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"The story of a wasted life,' I seem to hear the gentle 
freader exclaim — 'of neglected duties and opportunities, of 
dissipation, self-indulgence, sordid ambition, and unmiti- 
gated folly : why tell it ?' 

■ I have often asked myself the same question, and it is 
Hot without considerable dcubt as to their reception by 
a blameless and clean-living public that I entrust to the 
cold snap of criticism the following memoirs, for which no 

greater merit is claimed than that they show up their 

^Bauthor in a worse light than anybody else mentioned 
Kherei„. 

^^K The story of my misdeeds and misfortunes in foreign 
^Klands has, doubtless, been told more than once by word of 
^" mouth ; but history, unless printed, loses nothing by repe- 
tition, and it is in justice to myself that the following plain 
unvarnished tale is delivered. I am not proud of having 
established a record for the taking of ' French leave ' 
whilst serving Her Majesty ; but the punishment which 
followed was not, I fancy, outweighed by the crime. As 
Abel Magwitch, in ' Great Expectations,' says: 
^_ ' What I done is worked out and paid for.' 



vi Preface 

A man's misfortunes often have an exhilarating effect 
upon his friends ; and as I like my friends to be exhilarated, 
here is the book. 

And there is yet another reason for publishing it. In 
days of yore the temperance lecturer was wont to travel 
with a * frightful example,' who might exemplify in his 
own person the evil effects of intemperance. And it is 
possible that these memoirs may serve to point out to the 
youth of to-day some of the tactics and manoeuvres to be 
avoided in fighting the great battle of life. 



London, 

March^ 1898. 
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CHAPTER 



EARLY DAYS. 



I born early on Easter Sunday in Running Rein's 
i which, being interpreted, means that I first saw the 

I Z844, on April 7, a week or two before 'a horse 
icribed as Running Rein, who proved to be a 
four-year-old colt called Maccabeus (afterwards Zanoni),' 
passed the winning-post first in the race for the Derby. 
Whether my luck through life was affected for good or 
evil by this blot upon the year of my birth need not be 
argued out. There was no seer present in the house at 
the time to draw my horoscope, though much later in life 
I was at considerable pains to obtain for an amateur 
astrologist, an enthusiast, the exact time of my entry into 
the world. I never subsequently heard of anything to my 
advantage from said astrologer beyond the fact that I was 
undoubtedly 'a Sun man.' But I do not boast of this. 
The lady graphologist to whom I had forwarded, at the 
ripe age of fifteen, three-and-sixpence in postage-stamps 
for my ' character ' and an infallible specific for promoting 
the growth of the moustache, was certainly not very wide 
of the mark when she foresaw me ' boldly meeting dangers 
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and often overcoming them,' for, truth to tell, the road 
travelled thus far has been a stony and a thorny one. 

My earliest recollection is of a visit to the Theatre 
Royal, Lichfield, to see the play of Charles II. I rather 
fancy the part of the Merry Monarch was filled by Mr. 
James Rodgers, then manager of a Birmingham theatre, 
and long since deceased. But the part which impressed 
me most was that of a page in cavalier boots with the 
usual trimmings. So firm a hold upon my virgin affec- 
tions did the young lady who played this r61e take, that 
for the greater part of the next day there was a strike in 
the schoolroom. The unfortunate governess was power- 
less to arbitrate or to coerce. Grammar I refused to 
learn, Scripture history I would have none of, but instead 
retired to the fastnesses of my chamber and drew portraits 
on a slate of the young girl in the cavalier boots. The 
last act of the drama discovered me across the paternal 
knees receiving well-merited castigation from an ivory 
paper-knife. In my fury, and between the kicks, I 
threatened the operator with all the terrors of the County 
Court. In those days my knowledge of legal procedure 
was in its infancy, and it was just retribution when, 
having advanced in years, I came to be haled before * His 
Honour ' myself. 

My father was a justice of the peace and Deputy 
Lieutenant, which last-named qualification entitled him 
•Jto appear before his Sovereign on state occasions in a 
handsome uniform, once borrowed by myself in which to 
represent the Duke of Wellington in some charades. He 
(I mean my father, not the Duke) periodically dispensed 
justice on the first-floor of an alehouse at Muckley Corner, 
a village on the edge of the Black Country, and the sound 
equity of the decisions of ' Mott o' Wall,' when dealing 




rith a pugnacious collier or night-poacher of murderous 
intent, was never questioned. He also for many years 
commanded the Lichfield troop of the Queen's Own Staf- 
fordshire Yeomanry. By way of counterbalancing all 
these honours and privileges he had — me. Headstrong, 

lassionate to a degree, slothful, and slow to learn any- 

■uhg which did not afi'ord opportunity for solid amuse- 
int (otherwise known as mischief), I was, according tti 
ll-authenticated report, a 'trial.' 

I.Katurally, the question of my career, after arriving at 
irs of discretion — were such a period ever to arrive — 
irequently cropped up, and whilst my father said that the 
army was the only calling likely to fit me, my mother 
favoured the idea of my becoming a country solicitor with 

kfine fat practice. My grandfather, himself a proctor in a 
Big way of business, was of opinion that I should shine as 
'an architect, and my governess thought I should make a 
good civil engineer, if too much civility were not required. 
For my own part, I had definitely settled to become a 
waggoner, to wield a heavy whip, hoist up loads of hay 
and corn to the top of a rick, and have nothing but bread 
and cheese and home-brewed ale for meals. Then for the 
first time I saw a jockey— ' Tiny ' Wells I think it was — 
in a silk jacket and cap, and for a whole week would hear 

i no other profession than that of a rider of horse-races. 
t the end of that time I was wavering between jockey, 
tetrycook, and doctor — the local practitioner who sewed" 
up a wound in my cheek, caused by a stone Hung by a 
village boy in deadly combat, had the most lovely case of 
bright instruments ever coveted by a juvenile mind ; but 

t another month, after a fair saturation of Mayne Reid, I 
Qounced my fixed determination to become a full-blown 
ate without further delay. 
z 
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Then it was deemed advisable to send me to school at 
once. My poor o'erwroug-ht governess retired to her 
boudoir and sang verse i of the 146th Psalm farlissimo, 
whilst the cook occupied herself in making a mammoth 
plum-cake to accompany nie to the seat of learning. My 
junior godfather— invariably called behind his back ' Peck- 
sniff' by irreverent members of the family — congratulated 
all at home upon their most happy deliverance. 'The 
Bible tells us, my dear Louisa ' — this in confidence to my 
mother after dinner — ' " Happy is the man that hath his 
quiver full of them." Now, just fancy, only fancy' — 
here he raised both hands in the direction of the ceiling — 
'a quiver full of Teddies!' In those days I was known 
as ' Teddy.' My dear mother never forgave him. 

By way of gilding the pill, the journey to the seminary 
was broken in the gay Metropolis, although just at first I 
failed to see any excess of gaiety in St. Paul's Churchyard, 
where a halt was made for a day and a night at the house 
of a maternal uncle, Dr. Herbert Kynaston, High-master 
of St. Paul's School, at that time a building of gloomy 
exterior, facing Sir Christopher Wren's masterpiece on 
the east side. That evening my elder brother (who was 
on his way to Eton) and self were taken to the Princess's 
Theatre to see the Charles Keans in Macbeth. At that 
time a theatrical ' bill ' was a much longer one than in 
these days of problem plays. The performance com- 
menced, I think, at 6.30, and Shakespeare's tragedy was 
followed by Marco Spada in two acts. We were removed 
after Act I., owing to the lateness of the hour, much to 
my disgust, for the play, which had plenty of hght, colour, 
and pistol in it, promised well. Throughout a long and 
variegated career I never again met Marco Spada. 

That night, in the dormitory, before retiring to teste 
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iny a mystery of life was made known to myself. In 
ler that I should not make my first appearance at school 
happy, though inconvenient, ignorance of facts known 
to most schoolboys, it was thought advisable to ' initiate ' 
me, and this was done through the medium of certain 
conundrums, all of which were explained to me, but not 
le of the answers to which did I comprehend. Thanks 
the enterprise of my schoolmates, however, I did not 
'burst in ignorance ' for long. 

Dummer House, some five miles from Basingstoke, was 
at that time in the occupation of the Rev. James Williams, 
who kept a select school, known to many aristocratic 
parents as 'The Little House of Lords.' It has often 
occurred to me in after-life that the policy of sending a 
of but scanty expectations to herd with blue blood 
id the scions of wealthy parents was a somewhat ques- 
ionable one ; but certain it is that my father, and his 
principal adviser, another maternal uncle, Roger Kynaston, 
did not act precipitately in this matter. My elder brother 
had preceded me at the same school, where also my 
younger brother imbibed the rudiments of learning. Roger 
Kynaston was always looked up to as the business member 
of the family. An old-time cricketer (he stands next to 
Mr. Alfred Mynn in the celebrated engraving of Lord's 
Cricket Ground), he was, during my boyhood, treasurer 
to the Marylebone Cricket Club, and collected the money 
necessary to purchase the freehold of Lord's. He was 
also a Poor Law Guardian for the parish of Marylebone, 
and chairman of the Greenwich Railway Company. I 
have long since forgiven him, or his memory, for obliter- 
ating my name from his last will and testament, chiefly 
because it is exceedingly unlikely that any inheritance I 
;ht have succeeded to would have remained long in my 
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possession. But all this should, by right, come later in 
this narrative. 

The Dummer pedagogue was a spare little man, with 
sharp features and ginger whiskers. He had a thin, rather 
prominent nose, and was slightly bald. Like most men 
who ride much (and he was a fine horseman), he was neat, 
almost natty, in his attire, the brightness of the polish on 
his Wellington boots — almost the only wear for nxen in 
those days — frequently exciting the admiration of his pupils 
and others. Amongst my contemporaries at Dummer 
were * Charlie ' Shore (now Lord Teignmouth), * Charlie ' 
and * Algie ' Rushout, * Archie ' Montgomery (now Earl 
of Eglinton), Almeric Churchill (son of the seventh Duke 
of Marlborough), who died of consumption at Dummer 
during my stay, and Castle CufFe (now Earl of Desart). 
I fancy the Hon. Hamilton CufFe (at present Public 
Prosecutor and Queen's Proctor) was also here after my 
time. Other contemporaries were Walter Pepys, Adalbert 
Cecil (son of the * Stockwell * Marquis), no less than five 
members of the Dowdeswell family (of Pull Court, near 
Tewkesbury), David Ricardo (afterwards 15th Hussars), 
Tom and Charlie Fitzwilliam, Cosby Trench (afterwards 
Royal Dragoons), Richard Spencer Hall (Guards), Henry 
Trotter (Guards),* Reginald Garnett (Seaforth High- 
landers), Arthur Wrottesley, Talbot (son of inventor of the 
Talbot-type, which preceded the Daguerreotype), and little 
' Dot ' Johnson. 

One half we had George William, Earl of Coventry, to 
direct our sports and pastimes. It was in 1854, I think, 
and, owing to the prevalence of scarlet fever at Eton, the 
youthful * Covey ' quitted the * distant spires and antique 
towers ' earlier than it was originally intended he should. 

* Now Major-General, commanding the Home District. 
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He stayed some three months at Dummer as parlour- 
I boarder and private pupil, and at once introduced a 
iReform Bill, to deal with our hours of recreation. Accord- 
Fing to the recognised rotation of boyish games, we ought 
I to have played football or hockey that term. But our 

■ new manager of mirth changed all that. He had the 
Iplaying-held converted into a circular race-track, roped 
I and staked, the various distances being accurately measured 
■iSnd marked off. And in due course the running 'form' 

■ of every boy had been calculated to half a yard; there 
I vas no 'clocking' of our speed. If my memory serves, 
I David Kicardo was the fleetest of the ' lot,' and he hardly 
lever lost a hurdle-race. Periodically, prizes of figs and, 

[ think, almond-rock rewarded the efforts of the winners 
I and runners-up; and it was said of myself that my amount 

■ of 'reserved force' was remarkable when contending for 

■ the mere barren honour of victory. This was probably 
^true. With a prize in view, my natural indifference to 
Ffame was surmounted; and though it was occasionally 

urged against me, at Sandhurst and elsewhere, that I 
could not ' run for toffee,' I certainly could, and did, at 
the age often. 

Somewhere about the middle of that term, ' Tom ' 
Fitzwilliam was brought to the school by his mother. 
It did not want an hour of dinner-time, and whilst his 
parent was interviewing the authorities in the drawing- 
room, the new boy was told to wander down to the 
recreation - ground. I shall never forget the shout of 
welcome which greeted the ' little 'un' — he stood about 
4 fct-t 2 inches, I should think — as he jumped the sunk 
fence which divided the lawn from the race-track. He 
was immediately seized, divested of his little jacket, and 
placed on the 13 yards ' mark ' on the straight 100 yards 
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course. As the next smallest boy in the school, I was 
placed at * scratch.' Then the word was given to * Go !' 
and eventually, to the astonishment, if not alarm, of the 
spectators, I won by something like a yard and a half. 
He protested afterwards, did poor Tom, that ibe had done 
his little utmost ; but he was probably a somewhat in- 
different ' sprinter ' at the time. 

Amongst the smartest of the functions at this academy 
was * tub-night.' Every Saturday evening we were con- 
ducted, two at a time, into a lobby on the first-floor, and 
there stripped to the buff and scrubbed, the while our 
mistress sat in a comfortable arm-chair, in case of a water- 
battle or other disturbance, occasionally raising her fine 
eyes from *The Evidences of Christianity,' or other devout 
volume, to command ' Silence !' I believe I was a favourite 
with that good lady, who was frequently heard to declare 
that * little Mottie' was not only an apt scholar, but a 
pattern boy. At the same time, it was noticeable that 
the jam was invariably kept on the top shelf in the store- 
cupboard, which was usually locked. But the study of 
the flute— or, to be absolutely correct, the piccolo — did 
not tend to increase the pattern boy's popularity with his 
fellows. My instructor was little ' Hoppy ' Mackay, the 
village schoolmaster, and first-comet and conductor of 
the local band. He also taught us ciphering and writing, 
and, as one of his pet pupils, I have since earned the 
undying respect and admiration of generations of com- 
positors. 

Mention of jam reminds me of a midnight raid on the 
above-named store-cupboard. This was lighted from above 
by a small window which looked into the dormitory which 
was shared by four of us. One night we were unusually 
ravenous, and, as a matter of fact, we always went supper* 
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less to bed. Consequently, a proposal to burgle the 
supplies met with acclamation. Lots were drawn for the 
privilege of foraging for the remainder, and the lot fell on 
Castle Cuffe. Quick as thoughts of love, he was seated 
on my shoulders (I was standing on the nearest cot) ham- 
mering with his slipper at the window-pane for all he was 
worth. He managed to effect an entrance, albeit he was a 
tight fit for the window when the glass was out. Then he 
let himself drop to the floor of the cupboard. He had no 
light, and after a while murmured that he had upset some 
liquid, possibly milk or brandy. A little while longer, 
and he sang out that the liquid was his own blood, and 
that he had cut his foot with the broken glass. This 
necessitated summoning our master, who discovered the 
poor raider in a dead faint. A groom galloped off to 
Basingstoke for Dr. Covey, who attended to the wound, 
which, fortunately, was not so serious as it might have 
been. It was more in sorrow than in anger that our 
pedagogue read the Riot Act to the remainder of us. 
From that day forth the store -cupboard was left unlocked, 
and I don't think as much as a nutmeg was missed after- 
wards — during my time, at all events. 

But we had nice, cosy little suppers of our own con- 
coction sometimes. In cold weather we caught in brick 
traps many a blackbird and thrush, to furnish a dainty 
meal, when plucked, drawn, and suspended by a string in 
front of the schoolroom fire. Then, drawing the tables 
together, we encamped beneath them ; and when our 
lanterns were lit, and the banquet spread — it was washed 
down by surreptitiously-conveyed ginger-beer — we would 
not have exchanged places with the most dauntless 
smuggler in his sumptuously - furnished cave. These 
banquets were tacitly allowed by the authorities ; but 
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when the young pigeons belonging to the firm began to 
figure on the bill of fare, the smugglers' cave idea was 
discouraged. 

Punishments at Dummer were both quaint and irregular. 
For shrieking during family prayers — my neighbour had 
deftly placed a live frog between my shirt-collar and the 
nape of my neck — I was compelled, five minutes later, 
to swallow a most nauseous draught of rhubarb cum 
magnesia. On another occasion, for the heinous offence 
of getting out of the schoolroom window and trafficking 
with a village boy in the highroad for the purchase of 
some wrens' eggs, Cosby Trench and I were soundly 
thrashed with a ' cutting,' or jockey's, whip. Our master 
had caught us red — or, rather, egg — handed, having 
given up a projected ride owing to the rain. We had 
certainly disobeyed orders, which were peremptory against 
going out in the wet, especially without hats; but the 
whipping we got was savagely severe, and one side of my 
cheek was laid open. As an additional punishment, we 
were commanded to write out 500 lines of the 'Iliad' 
of Homer apiece. Trench started on his task at once, 
but, knowing the hasty and passionate disposition of our 
master, I refrained from doing so, although making great 
show of clerical work when he re-entered the schoolroom 
twenty minutes later and cancelled the large order for 
the ' Iliad.' Until that moment I had fully intended 
writing home a letter of complaint, with the view to 
having our tutor strung up by the neck. But he was a 
good sort, on the whole, although a perfect demon when 
roused. 

Once, and once only, did the idea of running away 
occur to a select party of three of us. On a certain 
whole holiday we had been seen coming out of a public 
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ise of entertainment, wherein we had been sampling 
favourite beverage, ginger-pop, by old Mr. Terry, a 
Will he inform against us ?' was the ques- 
tion uppermost in our minds; and when the very next 
afternoon came a ring at the bell, and the page-boy 
announced, ' If you please, sir, Mr. Terry is in the 
iwing-room,' we three gave ourselves up for lost. Of 
irse, the dear old man had never had any intention of 
peaching'; but we had hurriedly made up our minds, 
and had already opened the window, with a view to 
levanting, just as we were, without money or clothes, to 
le Spanish Main or the coast of Florida. And then 
eldest of the party, who lived near Southampton, 
iddenly remembered having heard that a sailor's life did 
entirely consist of prize-money and dancing hornpipes. 
Let us stay and face this out,' he advised. 'And in 
lother year or two we will all go to the Royal Academy 
Woolwich together, and after that into the Royal 
[orse Artillery. That's the ticket, you fellows ; the 
uniform is awfully jolly, and every officer has a cannon 
of his own to fire off whenever he likes.' 

The prospect sounded so tempting that I wrote off that 
■ening to my father, imploring him to let me go to the 
'oolwich Academy, in a year or two, instead of to Eton. 
,put in a sound argument as to the futility of being first 
.mrned with classics, and subsequently (as I was de- 
ined to enter one branch or other of the army) with 
.thematics and the art of war, pointing said argument 
:h a quotation— borrowed from that week's Pu)ich — 
lich specified the absurdity of making two bites of a 
lerry. This same letter the author of my being showed 
my schoolmaster when the two met at Ascot Races a 
ly or two later ; and at early school next morning I was 
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summoned to the magisterial desk, and held up to the 
ridicule of the whole school as a boy who was going to 
wear a sword, fire off cannons, and lead forlorn hopes, but 
who nevertheless was mean enough to spell ' cherry ' with 
one r. 

That little jest settled my after-career. Ridicule kills 
cleaner and more effectually than argument or hard 
words. I became as wax, or putty, in the hands of my 
pastors and masters, and in due course proceeded to 
matriculate at Eton at the latter end of 1856. And it 
was decided that after four or five years spent there I 
should go to Sandhurst to be prepared for the army. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FLOREAT ETOKA ! 

'Henry's holy shade' shaded me for only two years, 
and they were not the happiest of my life. Lord Byron 
hated Harrow, and although I bore no particular 
animosity to the Royal Foundation of King Henry VI., 
I was never at my ease there. In fact, Eton and I mis- 
understood each other, and I am quite willing to allow 
that the blame should not altogether rest with Eton. I 
have not a word to say against either ' my dame ' or my 

tutor.' The first-named, Mr. William Evans, R.A., was 
one of the best and kindest of men, liberal-minded and 
tolerant to the innate 'cussedness' of the boy creation. 
As for Mr. Ottawell Charles Waterfield, in whose pupil- 
room I have passed quite as many pleasant hours as 
weary ones, nothing but good is in my memory of him, 
and his eccentricities were as amusing as those of most of 
the other masters. I frequently dip into the works of 
Drj'den, in five volumes, bound in green morocco, and 
into the ' Companions of nny Solitude,' in tree-calf, 
which formed his 'leaving books' to myself; and they 
have accompanied me to many a distant shore. And 
if the same cannot be said for 'Terentil Comediee,' a 

lUge tome, solidly bound in superior calf, the parting 
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gift of the head-master, it is rather from a distaste for 
the drama in any other form than farcical comedy or 
comic opera (and then in the English language) than 
from any lack of respect to * C. O. Goodford, magister, 
informator.* 

I did not like Eton, although for more than a year 
* Johnny ' Selwyn — afterwards Bishop of Melanesia, and 
now (1897) head of Selwyn College, Cambridge* — was my 
room-mate. Until the last term of my stay, I was a 
' lower boy,* and the lot of a ' lower boy * at that time was 
as the lot of the sailor's monkey. 

In the first place, during the early hours of the day the 
inferior youth stood a very fair chance of being starved. 
Early school over, he had to prepare his lord and master's 
breakfast, occasionally a most elaborate meal. In a large 
kitchen, assisted by a cookmaid or two, the hereditary 
bondsmen exercised their talents at boiling, toasting, and 
frying. Tea or coffee — sometimes both — had to be made ; 
muffins, sausages, bloaters, and bread toasted; ham and 
eggs fried ; beef or ham scraped. The last operation was 
an especially hateful one, as the boy's epidermis frequently 
suffered from the contact with the grater as well as did the 
meat. Then he had to wait at table until suffered to 
depart and enjoy his own breakfast. This was frequently 
a Barmecide feast. Was there not work to be prepared 
for * my tutor * before second school ? And even if a few 
minutes could be spared to devour the boy's frugal meal, it 
often happened that some marauding scout had annexed 
his allowance of butter, requisitioned for the hot-buttered 
toast ordered by some sybarite of a fag-master. If the 
boy only remembered this custom of peculation, he would 
hide his butter — usually behind the mattress of his 

* Died.Februaiy,j898. 
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pturn-up' bed, contained within that piece of furniture 
lirhich 

'contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.' 

But as this hiding-place soon became familiar to the 
scouts at ' my dame's,' the ingenuity of the lower boy 
had to be exercised to find another one, and my own 
special pat was usually plastered to the back of the fine 
engraving of ' Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time ' which 
bung over the fireplace. 

The lower boy who possessed cash could certainly 
ibtain something like a ' square meal ' — eggs, buttered 
tuns, pickled salmon, and coffee at Brown's-^in the 
•w minutes which might elapse between the preparation 
of lessons in pupil-room and second school. But said 
Brown had but a slender belief in the glorious system of 
credit, and the youthful scholar usually went up to 
nstn*^ ■ with a void inside him — at least, I did. 
Wltt#wer good ' fagging ' may have done in the pre. 
Mfy ;. fining of youth, the system did not commend 
L. to me. Although many of our fellows who were 
ed in authority were the reverse of exacting, there 
-. plentiful leaven of bullying at that time. It was 
;ot altogether calculated to impress one with the dignity 
Mof labour to be disturbed in the concoction of Latin 
elegiacs by a yell of 'Lower boy-y!' from some distant 
apartment. The caller usually laboured under the im- 
pression that the juvenile serfs would fall over each other 
in the an.\iety of each to be the first to answer the call ; 
and, indeed, this is what ought to have happened in 
accordance with the unwritten iaws of 'fagging.' But in 
practice there was not much of a rush. Tomkyns minor 
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would ' lay low ' in case Jones minimus should feel a desire 
to obey the summons; and frequently the call was re- 
peatedy and more than once. Then there would be trouble 
for serfdom; and I have known small boys first well 
'booted,' and then despatched in different directions to run 
errands as useless as they were exasperating. A favourite 
method of ' hazing ' (as sailors used to call it) was to send 
a boy all the way from college to Layton's, the Windsor 
confectioner (whose shop was at the top of the hill, close 
to the Great Western Station), for a penny bun, and woe 
betide the boy who might purchase that bun nearer 
College ! The printing on the bag would have bewrayed 
him at once. It was a very artful * fag * who, in order to 
obviate this difiiculty and to save the shoe-leather of him- 
self and comrades, once laid in a stock of Layton's bags 
for his own use and that of those who might be disposed 
to pay a consideration for the loan of a bag. 

'Fagging out' at cricket, too, was most exasperating 
and utterly unproductive labour. And punishment for 
any neglect or shirking of this duty was usually applied 
with the leg-stump. 

What did I learn in the way of the 'ingenuous arts' 
'neath the holy shade ? Not more than I was obliged to, 
'tis certain. That a boy destined to wear a red coat and 
charge batteries should be set to work on the construction 
of Latin (and occasionally English) verses, I could not 
but consider waste of time. It therefore usually happened 
that my first efforts as a follower in the footsteps of the 
Roman poets were ruthlessly torn up. The paper on 
which my noble sentiments were written was converted 
into, as we used to call it, ' a pair of breeches.* Occasion- 
ally, with the aid of another boy, who was more of an 
expert in these matters, the muse would gallop ; but my 
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Latin poetry was usually received wth obloquy, and occa- 
sionally ' worse remained behind.' 

We — i.e,, our class; 'remove ' they called it — were, on a 
memorable occasion, given a sublime effort of Horace to 
turn into English verse. I showed the theme to another 
boy at ' my dame's,' who immediately exclaimed : ' You 
needn't bother your head about Ihai; you'll find it all in a 
book in the library.' 

We had an excellent library at Evans's, and that same 
afternoon I found the book. I did not take a verbatim 
copy, but changed some of the words. Still, it was ' very 
near it.' 

I shall never forget the master's face — Marriott, I think 
it was — as he was inspecting my contribution at first 
school next morning. A hard, sour smile hung about the 
edges of his ample whiskers, as he addressed the class in 
clear, dehberate tones: 

It is truly most unfortunate for this boy that be should 
have gone for inspiration to so well known a source as 

Arundines Cami." The boy who seeks to cover his de- 
ficiencies by piracy would rob a church. I shall complain 
of you, Mott.' 

Then he wrote something on a neat little slip of paper, 
and I knew what that meant. 

The flogging of youth has become, at the end of an 
enlightened centurj-, almost a lost art. The dissatisfied 
tutor or employer is unable to inflict corporal punishment 
on the mutinous or disobedient without ' hearing of it ' 
from some quarter sooner or later. As has been urged by 
a head-master, it will soon become impossible to chastise 
,ny boy who is not the son of a Duke. But at Eton in 
Jhe fifties 'swishing' was a solid fact. I have — and am 
lot ashamed to place it on record — frequently stood, one 
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of a doomed row of a dozen or so, facing the squat figure 
and puckered countenance of Dr. Charles O. Goodford, as he 
read out our crimes one by one, and ordered each boy in 
rotation to take his trousers down. For the first ofifender 
it was an awe-inspiring ceremony — the wait outside the 
door of the little antechamber, wherein stood, grim and 
uncompromising, the oaken block, black with age, and 
worn smooth from contact with innumerable knees. In a 
cupboard in a corner of the room reposed the birch or 
birches, which were supplied as required by an ancient 
named, I think, CuUingford, who was a sort of 'handy 
man ' in the employ of successive head-masters. Whether 
this ofl&cial benefited to the full extent by the fees charged 
in the school-bills for ' birch,' I am unable to say ; but it 
is a fact that, whether a boy had been ' swished ' or not, 
the item * birch ' invariably figured in his little account at 
the end of the term. I am under the impression that 
these fees were divided equally, to be paid by the parents 
of sheep and goats alike ; otherwise it might have become 
a standing reproach against a boy that he had brought his 
father into the Bankruptcy Court through undue extrava- 
gance in the timber trade. 

This was my first experience of the Ordeal by Birch : 

The Rev. C. O. Goodford {reading from report in his 
hand) : * " Mott minor, going to Ascot without leave, and 
three hours late for lock-up." Ah ! sporting tendency, I 
notice. This must be checked; What have you to say, 
sir?' 

MoTT MINOR {in tears): ' Pleasir it wasn't my fault, 
really. I ' 

The Rev. C. O. G. {abruptly): 'Take your trousers 
down !' 

A sixth-form * Colleger ' was always on the spot to hand 
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Bie birch to the operator; and it was a tradition that this 
assistant would, if mercifully minded, manage to pinch a 
bud or two off the flagellum before handing it up, so as 
to take some of the sting out of its tail. I cannot say, 
however, that I was ever performed upon with a ' merciful ' 
birch. It was the duty of two other ' Collegers ' (or 
'Tugs,' as they were called by the 'Oppidans') to hold 
up each a corner of the victim's shirt, so as not to impede 
the action of the scourge. These two were ' lower boys,' 
Swi-i-i-sk I Je-rmalem ! Talk about agony ! It was 
as though a mixed assortment of wasp-stings and red-hot 
5sh-hooks were descending upon my devoted body ; and 
a few of these had settled upon an extremely tender part 
of the frame, which was never intended for their reception. 
With a yell I sprang into the air, only to be checked by 
the energy and determination of the juvenile ' Tugs.' 
' Keep your knees together next time, you fool !' one of 

1 whispered in my ear. 
' Next time ' was not so bad ; but I had roused old 
*Goodie' thoroughly to the heinousness of the situation, 
and it was not until he had had eight slashes at me, and 
worn every bud off that birch, that I was suffered to 
'button up" again. And the sixth-form 'Colleger' told 
me in coaBdence, as I was leaving the room, that I was 
exceedingly fortunate in not having had the virtue of two 
birches expended upon my carcass- 
But after the ^rtHiicf ^iis I did not much fear the Ordeal 
by Birch ; and during the last months of the curriculum 
my case-hardened cuticle was freely experimented upon, 
at the cost of very little peace of mind as regarded myself. 

t course, there were many notable companions in mis- 
line, including ' Freddie ' JohuEtone, who once suffered 
rant of me for being discovered in ' Tap ' after lock-up ; 
2 — 2 
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but I cannot remember a peer of the realm undergoing 
the Ordeal by Birch. Not that this exemption was 
altogether due to the system of ' tufting/ which was as 
popular at Eton at that time as at Christ Church, Oxon. 
It simply meant that crime amongst the nebility was at 
vanishing-point. 

I did not stay long enough at Eton to become a pro- 
ficient in cricket, although my elder brother was in the 
'eleven* of 1857. Football I delighted in — ^the 'field* 
game, that is to say. This was long before ' Rugger * and 
the Association game had come into general use; and 
what we played was bond-fide /oo^ball, no throwing or 
carrying of the ball being suffered. It was a proud day 
for us lower boys when we defeated the rest of * my 
dame's ' ; and it was sweet indeed to reflect that in a * bully ' 
I had got the ball away from Cadogan (now Viceroy of 
Ireland— in those days the Hon. George Cadogan). 

I was not sufficiently advanced, during my stay, to 
belong to * the boats,* even as coxswain ; but the memory 
of my first voyage, in a skiff, is a painful one. It was 
almost a capital offence for the ' non-nant * (the boy who 
had not passed a practical test as a swimmer) to go out 
in a boat. But I feared not the risk of drowning, and 
defiance of the law was sweet in the days of my youth. 
So, in company with Warre (brother of the present head- 
master), I took an oar, and pulled to Surley and back. 
We were * nabbed * en route by my fag-master. Hardy (the 
eldest son of Lord Cranbrook, and brother of ' Podger *). 
Warre was all right, as he was a ' nant.' But that same 
evening, after waiting at my master's tea-table, I was 
forcibly admonished with the edges of Bohn's *Aid to 
Herodotus,' and compelled to swallow a dessert-spoonful 
of salt and sugar mixed. 
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The axt of natation was taught us by one Talbot, water- 
man to Her Majesty. The pupil was suspended, in a 
broad belt of flannel, from a pole held by Talbot, standing 
a punt. As soon as the boy had gained confidence, the 
jlt was removed, and he either swam or sank unimpeded. 
' Passing ' was conducted in the following way : A batch 
'of boys, naked as Adam before he had acquired knowledge, 
[stood in a punt at the upper end of Cuckoo Weir, dived 
to the river at the command of the ' passer ' {one of the 
ischool masters), and swam round two posts, down and up 
iStream, full distance about 400 yards. 

' Shirking' was one of the quaint institutions of Eton. 

lS far as the College boundaries, a boy might promenade 

,at will without seeking to avoid a master. But between 

.Barnes Pool Bridge — facing which was the strawberry- ice 

store of Webber et Filles— and the Eton side of Windsor 

Bridge, should one of the authorities appear in view, the 

boy had to ' shirk ' him — %.<., take refuge in a shop. As 

long as the shop itself were ' in bounds," the boy would be 

llowed to remain in sanctuary, although it was sought in 

view of the superior being; for ' shirking ' was simply 

act of courtesy, or rather respect. But had that boy 

shirked ' into a tobacconist's store, or entered (inadver- 

tntly, of course) the jug-and-bottle entrance of a tavern, 

ief, and plenty of it, would have been his portion. In 

ly time, the territory on the far side of Windsor Bridge 

'out of bounds," and 'shirking' would not have pro- 

icted the wandering pupil from some form of punishment. 

a bright look-out had to be kept by the boy who might 

ish to sample the fare at Layton's, or exploit the 

beauties of the Long Walk. The precincts of Windsor 

Castle were, to the best of my recolleclion, within lawful 

lunds. At all events, in the summer-time most of us 
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used to go and listen to the band which played on the 
terrace on Sunday evenings. 

But there was a truly awful bit of Windsor which had 
to be * weathered ' before mounting the hill — * Damnation 
Corner.' The track being all on the curve, you might 
come *bump' against a master at any moment. Then 
would come the mandate, * Go back, sir !' and a pleasant 
tramp would be spoiled. As a novice, I made a sad 
blunder in the matter of * shirking.' But Waterfield (it 
was * my tutor ' whom I had avoided) merely drew my 
attention to the blunder, and bore no malice. He was a 
good sort. 

*Look here, John,' he observed — for some reason or 
other I was invariably called ' John ' at Eton — * collaring ' 
me with one lavender-gloved hand : ' if you should meet 
another master in the course of your travels, take my 
advice, and don't "shirk" him into the Christopher!* 

Now, the Christopher was a hotel. 
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JUVENILE CRIME. 

Windsor Fair ! What memories does not this annual 
function of the past conjure up? To be caught in 
_Windsor Fair meant, for an Etonian, a 'swishing'; and 
p be caught in that portion of the fair which was con- 
ducted on Bachelor's Acre meant, in addition to the 
*Ordea! by Birch, ' turning down,' i.e., reduction to a lower 
class, or 'remove.' If the fair be still a going concern — 
about which fact I am in doubt — the boys are allowed to 
attend it ; at least, they were a few years ago, and nobody 
went there. When I was in statu pupillari every boy, if 
^^he had the full use of his legs, and were not blind or on 
^Klt bed of sickness, ran 'up town' after school, or after 
^^Binner, as fast as he could, and forbore to stop until well 
^Brithin the line of booths. This is a phase of human 
^^■ature which will, apparently, never be fully recognised 
^1^ 'paternal' legislation. Yet, from the beginning of the 
world, forbidden fruit was always the sweetest, and re- 
pression has invariably stimulated instead of checking. 

The fair proper {if such an epithet can be used), in 
addition to the usual number of stalls devoted to the sale 
of cakes, lollypops, and * Parliament ' gingerbread, con- 
iined booths sacred to the noble art of self-defence, 
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exhibitions of fat ladies, living skeletons, and assorted 
' freaks.' And as it is another unwritten law of Nature, 
that the younger the boy the more determined will he be 
to acquire useful knowledge, the booth which gave shelter 
to the * Royal Hottentot Savages,' who had, we were told, 
given their interesting performances before all the crowned 
heads of Europe, was freely patronized. These regal 
wretches would scarcely be tolerated in England at the 
back end of the century ; but it was interesting (before 

dinner), and not a little exciting, to watch them take 

* 

their mid-day meal of hot cinders, live rats, and broken 
bottles. 

But Bachelor's Acre was iht attraction. This acre of 
waste ground — it has, I hope, been built over long since — 
was entirely devoted at fair-time to the pursuit of games 
of skill and (alleged) chance. Thimble-rig, pricking the 
garter, ringing the bull, the three-card trick, and other 
pastimes whose names are forgotten, here attracted plenty 
of customers. But it was within the roulette booths that 
the bulk of the trade took place. English roulette forty 
years ago, as played at fairs and on racecourses, differed 
materially from the French game, in that colours instead 
of numbers were staked on. The incantation of the 
rascals, who held the bank against all comers, used to run 
somewhat after this fashion : 

' Hi, hi ! The fairest game in all the fair ! Who wants 
a sovering or two off old Joe the Perisher ! I'll lay level 
money the black, three to one the red, fives the blue, 
eight to one the yaller, and a bob to a brown the crown 
or feathers ! Hi, hi ! 'ave a go at the little ball ! I never 
grumbles if I loses, but I'm better pleased if I wins — 
hi, hi !' 
My young friends usually staked coppers — ^for most 
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Kellent reasons — unless the roll of the little glass sphere 
had temporarily furnished them with a silver currency. 
And with the exception of the banker there were, accord- 
ing to my experience, no large winners at the game. The 
reason for this was simple enough. We gamblers were in 
deadly terror of being surprised in our sin by some master. 

tie gentleman who spun the ball, and his myrmidons 
hose name was Legion), of course knew this ; and on 
casions when the board was freely covered with coin of 
! realm, an alarm of ' Cave 1' would come from outside 
} booth. The burning of Moscow was nothing to the 
rout which followed. Away scudded every mother's 
darling, the lot scattering in every direction when once 
outside the booth. And then, with a broad grin which 
spread ail over his countenance, would the roulette 
gentleman sweep his easily-gotten gains into his satchel, 
^^od pitch his tent in another part of the ground. 
^^■iBut these alarms were not always false ones. More 
^^■bn one active and intelligent pedagogue used to frequent 
^tne fair and its purlieus seeking the apprehension of 
evil-minded youths who defied wholesome restriction. I 
have witnessed — ay, and taken part in — hunts, long and 
arduous, and tortuous, well worthy of immortality in the 
Field. Between Bachelor's Acre and Peascod Street were 
^^purts and alleys innumerable, little narrow ' runs,' known 
^^B every Eton boy even better than his Cornelius Nepos 
^Hr his Catechism. Down and up, up and down, these 
^^runs ' would the small boys scuttle, like rabbits, pursued 
more or less hotly by the frock-coated, white-chokered 
myrmidoms of wholesome discipline. Seldom, let it be 
said, was the quarry run into ; and it was whispered that 
on one occasion when a master had scored a ' kill ' — 
ing to the boy stumbhng over a piece of orange-peel in 
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Peascod Street — ^the good-hearted tutor forgave his victim 
(after swearing him to secrecy), on account of the ex- 
cellent sport he had shown. 

In those days I was tolerably agile, and in a ^ record 
run ' once took a master (' Stiggins/ I think it was) from 
the Acre into Peascod Street, down Windsor Hill, and up 
the ' hundred steps ' which lead to the terrace, where I 
ran to ground, or, rather, concealed myself behind a fine 
statue of Hercules. I am not sure that Royal eyes did 
not witness the latter part of this run — which I had to 
myself, owing to the pursuer becoming * pounded' half- 
way up those steps ; at any rate, I got the hint direct 
from a uniformed official to choose some other place of 
concealment. 

* I don't want to hurry you, young gentleman,' said 
the functionary; *but you are in full view of the Rile 
Family.' 

The only boy of my acquaintance who won much at 
Bachelor's Acre roulette was Pedder, who was always 
possessed of wealth, and whose room — he boarded at a 
* dame's ' whose name I cannot recollect — ^was furnished 
like the boudoir of a French Marquise of the eighteenth 
century. Pedder, who was gambling in silver one morn- 
ing, doubled on the black, and was reported to have won a 
fabulous sum. He returned to the scene of his triumph 
after dinner, and had bad luck. The proprietor of the 
board had in the interim ' tightened ' the blacks. 

Still more unfortunate was Lord Albert Clinton, then a 
pretty blue-eyed boy of thirteen, who, after being despoiled 
of his cash, risked his watch and chain on the hazard of 
the roll. There were 'ructions' when his proceedings 
came to the ears of his ' dame ' — Clinton, like the writer, 
boarded at Evans's — and the aid of the police was 
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Invoked. On payment of a sum of money the boy's 
chattels were restored to him. 

Amongst the ' sporting ' set at Eton during the years 
1857-58 may be mentioned ' Bee ' Coventry, ' Bob ' Vyner, 
' Roger' Kawstorne, and John Andrew Doyle. The last- 
named, who, under the nom de plume of 'Oxonian,' has 
written enough to establish him as one of the authorities 
on the breeding of thoroughbred horses, was, even as a 
boy, an enthusiast on the same subject- 1 don't suppose 
he ever in his life had a bet, but in the matter of pedigrees 
he was very hard to beat. He, though higher up in the 
school, was a great chum of mine, and frequently have I 
accompanied him on a Saturday to a little shop close to 
Windsor Bridge, kept by one 'Badger' (I forget his sur- 
name), who combined shaving and tobacco with the 
calling of a newsagent. Doyle's favourite paper was the 
Era, which then gave a great deal of racing intelligence, 
and this paper he purchased regularly. Amongst my 
'leaving books' none are more valued by the recipient 
than Scott's ' Poetical Works,' the gift of 'John R. Selwyn,' 
and an interesting work from ' his sincere friend, John 
Andrew Doyle,' which the brutal binder has named ' The 
Fifteen Di-cisive Bottles of the World.' 

There was not the same wealth of 'racing results' in 
the fifties as is at the disposal of the present generation. 
Telegraphy was in its infancy, and the ' second extra 
special' was an unknown entity. The result of an im- 
portant race at Epsom, such as the Derby, City and 
Suburban, or Great Metropolitan, came, attached to the 
leg of a homing pigeon, to a little hostelry situate in 
Windsor, close to the aforementioned Damnation Corner. 
Some of us used to assemble there to await the arrival of 
^Alt bird, but I am unable to say that much money ever 
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changed hands in College over any result. I won, I think, 
six shillings and sixpence over Beadsman's Derby, and have 
never seen the cash to this day. The year before I had 
been taken to Epsom Downs to see Blink Bonny suc- 
cessful for the Blue Ribbon, and had been returned the 
same evening undamaged. But I have not yet forgotten 
the face of our revered head-master when my father asked 
him for the necessary permit. Blank astonishment was 
succeeded by unmistakable horror and disgust, but at that 
time I had not been convicted of crime, and my epidermis 
was intact. 

My tutor, on the other hand, waxed jocular in granting 
me leave. 

* Yes, John, you have my permission to go and win the 
Derby ; but remember ' — here he held up his little ivory- 
pencil-case warningly — 'I shall expect a more brilliant 
rendering than usual to-morrow morning of Persicos odi 
pt$er apparatus.* 

' Bee' Coventry, who was in my 'remove,' once received 
a memorable * wigging ' from the Rev. Mr. Birch, whom 
we were * up to * at the time. The beauties of the Greek 
Testament were being forced into us at the time, and 
Coventry was called up to construe. Occasionally the 
presiding master borrowed the book of the construer — 
whether designedly or otherwise I will not say — and it 
was so on this occasion. Straight as a fox poor *Bee' 
was going through the Acts of the Apostles, when the 
Rev. Birch, whose roving eye had been wandering all 
over the Testament, ' checked.' 

' Ahem !' said the pedagogue. * What, may I ask, are 
these transactions noted down so carefully on the fly-leaf?' 

* Those, sir ? A — a — bets, sir,' returned the pupil, caught 
like a rat in a trap. 
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Birch didn't 'complain' of him then and there, and, as 
far as I know, the other birch had no part in the play- 
But the jobation was a severe and a prolonged one, and 
peroration ran somewhat as follows : 
Depend upon it, Coventry, that the boy who bets in 
ings will, when he becomes a man, wager in sove- 
reigns.' 

Which was prophetic. But the Rev. Mr. Birch would 
have been nearer the mark had he substituted 'monkeys' 
for ' sovereigns,' for only a few years later the magnitude 
of Captain Coventry's transactions with the bookmakers 
afforded plenty of pleasant gossip. And seven years after 
the above incident the gallant warrior won the Grand 
National Steeplechase on Mr. 'Cherry' Angell's Alcibiade, 
a terrific race with Captain Arthur Tempest on Hall 

■2 have before alluded to a painful interview with the 
id-master earned by myself in consequence of a stolen 
sit to the Royal race-meeting on Ascot Heath. Here 
! the details. After dinner, another boy accompanied 
B on a trot to the heath— a longish distance, but nothing 
b a youngling in good health and condition. I should he 
sorry to back myself to get from one end of the Long 
Walk to the other in these my decHmng days under the 
hour, but we landed at Ascot fresh enough, and saw, I 
think, three races. It had been arranged that, in case of 
missing each other during the proceedings, we should 
leet after the races at a certain point, and proceed hack 
. Windsor omnibus. But at the appointed spot I 
jled to see any sign of the youth, so in despair, and as it 
was getting lale, boarded the 'bus. The other boy, it w;is 
subsequently discovered, had started without me, and got 
^Jack to Eton in good time for 'lock-up.' Bui alas for 
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poor ill-starred me ! My bus, instead of proceeding to 
Windsor, landed me at Egham, whence I had to tramp 
back to College, arriving at * my dame's ' some time be- 
tween 10 and II p.m. 

Next morning, after the little ceremony, I felt the twigs 
of the flagellum enter into my soul. That my father's 
son should be cruelly maltreated owing to a pure accident 
was intolerable, and before I had arrived at the ' Wall ' to 
solace myself with a ' strawberry mess,' I had made up 
my mind that there should be no tragedy to wind up my 
next trip to Ascot. Nor was there. For twelve months 
later, thanks to the precaution we both took to ' stay out ' 
(which meant stay in, owing to indisposition), another 
boy and the writer, adorned with dust paleidts and most 
artistic whiskers, managed to proceed to the Royal meeting 
and back, on the Cup Day, in a chaise drawn by a pair of 
spanking grays. Nobody found us out at the time, although 
I rather fancy the authorities must have heard something 
about our escapade during the ensuing holidays. At all 
events, my father was informed confidentially that he had 
better remove me at Christmas to some sphere where my 
undoubted talents might have more expanse to work in, 
for that I was ' doing no good ' at Eton. 

And the head-master was right. I was not. 

But what exasperated the authorities more than any- 
thing else was the discovery of the fascinating game of 
roulette in full swing in our house-library, with myself 
acting as payer-out, or croupier, and another boy spinning 
the ball. True, we were only playing for counters, to 
which no pecuniary value attached ; but had you expected 
the authorities to swallow that counter story without salt, 
you would have made a big mistake. There were no 
birches ruined over the discovery ; but the roulette board 
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confiscated and publicly burnt, the players were 
tverely admonished, and their parents duly informed of 

6 iniquitous proceedings of their offspring. 

I mentioned the ' Wall ' just now — the low, broad 
parapet which divided the College buildings from the 
Slough road. Here, in my time, ' Spanky,' and ' Levi,' 
and dear old Bryan, used to rest their magazines of light 
and tasty provisions. These consisted of buns and cakes, 
and assorted tartlets, with such fruit as might be in season, 
including strawberries — sold in long ' punnets ' — which, 
when eaten with cream, became, in Etonese, a ' straw- 
berry mess,' 

There was not much amusement to be got out of Bryan, 
who was a struggling pieman and nothing more ; whilst 
Levi was an ordinary Jew, who gave credit only when he 
saw a prospect of making 'gold mine interest' out of the 
transaction. On the other hand, ' Spanky,' in addition 
to being the most impudent old man I was ever acquainted 
with, was a fellow of infinite repartee, and quite a marvel 
of information. He was a standing ' Who's Who ' and 
' Burke's Peerage ' combined. He knew the family history 
of every boy in the school, even of the most recent arrival. 
How be managed to collect his facts is quite as much of a 
pozzle now as it was forty years ago. What a detective 
he would have made ! 

But his impudence was unbounded, 

' No, sir, Mott, sir, no tick match-days. Your grand- 
father as 'as the gout, and used to go racing on the sly 
when he ought to have been drawing up ladies' and gentle- 
men's wills, ht'A never have asked for tick on a match-day.' 

Another boy became despised of his fellows solely on 
account of an anecdote of the said ' Spanky's ' told at the 
'Wall': 
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* Yes, sir, T , sir, I was in London yesterday, and 

went into your father's shop in Street to get a bottle 

of ink and a stick of sealing-wax; yes, sir, and if you 
could possibly make it convenient to pay me that five and 
elevenpence you owe me, I should be obligated, sir — yes, 
sir, T , sir.' 

We had previously no suspicion that T 's father 

kept a stationer's shop, and it was horrid of ' Spanky ' to 
enlighten us on the subject. 

I never heard the circumstances of * Spanky's ' death, 
or whether he left a large fortune; but it was common 
belief amongst his best customers that the mattress of his 
bed was stufied with bank-notes. 

As the Jews of old had no dealings with the Samaritans, 
so were the ' Collegers ' (' Tugs '), the boys ' on the founda- 
tion,' looked down upon by the ' Oppidans.' The gown- 
boys were pretty generally believed to be the sons of 
paupers, and to be fed daily upon tough (or * tug ') mutton. 
These ridiculous ideas never found favour with me, as a 
thoroughly independent critic, and some of my greatest 
cronies were 'Tugs.' But party feeling ran high indeed 
at the football -match ' Collegers v. Oppidans,' played 
annually at the ' Wall ' (not the confectioners' wall) on 
St. Andrew's Day. And I have witnessed disgraceful 
riots at the cricket - matches between the two tribes. 
' Cricket,' in fact, was a misnomer ; for it was impossible 
to play amid such a babel of sounds. After one match 
(in which my elder brother had played for the Oppidans), 
I found myself the centre of a crowd of yelling, stone« 
throwing little boys in jackets, who ought to have known 
better. As we were leaving the playing-fields, I was on a 
sudden seized by the captain of the school, a big * Colleger '^ 
named Willis, and soundly cuffed for the alleged hurling 
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licking' (most dreaded of penalties — a ' run-the-gauntlet ' 
transaction) if I did not behave better in future. 

It hardly matters now — like many other things which 
happed in the long ago^but 'tis a fact that, as I protested 
at the time, I threw no stone at a ' Colleger,' either on 
that or any other day. I had confined myself to yelling 
war-cries. 

I learnt drawing (which was an 'extra') whilst at Eton 
Sam ' Evans, whose appreciation of my merits was 

imewhat qualiHed. 
I don't think,' he observed one night, ' that you will 
ever have " R.A. " tacked on to your name, Mott ; but 
you are the qiiickesl draughtsman I ever saw in my life." 

Another master — encore ce cher Birch — was hardly as 
complimentary : 

' Were I a prophet, sir,' he told me, ' I should predict 
that you will never become a poet.' 

I had worked out to order, and with infinite labour, an 
epic, in (alleged) English, on the Siege of Troy, and the 
rhyming of ' Helen ' with ' telling ' had somewhat annoyed 
the adjudicator. Poor dear old Birch 1 He little knew 

.t in after-life I should rise to the composition of 

:tical racing selections for Bell's Life in London. 

The most important function at which I assisted during 
my last year at Eton was the arrival at Windsor, on the 
evening of their wedding, of H.R.H. the Princess Royal 

ith her noble Prussian spouse. How we unhitched the 

irses from the pole of the Royal chariot, and how the 
l^er boys drew it in triumph to the Castle, whilst the 
youngsters pushed behind, is all ancient history. We 
were all regaled within the ancient building on plum cake 
and sparkling wine, and afterwards our enthusiasm waxed 
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even stronger. I landed at ' my dame's ' that night minus 
my hat — purchased of Miss New that very day for the 
occasion — ^which, with many more * tiles,' had been flung 
high in air, and never recovered. 

But at the end of 1858 I took leave of Henry's holy 
shade. I also took leave of the head-master, which in 
those days was a ceremony not to be missed. Armed 
with his father's cheque for the necessary fee, the boy 
was ushered into the dining-room of the great one. A 
short conversation, a few platitudes, the best of advice, 
and then — ^the planting of the cheque on the table. 

The signal was always given by the head-master. If 
leave were taken in time of winter, he would take up the 
poker and stir up the fire. If in summer time, he would 
go to the window, look out, and say it was really a most 
beautiful day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MORE STUDTf. 



3ve months passed with a private tutor in New- 
town, Montgomeryshire, North Wales, I shall always 
regard as so much wasted time. My tutor, who was also 
Rector of the parish, was a good-natured, easy man — 
except on a question of tithes — a scholar, a sound doc- 
trinarian, and convincing preacher, a bitter foe to Dissent 
and Radicalism. He certainly managed to Impress upon 
me some of the duties of a Christian, as well as some of 
the beauties of the dead languages. But my young mind 
at that time was a fallow which required very careful and 
persistent working. The gentleman in the parable, who 
let his wheat and tares ' grow together till the harvest,' 
was, I cannot help thinking, wrong in his judgment. He 
must have been an indifferent farmer. What I wanted at 
the critical age of fifteen — and by 'wanted' I do not mean 
to imply that I, personally, thirsted for the change — was 
a ' scarifier,' somebody to weed out the tares, and instil 
into me a good deal (including knowledge of the world) 
which would have been serviceable in after-hfe. A little 
Homer, a little Virgil, and a morning draught of the 
blessed Gospel, in Greek, and the rest of the day left 
pretty well to my own devices — such was the programme 
pursued with the boy who ' had done no good ' at Eton. 
J— a 
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I didn't grumble at the programme — ^bless ye, no I 
The Rector was too well occupied with his parish duties 
to devote his sole time and attention to myself, and 
during my stay in North Wales there were three accom- 
plishments which I had mastered more or less thoroughly 
— ^the art of fishing, the art of ' loafing/ and the art (if art 
it can be called) of swallowing fermented liquids. The 
neighbours — for the most part engaged in the manufac- 
ture or sale of flannels — ^were homely, hospitable people, 
and when anybody called the family spirit-stand was in- 
variably placed on the parlour table, no matter the hour. 
And to one who, like myself, had been ' dodging ' his duty, 
in ignorance of the flavour of gin, rum, or whisky, this 
seemed rather a meritorious custom. 

The spirit-stand, need I say, was not a familiar object 
at the Rectory, although, at the frequent little bachelor 
dinner-parties given there, the allowance of port-wine 
(which I always helped to carry up from the cellar) was 
one bottle per man — including myself — in addition to 
claret, or champagne, and sherry. This, it will be 
allowed, was trying a boy of fifteen somewhat high. But 
my tutor never failed to impress upon me the vital 
necessity of 'carrying' one's port *like a gentleman'; 
and not once was my capacity overestimated, either at 
home or when the guest of *old Drew,' the LucuUus 
of the district, who lived all alone on the banks of the 
river Severn, and gave the most perfect little dinners I 
ever sat down to. As any unsteadiness of gait might 
have entailed a bath in the river, one had to preserve the 
happy medium at these banquets. 

An attempt to make a Sunday-school teacher of me in 
Newtown failed lamentably. Whether the Welsh boy 
was less amenable to school discipline than the ordinary 
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youth, or whether my system of tuition was based on 
\vTong principles, matters not. Suffice it to say that 
when the discovery was made that, despite copper bribes 
and frequent knocks with the Good Book, my class was 
not quahfying for the championship, I lost all interest 
therein, and bestowed my entire attention upon the fair 
young lady-teacher on my left. But love's young dream, 
when pursued by the medium of the deaf and dumb 
alphabet, soon loses its freshness, and I was not particu* 
larly sorry when my tutor released me from further 
attendance at Sunday-school. 

LFrom Christmas, 1859, until June, i860, my life was 
^1 less productive. A httle hunting, a little rabbiting, 
(little billiards — we had a table at home — and a good 
ial of ' loafing ' : such was the programme. There were 
rtainly periodical visits paid to the Rev. Mr. Bangham, 
: of Christ Church, near Lichfield, who imagined he 
luld instil a little algebra into my composition. Vain 
ibagination ! Much more in my way was a visit paid, 
for the first time, to the House of Lords, in company 
with my father, in April, for the purpose of hearing the 
^Jebate on Lord Redesdale's Light-weight Racing Bill. 
^^Banks to the good offices of Eari Granville (an old 
^P^st Church friend of my father's, and at one time a 
^Trother officer in the yeomanry), we were enabled to stand 
on the floor of the House, just to the ' right rear ' of the 
Lord Chancellor, so we saw and heard everj-thing. 
Standing next me was Captain 'Josey' Little, a cele- 
brated gentleman-jockey of the period, who had been 
personally conducted to the Peers' Chamber by the Duke 
of Beaufort. 

The debate need not be referred to in full. Amongst 
^^fae speakers were Lord Redesdale — -who knew far more 
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about hunting than of the subject he had brought on the 
carpet — the Earl of Derby (the * Rupert of Debate *), the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Winchelsea, the 
Duke of Beauforti and Earl Granville. The last-named 
hit the right nail on the head by quoting the old legal 
aphorism, De minimis non curat Ux, which he translated 
as, * You cannot legislate for feather-weights,' as an argu- 
ment against Parliamentary interference with racing law 
and custom. And in the end, upon a promise from the 
Earl of Derby, then Senior Steward of the Jockey Club, 
that the matter would be dealt with by that body. Lord 
Redesdale withdrew his Bill. 

It may be asked how I, then a boy not sixteen years 
old, could possibly have apprehended and appreciated all 
these facts ? The answer is that this particular boy had 
at the time the Racing Calendar at his fingers' ends, and 
that he was somewhat difficult to pose with any problem 
connected with the turf. A lamentable state of things, 
possibly ; but as this is history, and not romance, it must 
be accepted as a true one. 

My soul did not go out in gratitude to the Council of 
Military Education, when I found that the preliminary 
examination to qualify for admission to the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, had been fixed for Ascot Week. But 
there was no help for it. The candidates, nearly 100, 
were examined in a large room in Chelsea Hospital. 
It was not a particularly difficult test, but we were not 
overburdened with talent, so the examiners said. And 
despite the careful arrangements which had been made to 
prevent the imparting of information by one candidate to 
another, I had not been long at work on the mathematical 
paper ere a dirty scrap of paper was pushed under the 
wooden partition on my left. The document contained a 
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f truly liberal offer : ' Eighteenpence and a good cigar for 
the meaning of isosceles triangle.' 

He did not get it. I was not going to endanger my 
matriculation for the best cigar that ever came out of 
Houndsditch. Besides, I was by no means a sound 
mathematician myself. So I let my neighbour burst in 
ignorance. In the matters of history, composition, dicta- 
tion, and the dead languages (of which Greek was a 
'voluntary' subject), I was pretty well at home; but at 
the end of the week, when the examiners had sucked us 
dry of information, the discomforting conviction was left 
in my mind that I had been ' spun ' in algebra. 

But I wasn't, although I had only worked out three out 
of the dozen problems set us, and not one of those three, 
to the best of my belief, correctly. But better luck than 
usual had attended my efforts, and it was a proud day 
when the news reached my family that I was entitled to 
wear Her Majesty's uniform as a gentleman-cadet. I 
suppose the authorities were ' hard up ' for cadets. 

My first impressions of the Royal Mihtary College were 
the reverse of favourable. Major William Peel had driven 
my father and myself over from Aldershot, where the 
once eminent gentleman-jockey was acting as barrack- 
master; and the bare walls, the whitewashed dormitories, 
_ to hold six, whose sole furniture consisted of iron cots, 
; corresponding number of tin foot-baths (then known 
mongst gentle men -cadets as ' tosh -cans '), filled me with 
disgust. But there were several sergeants of fierce and 
:^culent appearance marching about the building, who 
temed to say, ' You'll have to behave yourself ]ure, my 
jAne fellow'; and as all through life I have been quickly 
ible to adapt myself to circumstances, so was the mental 
ssolve made, ere I had interviewed the Lieutenant- 
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Governor and the Adjutant, to 'ground' myself in the 
profession about to be adopted, and to submit, as far as 
possible, to the discipline of the establishment — ^to pass 
out of which as speedily as possible it would be my 
earnest endeavour. 

Another sportsman who had entered a ' young un ' for 
the * Grand Military ' was Major Brabazon, at that time 
well known in racing circles. The two fathers and two 
sons naturally foregathered on this our opening day, and 
although John Palmer Brabazon (or ' Bwab,' as he has 
been for the last thirty years or more) was placed in the 
' A ' company, and my own designation was ' B 24,' we saw 
a good deal of each other during the eighteen months of 
' probation ' endured, and for some time our desks in the 
' hall of study ' were contiguous. 

Later in the evening the ' old hands ' arrived, many of 
them having entered the College in the days when the 
age-Hmit was fourteen instead of sixteen; and precious 
boasters and pretty romancers were these old regulation 
wallahs^ or * old regs,' as they were called. An hour or so 
after tattoo we were all locked within our dormitories — 
or, to be strictly accurate, the doors of the passages (two 
in each company's block), leading to the stairs, were 
locked ; and anybody with a tendency to somnambulism 
would have had a short walk indeed, whilst he who might 
be suddenly taken ill would have had to call very loudly 
indeed for medical aid. There was certainly a 'night- 
watch' within the building, but, according to my own 
experience, nothing short of an explosion or a superior 
earthquake was capable of arousing them. 

At bugle-call in the morning we had to turn out. A 
move was then made to the lavatory, each cadet disrobing 
himself and proceeding thither, ' tosh-can ' in hand, ' mit 
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nodings on.' It was certainly a primitive system of 
washing — first a good soaping all over, and then the 
contents of the ' tosh-can ' flung over the carcass. This 
was an operation which was performed with a zest by 
somebody else ; in fact, ' horse-play ' reigned supreme in 
the lavatory, especially in winter time ; and excellent as 
the simple arrangements might have been for Sandwich 
Islanders, it seemed (until yon got used to it) a little bit 
barbarous for the gently-nurtured. 

Breakfast was invariably served in the dining-hatis, one 
to each company, in messes, and consisted of coffee 
(ready made, with milk and sugar added a la ^ charity- 
school treat), poured into slop-ba=ins, and drunk out of 
them; bread-and-butter a discretion, and either eggs, 
cold boiled beef (ready cut), or sausages. Every item 
was excellent, and not much remained on the board after 
the mess had finished. There was a light luncheon, con- 
sisting of bread and cheese — and occasionally cold meat — 
with table-beer, supplied at eleven o'clock. This was a 
' stand-up ' function, and those who were out surveying and 
committing to paper the features and under- features of 
the picturesque neighbourhood took their ' provand ' with 
them, together with a well-filled flask. Dinner was (if 
my memory serves) at two, A joint (hot) of either beef 
or mutton was placed on each mess-table, followed by 
some sort of satisfying pudding; and the savage method 
usually employed in carving said joint would not have 
commended itself to the principal of a high school for 
young ladies. It was more like a Highland festival in the 
last century, the meat being attacked, and hacked, by 
each member of the mess simultaneously. When, during 
my last half-year at Sandhurst, I had risen to the rank of 
corporal, this custom was reformed altogether. 
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' One at a time, gentlemen, if you please/ was the 
order, and there was evidence of * reserved force • within 
me which ensured obedience. Tea we had in our dormi- 
tories, the Government fare being supplemented by savoury 
meats and other delicacies brought round each evening by 
the village confectioner, who in the morning presided at 
a cake stall, pitched temporarily at one comer of the 
big lake. 

My first drill was rather amusing than otherwise. Our 
uniforms not being ready, we paraded in mufti, with tall 
silk hats. We were in squads, each under the watchful 
eye of a sergeant. And it was the redoubtable ' Jemmy ' 
Clark who had the honour of licking me into shape. 
'Jemmy' was a little hard-bitten man, as straight as a 
dart ; gruff of voice and general demeanour, with a spice 
of grim humour within him. I believe he was as proud 
of the cadets he had drilled, as soon as they became ' set 
up,' as any hen of her brood; but he was a terrible 
Tartar with the ' last jined.' I can hear him now in my 
mind's ear. 

'Recruits — t'shurni Extension motions first practice 
a light and equal pressure o' both feet' (he knew not 
stops) 'the knees firm chest out belly in 'ead erect 
shoulders square palms of the 'ands to the front little 
fingers touching the seams of the trousis at the word one 
carry the 'ands,' etc. 

His instructions with regard to the performance of the 
'goose step,' too, were admirably clear. But it was 
almost as much as your life was worth to call it the 
' goose-step ' in the presence of ' Jemmy.' 

' Balance step without gaining ground at the word one 
the left fut is slowly advanced to the front care being 
taken to keep it par'rl with the 'rizon and exactly five 
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:hes from the ground the balance being kept firm and 
on the right fut eyes looking straight to the front 

ip that laughing number three can't ye d'ye want to 
spend your first day in the Black 'Ole ?' And so on, and 
so on. 

And at one period of the practice of the ' extension 
lotions,' additional interest was lent to the movement — 

was when we tried to touch the ground with our finger- 
tips without bending the knees— when a row of tall hats 
would desert their owner's heads for the gravel. Then 
even ' Jemmy ' himself would smile grimly as he chortled : 
' Stop that skylarking ! This ain't no circus.' 

Amongst other sergeants were Markland (a martinet), 
Farrow (somewhat puffed up with conceit, but a good 
NSOrt), Carroll, and Clements {rubicund, stout, and always 
[in a good temper). Our sergeant-major was a terror to 
the sloven and the slow. In his apartment, down in the 
basement of the building, he instructed us periodically 
in fencing and boxing, and up in our dormitories we had 
frequent glove-fights, in which science was subservient to 
hard hitting. 

The officers over us were Sir Harry Jones, the Governor, 
a white-haired veteran, formerly of the Royal Engineers, 
invariably known to the irreverent as ' Old Snivy.' We 
saw but little of him, save on field-days and at other 
smart functions. The Lieutenant-Governor was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Scott, a sour-visagcd individual not much 
like a soldier to the casual observer, an indifferent drill, 
and with a chronic cold in the head. I do not remember 
any pet-name that he may have had. Colonel Napier 
(afterwards Governor) was a severe -looking, soldier-like 
warrior, very strict — he was Superintendent of Studies — 
very just, and, naturally, very popular. He had no nick- 
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name amongst us, nor do I suppose that at any period of 
his career he ever had one. 

There were two captains of companies ; and our 
adjutant was Paterson, never called in barracks by any 
other name than Keekorch, a corruption of 'Quick march!' 
which he invariably employed on parade. He was an 
energetic, hard-worked, most excellent man, deservedly 
popular, and we used to pity him, and mutter ' Shame !' 
when on Board days he was ' blown up ' by ' the Duke.' 
Poor old Keekorch got more reviled on that day than 
anybody else. 

Old Hilton could not possibly have been mistaken for 
anybody but a Quartermaster. He was joviality per- 
sonified, was the father of three fair daughters, and used 
to invite some of us to delightful little dinner-parties. In 
fact, the Chiteau Hilton was about the brightest spot in 
the somewhat prosaic atmosphere of the Royal Military 
College. Major Ward was succeeded as riding-master, 
during the period I passed at College, by Captain C. C. 
Brooke, of whom more anon, formerly riding-master to 
the gth Lancers, and in his youth a good man between 
the flags on a steeplechase course. The doctor was — 
well, I have no desire to libel anybody but myself in this 
volume — but he was no Brodie. His knowledge of 
medicine was probably limited, but his remedies were 
heroic. My only visit to the hospital was in consequence 
of a slight bilious attack. I was admitted at half-past 
ten, and treated to a powerful emetic at eleven. A plain 
dinner was placed before me at two, and at five certain 
aperient pills were given me to swallow. Just before 
bedtime I was discharged from hospital. 

Besides the sergeants already mentioned, there were 
sundry detectives, out of uniform, who used to patrol the 
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' neighbourhood of the College. I never heard of the de- 
tection of any serious crime, however, by their efforts, 
and they were chiefly useful as keepers of the different 
lodges at the entrances to the grounds. It was an 
offence for a cadet to be seen on premises licensed for the 
sale of alcoholic stimulants, and the detectives as well as 
f the sergeants were certainly successful in checking illicit 
I imbibing, although three of us had every reason to bless 
I the policy of inaction in this direction once pursued by 
I Sergeant Farrow. In the course of a ramble we had 
[•entered a small hostelry in the village of Sandhurst — 
I some three miles from the College — and were refreshing 
f exhausted nature, when in walked the sergeant. He was 
' on his way back after drilling some of the boys at the 
adjacent Wellington College. ' Report us ?' Not he ; as 
long as we kept the circumstance strictly to ourselves, he 
would make no move in that direction. He passed a 
social twenty minutes in our company, and we heard no 
more of the incident. This was fortunate, as we had all 
been examined the previous week for our commissions, 
[ which would most certainly have been withheld for a 
period had we been reported for so flagrant a breach of 
[ the regulations. 

I am not quite sure if the redoubtable 'Jemmy's' strict 

I regard for duty would have justified him in a similar 

I policy of forbearance. But his bark was always worse 

[ than his bite, and he delighted in recalling fictitious 

memories of his seventies. Years after I had left the 

Royal Military College, I drove over there from Aldershot. 

kThe first man I saw was Sergeant James Clark. 
'"Remember ye?'" he grunted. ' O' course I do; 
remember getting ye broke.' 
A degradation which I had not suffered. 
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CHAPTER V, 

MAKING SOLDIERS. 

Now for the instructors and professors of learning, who 
naturally had a great deal to do with life at the Royal 
Military College, 

First of all, Colonel Adams, always known (behind his 
back) as * Swinks ' — why or wherefore I never heard. He 
had served, I fancy, in some infantry regiment at about 
the time of the Peninsular War, and wore a weird-looking 
uniform on Board day and at public rejoicings, whilst 
the forage-cap which he occasionally donned, together 
with a military surtout on working days, was of the 
baggy ' Badajos ' pattern. He was the oldest inhabitant 
of The Terrace, where the professors lived. 

'Swinks' was unique. He had no intention of being 
jocular, and his anecdotes were, I verily believe, told 
more with a view of striking terror into our young hearts 
than for the purpose of amusing us ; for he would sup- 
press the laughter which invariably followed them with 
no uncertain voice. He had been a gentleman-cadet here 
in the old, old days, and, in describing his College ex- 
periences, invariably compared himself with the Apostle 
Paul, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

' Ugh r he would grunt at the commencement, when- 
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T he dropped into history, 'you young men know 
nothing of what a cadet's life used to be — ughl you're 
all made of salt or sugar nowadays, and not used to 
roughing it. Talk about St. Paul ! he had forty stripes 
all but one given him, but I — / used to get a hcking 
every day of my life — ugh! St. Paul was let down from 
the walls of Corinth in a basket, and I used to be hung 
outside the dormitory window head downwards by my 
night-shirt night after night. And if my mother hadn't 
lade my night-shirts extra strong, I should have broken 
ly neck — ugh, ugh !' 

There was a square redoubt — an earthwork solidified 
by time and turf — in the grounds, which was, I imagined, 
originally erected under the directions and superintendence 
of Colonel Adams. At all events, the erection always 

'ent by the name of ' Swinks's Folly." On field-days 
'some of us used to defend this redoubt, whilst others 
stormed it with great valour. It was whilst making one 
of a forlorn hope at its capture that I was hurled into the 
moat, which contained some 5 feet of dirty water, and 
not only was my battle-tunic irretrievably damaged — the 
original colour was washed out — but the barrel of my Enfield 
rifle had become fouled so effectually with the mud of 
that ditch that my pocket-money was stopped for a fort- 
night for 'cleaning arms.' Considering that I was not to 
blame, I thought this hard. 

Swinks ' would discourage any show of mihtary 
ardour, and more than once was I checked for gaping out 

if window at some detachment of redcoats coming from, 

ir returning to, the camp at Aldershot. 

Sit down, you young fool 1' he would say. 'You'll 
see quite enough of soldiers before you're much older.' 
And I did. 
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Very severe was he on the subject of the new musketry 
drill, and the theory of accurate shooting. 

'What does it matter,' he would ask, 'whether in a 
battle you hit Tom Brown on the head or Bill Smith on 
the ankle ? All you want to do is to disable your enemy, 
and you could do that just as well with old Brown Bess. 
And how are you going to get an accurate aim when 
there's so much smoke about that you can't tell one man 
from another — ugh ! Blaze into the blue of 'em — that's 
what we used to do — and then a foot of cold steel in their 
guts — ugh, ugh r 

It was common rumour that in the past ' Swinks ' had, 
whilst superintending mining operations, caused the death 
of a private of the Royal Engineers. The mine would 
not ' go off,' and a sapper was sent down to make 
inquiries. Just as he got there, the machinery worked. 
Such was the story, and he was occasionally saluted 
(when the caller was "well out of range) with a shout of, 
' Who killed the sap ?' 

Other professors of fortification were Captain Phillips, 
R.E., and Lieutenant Doull, R.A. The last-named left 
the College in '6i, and, according to rumour, served 
on the side of the Confederates in the American War. 
Phillips was a careful instructor, with a perfect know- 
ledge of his subjects. He was the last man anybody 
would take a liberty with, and was deservedly popular. 

Surveying and military drawing were taught by (amongst 
others) Captain Taylor and Lieutenant Palmer. Poor 
Taylor was subsequently drowned whilst boating on the 
lake. Palmer used to play cricket with us, and ' fancied 
himself at most accomplishments. 

Major Chesney, K.E. (of 'Battle of Dorking' faine), 
and Captain Adams (late Cape Mounted Rifles), ex- 
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pounded the beauties of military history ; whilst the 
French language was hammered into us by the burly 
Charente (formerly of the Royal Academy, Woolwich), 
the dandified Tallandier, and by yet another Gaul whose 
name has slipped my memory. And there is this to be 
said for Charente — he })utde you learn. In all my ex- 
perience I never encountered so exacting a driver or so 
stern a disciplinarian. We used occasionally to 'chafif' 
the other men on the subjects of frogs and Waterloo; 
but Charente was made of much sterner stuff. 

Amongst the professors of mathematics, I can only re- 

I member Todhunter, the Rev. Mr. Deck, and delightful 
'Paddy ■ Greer, the last-named the best-natured of school- 
Inasters, with a brogue on him that he could have hung 
his hat upon. During the last week of term, what were 
klled 'relaxed studies' were in vogue; the cadets sat in 
Be halls of study during the usual working hours, and 
did pretty well what they liked — read, write letters, draw 
caricatures, tell Sabbath anecdotes, sotio voce, or indulge 
in ' bear-fights.' And it was exhilarating in the extreme 
to watch the countenance of Mr. Greer, as expressive of 
the workings of his mind. He would try to preserve a 
serious visage whilst pretending to read some enthralling 
treatise on the binomial theory ; gradually chuckles, and 
then bursts of laughter, would escape him. Then he 
would expostulate, very feebly : 

'Ah now, asy, asy, ye omadhauns! Behave yerselves, 
bhoys. Bad cess to ye !' 

Finally he would join in the ' bear-fight,' and upon the 
signal to ' dismiss' being given, he would seize his bat, 
dart out of the room, along the passages, through the 
Grand Entrance, and dash down the steps, whooping at 
the top of his voice, and pursued by the yells and shouts 
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of the emancipated. In fact, 'relaxed studies' and their 
consequences were mirthful enough, though hardly con- 
ducive to dignity. 

There was one anecdote of ' Paddy ' which I always 
refused to credit. The late Prince Consort used occa- 
sionally to look in at the soldier-factory, and the story 
ran that he once asked the mathematical professor what 
progress a certain cadet was making in his studies. 

'Progress, is ut?' was the startling rejoinder. 'Sure, 
'tis the progress av a Connemara hog' — and then, sud- 
denly remembering himself: 'I humbly ax pardon, yer 
honour, I mane yer Rile Highness ; I was afther forgettin" 
meself.' 

But, as above observed, I do not beUeve that story, 
which, tike many other tales told of Irishmen, should be 
taken cum grano. 

The instructors in the German language were two in 
number — an ancient who answered to the name of Karl 
Dressncr, and a Teutonic Jew, one Ehrenbaum. As the 
last-named had been ' put over ' the other, who had been 
teaching his native tongue here for many years, there was 
no love lost between the twain. In fact, they hated each 
other cordially, and, with the ready perception of youth, 
their pupils were not slow to find this out. The halls of 
study were double rooms, divided by folding-doors, always 
open when the other professors (one in each compartment) 
were holding forth, but invariably kept tightly closed 
when the Germans entered into occupation. Until it got 
stale, the great jest used to be to make an exchange in 
their hats, umbrellas, or top-coats, in order that they 
might meet afterwards and spit at each other like cats. 
Apocryphal tales, too, used to be carried to each as to 
what his rival had said of him in the hearing of the tale- 
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larer, until Herren Ehrenbaum and Dressner got within 
measurable distance of shedding one another's blood. 

Old Karl was certainly the favourite of the two, and 
although not one of us was any better off in the matter 
of a knowledge of the picturesque language of Schiller and 
Goethe at the end than he was at the commencement of 
his course of study, we used, with assistance, to plough 
through a tale or two, translating them from the original 
German. Two of these tales were, ' The Fight with the 
Dragon ' — quite childish nonsense — and a most touching 
incident in the life of a young man who, after having 
spent his youth in revelry and debauchery, lay on his 
death-bed and, suffering from remorse, prayed to his dead 
father to place him once again at the ' cross roads ' which 
respectively to Heaven and the Pit of Tophet. It was 

long story, and dear old Dressner used occasionally to 
ihed tears as he corrected the translator for the -time 
being. At length we arrived at the point where the 
young man's prayer was answered, and he was once more 
under the starter's orders at the 'cross-roads.' 

'Und vich roat, dinkst dow,' the Professor asked his 
exasperating pupils in general, 'dot yoong mann dook 
dcr zegond dime ?' 

I couldn't help it. The answer came pat : ' The 
Fulham Road, for Cremorne Gardens, sir.' 

Old Karl was furious, and threatened to have me im- 
prisoned within a fortress. I urged that, according to all 
the records of human nature, the young man would most 
certainly have taken the same old road, and quoted the 
aged couplet about the Devil when he was sick. This only 
made matters worse. The mention of the E\il One was 
a capital offence, and I had to stay behind that morning 
ftcr the class was broken up to listen to a serious jobation. 
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But it was another who dexterously inserted a lively 
young frog in one of this Professor's cloth gloves as it lay 
on his desk, causing a panic shortly afterwards, and the 
exclamation, ' Herr Gott ! a gluf alife T from the in- 
structor, who was short-sighted, but could not fail to see 
the miraculous jumping glove. Nor was it I who cut 
little black devils out of cardboard, and by means of long 
threads attached, with the other ends in the hands of the 
operator, dangled the imps up and down from the gaselier 
just in front of poor Dressner's fine nose. Ah me ! we 
had fun and to spare with those Teutons; but I don't 
think they minded much, and there was not one of us 
who had not a soft corner in his heart for dear old Karl. 
As for Ehrenbaum, whose name was but seldom pro- 
nounced as spelt, riot reigned supreme in his class, 
although by bribes of cigars (very bad ones) and illicit 
schnapps he often attempted to preserve something like 
order. But, as before observed, nobody tried to learn the 
Deutscher tongue. We did other work, or read novels, 
beneath the shelter of the lids of our desks; and very 
sorrowful was the countenance of the good Professor Max 
MUller, after I had failed to answer one or two simple 
questions, in his vivd voce examination, at the end of my 
spell of study. His Royal Highness * the Duke ' did not 
betray as much sorrow as wrath on his fine countenance, 
as he lectured us subsequently on the heinousness of our 
wilful ignorance of German. 

A Mr. Jones used to lecture to us occasionally on the 
subjects of geology and chemistry ; but beyond doing our 
utmost to create the most awful of smells, and to blow the 
lecture-hall into the air, we made but little progress in 
those most fascinating studies. 
The care of eur souls was entrusted to the Rev. Dr. 
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Chepmell, a tall gentleman inclining to corpulence, with 
long straight hair brushed well off his forehead, and a 
clean-shaven face which always looked as if It had been 
freshly oiled. Each and every one of us had a certain 
amount of religious instruction, in addition to compulsory 
attendance — save for the Roman Catholics — in chapel 
■ery day. The said chapel was then situate in the main 
ilding, facing the grand entrance ; and occasionally 
when religious instruction was in full swing down below, 
some irreverent and evil-minded cadet would open the 
gallery door and shout blasphemy, in the full knowledge 
lat he could not be recognised in the gloom. But the 
incealment of a detective in the gallery at a later date 
effectual in putting a stop to this villainy. Poor old 
Ihepmell was a very nervous man, and used to look as if 
wanted to be far away when we saluted him out of 
He invariably returned a salute in the most cordial 
lanner, with the proper hand to his hat, and it was 
lerefore an infamous act of tyranny for a party of cadets 
to divide, as they often did when they met him, and, 
passing him on either side, salute him with both right 
and left hands. Veritable imps of mischief were the 
^thoroughbred Sandhurst cadets ' of those days. 
i A great feature in the training of the embryo Wolseley 
was riding. A Major Ward, late of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, was riding-master in my ' recruit ' days, and a 
good easy man was he. Seated on hunting saddles, with 
spurs on our heels, we jogged along round the school, 
learning one or two manceuvres, and occasionally 
accompanying the Sergeant- Major (Brittlebank, of the 
Carabineers, afterwards one of the witnesses in favour of 
the claimant to the Tichlsorne estates) on some country 
■Kursion. Poor Ward's death created a vacancy in the 
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equestrian department, which was filled by Captain C. C. 
Brooke, a man whose tongue was as rough as his system 
of training the noble animal. And woe to his pupils 1 
The comfortable hunting saddles were returned into store, 
and nice new, slippery 'hussar' tormentors, with peaked 
pommels and cantles, were taken into use. A hussar 
saddle, without the accoutrements, is not exactly a bed 
of roses, and the absence of stirrups was fatal to the 
balance of many a beginner. At the word of command, 
'Stirrups up!' I could see every cheek blanch; and 
there was a sad falling-off during our first few riding 



Bridoons— simple snaffle-bits without cheek-pieces — 
were in our horses' mouths, and the use of spurs was not 
permitted just at first. 

' Learn to keep your adjective hands down, and to 
balance your something-else bodies in the saddle, and 
then you shall have all the bad-language bits and spurs 
you want,' was the promise given us. But, oh, that first 
day of spurs ! Full many a bold cadet bit the sawdust, 
for the horses were not exactly dummies; and one rider, 
who turned his toes out like the historical ' hinfantry 
hadjutant," having got both his spurs fast fixed in the 
girths, his mount careered madly round and round the 
school, until there came a dissolution of partnership. 
Language ? I have never heard a more flowery or 
variegated assortment since, save in a Stable-boys' In- 
stitute. 

Having been accustomed to ride something or other 
since the age of four, I managed to stick on during the 
manoeuvres, and never once came under the lash of the 
instructor's tongue. And some of the horses — our mounts 
were constantly being changed — were not so easy to 
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lanage. ' The Bull,' a stout-buUt bay, was given to 
prushing' his fences, and took a lot of holding when he 
mce caught sight of the ' Bar.' Another bay (a mare) 
had such a light mouth that any but the lightest feel at it 
would bring her forehand up in the air. One of the 

(leasantest mounts of all was 'The Roan,' one of the 
th Hussars' horses, and a survivor of the charge of the 
Six Hundred.' There was a mark on one of his quarters 
rhich was said to have been caused by the spUnter of a 
iell, but this I got to look upon as 'another story." 
Sergeant- Major Brittlebank was a very fine specimen 
of a cavalry-man. About 6 feet 5 inches in height, he 
seemed to be all legs and voice. He always spoke as if 
in the midst of a deadly combat and deserted by his 
comrades. I used to think he despised the riding-master 
— he was bound by nature to look down upon him — 
and he was indefatigable in placing us correctly in the 
saddle. Those were the days of very long stirrups, when 
the rider, who had to keep his centre of gravity well 
forward, could just get a ' light and easy feel ' on the iron 
with the ■ ball of the foot,' preserving at the same time the 
' full play of the ankle-joint.' 
^L There was no bullying at Sandhurst in my time, prob- 
^Kbly because we were all pretty much of a size. Cricket 
^"was not much indulged in, except when the officers of the 
Staff College (which was then located in the left wing of 
our building) asked us to join their game. Nor was there 
much enthusiasm over football, save on St. Patrick's 
Day, when the Irishmen always challenged the rest of 
the College. Nice rough play it was, too — principally 
' hacking.' Such leisure as we had was usually occupied, 
when out of doors, in walks more or less long. Surveying 
»ok up a lot of our time. Clad in his special jacket of 
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' pepper-and-salt ' mixture, and armed with sketch-block 
and prismatic compass, the young surveyor salUed forth 
at early morn for a spell of four or five hours' sketching, 
and taking of angles. It was an enthralUng study, and 
the freedom from restraint, and opportunities afforded for 
smoking, breathing the pure fresh air of the heather-clad 
hills, and cheering up the occupants of such houses (be 
still, my fluttering heart I) as might have to be included 
in the survey, made it additionally sweet. 

Of course there were annual sports. We had no cinder- 
track, but ran on gravel — rough, flinty gravel, in ' ammuni- 
tion' boots. The rest of the dress consisted of flannel 
shirts, or silk ones, in gaudy colours, with flannel trousers 
— a dress, in fact, which any school athlete of the present 
day would look upon with the utmost contempt. But, if 
records were not 'cut,' we had plenty of fun, especially 
when in the quarter-of-a-mile race another competitor 
crossed immediately in front just as I was making my 
effort, and we both came down scr-r-runch on the awful 
gravel. My shirt was ripped off my back, and neither of 
us had much countenance left. The hundred yards 
race (or the ' spin,' as it was called) was run across the 
parade-ground, and fell (I think) to Peyton. 

Our studies in fortification were not confined to indoors, 
as periodically we were instructed in the laborious opera- 
tion of throwing up earthquakes, at which we laboured 
like convicts. The manufacture of gabions and fascines 
was lighter and more interesting work ; but I had qualms 
when conducted into a mine for the first time — and by 
Swinks, too 1 

As for the diversions of the Royal Military College, 
there was Blackwater Fair, held in October — not such a 
high-class festival as Windsor Fair, but lively enough. 
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Here, too, were roulette-tables, which were but indif- 
ferently well patronized by the cadets, who for the most 
part had other uses for their pocket-cash than the enriching 
of the unrighteous and unwashed. There was a circus in 
the fair, and here we used to make ourselves popular by 
pelting the male performer on the bare-backed Barb with 
detonating pellets. And this species of entertainment 
usually resulted in a free fight, which was exactly what 
we had been bidding for. 

To the Ascot meeting of 1861 I went, on the first three 
days — on the Tuesday afoot, with two other cadets, all of 
us in uniform ; on the Wednesday some of us rode over 
in mufti ; and on the Cup Day I drove a select trio over 
in a dogcart. We subsequently held high revelry at the 
Duke of York Hotel, just outside the principal entrance to 
the College grounds ; and when I appeared on parade at 
an early hour next morning, for inspection by H.R.H. 
* the Duke,' it was Sergeant Farrow who observed : 

* Hot coppers is cheap to-day, I notice, B 24.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WITHOUT PURCHASE. 

One of the first bets of importance I can remember winning 
was due to the victory of Brown Duchess, the property of 
Mr. Joseph Saxon, in the Oaks of 1861. Who inspired us 
I forget, but certain it is that Brabazon and I entrusted 
that celebrated commission-agent, Mr. William Wright, of 
London, with certain sovereigns for investment on the 
bonnie brown mare, instructing him at the same time to 
wire the result of the race to myself at Blackwater railway- 
station. There was a certain amount of espionage exercised 
over letters and telegrams received at the College, so this 
precaution was necessary, more especially as gambling 
was looked upon with no favourable eye by the authorities. 
We got a good price about Brown Duchess, and were 
naturally much elated on receipt of Mr. Wright's message. 
Fabulous tales of our acquired wealth went the rounds, 
nor were we at any special pains to contradict them, save 
when it was suggested that we might be able to see our 
way to float substantial loans on very doubtful security. 
And what we had won all ' went ' at Ascot the following 
week, to my unutterable disgust, although I don't think 
* Bwab * groaned much, as he cared more for the sport of 
racing than for the chance of enriching himself. At that 
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rtime he was an enthusiast in matters relating to 'form'; 
and he would draw portraits of jockeys by the hour 
together — painting in the colours worn by them — when in 
' study,' instead of improving his mind with a careful 
digest of the German language. 

' Short leave ' was not very difficult to obtain, for those 
who had relatives in London, and nobody wanted leave 

' to visit any other spot. As for those who had no relatives 
1 the gay Metropolis — well, it is not difficult to imitate the 
handwriting of one who has no earthly existence. The 
only things to be avoided in the fictitious letter of invita- 
tion were undue gush, and an envelope bearing the em- 
bossed name and address of the York Town stationer, 
close to the College. !t was also as well to blot the letter 
before handing it to the Adjutant, who would in due 
course place the document before the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Upon one occasion a cadet received the rebuff direct. 

' The next time you write yourself a letter of invitation 
from an affectionate Uncle Charles,' said old ' Keekorch,' 
' it would be as well to make sure the ink is dry before 
handing me the letter,' 

And there was no leave thenceforth in prospect for 

I Gentleman Cadet B 247. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that not one of us was 
overburdened with cash at that period. By hook or by 
crook we managed to scrape enough together — we who 

I had obtained the coveted two days' leave — for the fare to 
London, leaving a surplus sufficient to pay for ' a good 
time' whilst there. Sci revacare gradum ? How about 
getting back ? It was just possible that the cash for the 
return journey might be expended on theatres, dancing- 
rooms, and riotous junketings : so, with commendable 
forethought, the cadet who was hohday-making almost 
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invariably took with him the prismatic compass ordinarily 
used for the spying-out of angles whilst engaged on a 
survey, in case of accidents and a leakage in the sovereign 
purse. The recognised value of the little compass for 
purposes of hypothecation was thirty shillings, a sum 
which, as a rule, amply sufficed to pay the balance of the 
hotel bill and the return fare — third class, of course. 

But there came a day when the mart of Messrs. Atten- 
borough, in Air Street, Piccadilly, was overstocked with 
prismatic compasses. 

' Can't take any more of these things,' said the assistant, 
as I produced the too-familiar instrument, in its sling case 
of solid leather. ' We've had thirteen in already this 
morning.' 

And I had to go much further east ere I could find an 
accommodating ' uncle.' 

In our Metropolitan jaunts we usually dined at the 
Wellington, at the corner of St. James's Street, or at 
Simpson's, in the Strand. The little theatre in that 
thoroughfare, then under the management of Mrs. Swan- 
borough, was the fashionable playhouse for the Sandhurst 
cadet, and vivid is my memory of the first night of 
Aladdin^ or the Wonderful Scamp, at which I assisted, 
as a humble pittite, in April, 1861. Marie Wilton, 
Charlotte Saunders, Fanny Josephs, * Johnnie' Clarke, 
* Jemmie ' Rogers, old Bland, and Danvers — what a cast 
it was 1 I finished up that * evening ' at 6 a.m., by sound 
slumber in the train which conveyed me to Northampton 
for the first day of the races, and I had previously visited 
Evans's, the Cider Cellars (where I remained till the 
National Anthem was played, at 3 a.m.), the Blue Posts, 
and the Burmese Caf<§, in the Haymarket. 
The only visitor I had during my College career was my 
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elder brother, then an undergraduate at Christ Church, 
Oxford. The first time he called he obtained leave for 
me to accompany him to Aldershot for the day with the 
greatest ease. 

' With pleasure,' purred the Lieutenant-Governor, Into 
' whose office we were shown. ' Your brother, Mr. Molt, 
s a most exemplary cadet.' 

But on the next occasion of the fraternal visit, some 
months afterwards, there was no leave forthcoming. And 
yet I had committed no crime in the interim, or, at all 
events, had not been found out. But old Scott was firm 
as adamant. Drill and studies must on no account be 
interrupted. He was sorry he could not make an excep- 
tion in my case, but, etc., etc. 

Could the old warrior have got wind that Reading 
Steeplechases were to be held that day ? Or was it simple 
biliousness on his part ? I wondered. 

' French leave' was not altogether fashionable at Sand- 
hurst, but was occasionally taken, all the same. Escape 
by means of a dormitory window was out of the question, 
and was never attempted, simply because there was a 
basement some 40 feet beneath, and the parapet thereof 
was beyond the limit of an ordinary leap, even when under- 
taken with the aid of bedclothes knotted together. In 
I fact, as far as we of the * B * company were concerned, 
temporary liberty, unless by connivance, was impracticable. 
But some cadets of the 'A' company used to manage to 
effect what we never attempted. I suppose there was 
more ' go * about the * A ' company. 
At all events, there was a flitting from that wing of the 
College one night, after ' last post," to Aldershot, to assist 
at some revelry or other ; and the swallowing capacity of 
the revellers having been overestimated, discovery of the 
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delinquents followed. And solitary confinement — more 
familiarly known in College as ' the Black Hole ' or ' the 
Hole' — followed that. But there was passed under the 
door of said ' Hole * a screwdriver, and soon after dusk 
that evening the truants were once more at large. 

This time their * point ' was the Duke of York Hotel, 
close to the main entrance gate, and here did these mis- 
creants entrench themselves up in the band-gallery in the 
ballroom. Where the money to pay for their supplies 
came from deponent sayeth not, but certain it was that 
they were tolerably well provisioned — more especially in 
the matter of brandy — for a siege. 

The forces of law and order were not long in finding 
out the strategic position occupied by the rebels, and a 
strong force of sergeants, bandsmen, and detectives was 
sent to dislodge them. Sergeant Markland was in com- 
mand of this detachment. 

' Surrender, you up there !' shouted the commander ; 
but the only response from the rebels was a yell of trucu- 
lent (and not particularly sober) defiance. And then 
Sergeant Markland did a brave act. Shouting ' Follow 
me, men!' he led the attacking -party at the double. 
Half-way up the frail staircase he was met by an empty 
bottle hurled from above, and had not the doughty 
sergeant's forage-cap possessed a stiff leathern peak, that 
bottle would probably have staved in part of his skull. 
As it was, the peak saved his life, and with the rebels 
cowed somewhat by the reflection on what * might have 
been,* their capture was speedily effected. 

Naturally enough, the Council of Military Education 
would not brook such rank and murderous mutiny as this, 
and the College was very soon afterwards deprived of the 
presence of these gentlemen-rioters. Whether any one 
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l of them subsequently got his commission ' direct," I am 

\ unable to say for certain ; but to the best of my belief 

f the army, as a profession, was closed to each and all, who 

might not care to enlist, and enjoy the privileges of a full 

private. 

A short time after I had quitted the College, a dastardly 

. outrage was committed in the observatory by two cadets, 

f who smashed telescopes and other scientific instruments, 

and — which was a still more heinous crime — tore up and 

burnt the records of the observations of past years. It 

was a Gothic and a brutal act, for which insanity could 

have been the only excuse. Yet, though both cadets were 

expelled, one — I am writing from my own knowledge, and 

cannot answer for the other one — certainly obtained a 

J commission at a later date. 

It was in July, 1861, that I paid my first visit to 
'glorious Goodwood.' Through the hospitality of an 
I over-indulgent parent, I made one of a jovial party at the 
, Bedford Hotel, Brighton, who journeyed to the ducal 
[ park and back again daily. To a boy of seventeen a 
I regime of turtle and other savoury meats, washed down 
I with sparkling wines, was no common or unwelcome 
I experience, and the 'reaction,' on returning that same 
I week to resume my studies on a homely diet of roast beef 
I and table-beer, was almost painful. 

Well do I remember the hoisting of the number of forty- 
\ six runners for the Stewards' Cup that year. Although the 
sporting papers of to-day are fond of mentioning the fact 
that a ' record ' field of forty-five started for this race, 
they always omit to mention the fact that forty-six jockeys 
were 'weighed out.' One of the competitors, however, 
fell lame in the preliminary canter, and did not go to the 
starting-post. The winner, Croagh Patrick, was trained 
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by Tom Cliff at Hednesford, on Cannock Chase, within 
an easy ride of my own home, so I had (although not 
pecuniarily interested in the race) a sort of sentimental 
fancy for the horse, who was ridden by a boy named 
Taylor (who years afterwards met his death in the course 
of a hurdle-race), and belonged to Mr. George Moore (at 
one time M.P. for Limerick, and afterwards unseated on 
petition), father of the brothers George and Augustus, 
who are now well known in the world of letters. 

On the Thursday morning — the day I was due to return 
to College — my father (as was his custom) came to my 
bedside very early, and confided to me that, so far, he 
had had ' a very bad Goodwood.' 

* In fact,' he added, ' if The Wizard doesn't win to-day, 
I shall be hard hit.' 

He then expressed the hope that I would work hard 
during the next term, if only on account of this latest 
indulgence given me. And I then and there registered a 
vow within me that I would leave no stone unturned, or 
book unopened, in order to ' pass out ' — to get my com- 
mission without purchase — before Christmas. My full 
time would not be up till the following August, and he 
who did not get within the first 20, in the final com- 
petition, might still purchase his *com.,' provided he 
qualified. But I was determined that no more cash 
should be expended on myself just yet awhile, especially 
with the ' old man,' as I thought, * broke.' 

Then I was questioned as to my own finances. 

* Have you got that ^10 your godfather gave you last 
week ?' 

Alas ! rash, miserable gamester that I was, the Ponte- 
fract Giant (Mr. John Greaves, a well-known bookmaker 
of the day) had got it all. I had indeed lost the bulk 
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of the handsome ' tip ' I had received from Mr. Edward 
Oakeley, my great-unde and godfather (who must not 
be confused with my other godfather, mentioned in 
Chapter I.), on Flat Iron — that was not the name, but 
'twin serve — for the Goodwood Stakes. 

' You young fool I' said my father, ' what on earth made 
you back Flat Iron ?' 

' I saw Tom Parr back him,' 

I had a great belief in Tom Parr at that time, although 
since the 'Fisherman' days he had (I heard afterwards) 
been ' drifting.' And if he did not actually die in the 
workhouse, he was not far off, according to report. 

1 returned, therefore, to Sandhurst with the determina- 
tion to work as no cadet had ever worked before. The 
Wizard had succumbed by the shortest of heads to 
Mr. Ten Broeck's Starke for the Goodwood Cup; and 
although the author of my being was not actually ruined 
by the result, I had, in my ignorance of all worldly 
matters (except mischief), a strong impression that no 
purchase -money would be forthcoming on my behalf, 
and that I must henceforth carve out my own path in 
life. 

One big task before me was to draw three plates In 
' permanent ' fortification, with the whole of the ' attack ' 
on the town fortified in accordance with the first system 
of that Vauban whose memory we all cursed daily. This 
feat was supposed to take a year to accomplish ; I managed 
to cram it all — together with many abstruse and detestable 
theories on the subject to be deduced from standard 
works — into six months. I was studying or working for 
fourteen hours most days, and the ' midnight oil ' was 
represented by a species of dark lantern, composed of a 
lighted candle shaded by a 'tosb-can,' so that my studies 
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after ' lights out ' should not be interrupted by the ' nigt 
watch.' 

' Long odds ' were always on offer against my passing 
amongst the first twenty in the final examination, but 
thanks to industry, and a certain amount of prowess, the 
'outsider' was an easy winner. That is to say, I was 
fourteenth on the list. And it was certainly the proudest 
moment of my life when our revered and Royal Commander- 
in-Chief read out from his list, ' B 24, Mott,' and I took 
my place, with carried arms (we had the short Enfield, 
with sword-bayonet, as a weapon), in the little detachment 
of ' a score.' The world was a bright and shining spot 
then, and no mistake, and I felt like hugging everybody 
within reach, from the red-faced ' Duke' to the pretty girl 
■ with the nice boots who was watching the proceedings 
from the green. 

' Bwab ' was also one of the successful twenty, as was 
my next neighbour in the company, B 23, Gatacre, who 
is now General Gatacre (of Chitral fame), and who will, I 
devoutly hope, be a Field-Marshal before the close of his 
career. Curiously enough, Gatacre and I came out the 
two first in the landscape - drawing competition, the 
examiner in which was the Rev. Charles Kingsley, a most 
delightful man to talk to, an optimist who inspired sym- 
pathy and respect amongst all with whom he came in 
contact. But Gatacre was in firont, and five years after- 
wards ' headed ' me again in a pony-race on the burning 
plain of Ind. 

For some reason or other there was no ' Com. Dinner ' 
that year, %.t., a banquet usually held (in London) to cele- 
brate the acquisition of commissions by cadets, who were 
privileged to invite as many friends as they liked. 

I think it was the last of the lucky ' score ' who j 
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seriously endangered hts prospects by ' wetting his luck ' 
at the Duke of York, and subsequently swa.ggering into 
College, up the steps, and through the grand entrance — 
almost a capital offence unless the intruder were under 
arms. And upon being ' checked,' the offender ' said 
things ' to the sergeant. Result — commission suspended 
for six months. 

I felt at least a head taller when the report on my pro- 
gress and general behaviour reached home. Said report 
contained one line, which was grand and joyful reading to 
myself: 

' Education am^ied.' 

I fancy, however, that my father had some doubts as to 
the strict accuracy of that statement. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EASTWARD HO ! 

Happy the embryo Wolseley whose services on behalf of 
his country were in such urgent demand as mine, appa- 
rently, were. Ere I had quitted my training-quarters 
one month, commissions in no less than three cavalry 
regiments were offered me. It may be that they were 
short of cavalry officers at the time, or it may be — and I 
prefer to accept this idea — that the respective Colonels of 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and 
the i6th Lancers had heard from the Sandhurst autho- 
rities that I had the * makings * of a Prince Rupert or a 
Cardigan within me ; at all events, the offers were written 
plainly enough. The idea of entering the mounted branch 
of the service was delightful to myself ; with a handsome 
uniform and * the pride of the spurs to jingle,' I should 
take a lot of holding. But my father had qualms on the 
subject of the necessary expenditure. 

* I simply can't afford to send you into a cavalry regi- 
ment,' quoth he; and although it was explained to him 
that money might be made by a subsequent exchange 
into the infantry of the line, the old man could not be 
brought to see matters in the same light. So I had to 
climb down a peg, and when my ' most obedient, humble 
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servant,' the Adjutant-General, subsequently informed nie 
by letter that I had been p;azetted to an ensigncy in the 
19th First York North Riding Regiment, I was quite 
resigned to the position. Dulcc et decorum est pro patrid 
And could not I die for my country as effectually, 
if not quite as gracefully, in a red coat with grass-green 

:ings, as in a plumed helmet, with a fully-accoutred 
;harger atop of me ? 

By the way, the Adjutant -General was by no means the 
[first to furnish the information as to the opening of the 
gate to fame and glory. Two days before I had received 
circulars innumerable, with estimates, from Metropolitan 
military outfitters, who must have bribed the printers of 
the Gazette, and got early 'pulls' thereof. Some of these 
tailors, too, sent contidential notes to the effect that a 
small loan could be effected at a most moderate rate of 
interest, and charged in the bill as ' extra-superfme gold 
lace,' should my 'esteemed order" be given. But 1 had 
already given my esteemed order to the local firm of Caylcy 
and Co., York Town, partly because they made my 'extra' 
uniform at the Royal Military College, but principally on 
account of certain small advances made on the faith of 
said esteemed orders being subse<]uently given. 

Early in April, 1862, I was equipped and ready for the 
sacrifice. And it was mainly due to ignorance of matters 
pEast Indian that said equipment was more fitted for 
the requirements of a Governor- General, or a blushing 
bride on her travels, than for those of a subaltern in a 
marching regiment. 

My great-grandfather, on both father's and mother's 
sides, was Sir Charles Oakeley, who governed the pre- 
sidency of Madras during the latter part of the eighteenth 
'Century. Another relative was, and is at the time of 
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writing (1897), * grandson of the last-named, Sir Charles 
Reid, G.C.B., whose services in India, when in command 
of the Sirmoor battalion of Ghoorkas, are tolerably well 
remembered even now. But, unfortunately, I and mine 
had received no practical advice as to what articles in the 
way of clothing and furniture were absolutely necessary 
for an Indian outfit. Consequently there were shipped 
aboard the good steamship Pera^ at Southam^on, in my 
name, a mahogany chest of drawers (in two parts), a 
large canteen filled with crockery, cutlery, and silver, an 
iron bedstead, with sufficient bedding to keep out the cold 
of Siberia, an armchair, an enormous^ bath, a dressing- 
case with silver-gilt mounts, and a reading-lamp. Then 
there were several bullock trunks, crammed to bursting 
with clothes adapted for every climate in both hemispheres, 
a complete supply of linen and underclothing, gloves and 
boots sufficient to stock a small shop with. A full battery 
of firearms, with the necessary ammunition, was also 
taken ; and I have often wondered, since the time when 
my eyes became opened to the beauty and freshness of 
my pristine verdancy, why my outfit did not also include 
a sofa, a carved oak sideboard, a glee-maiden, and a foot- 
man in powder. 

As a matter of fact, ere quitting my native land, we — 
my parents and myself — ^were under the impression that 
Bengal was entirely unprovided with shops, and that con- 
sequently the pilgrim must not go there empty-handed. 
Therefore I was almost smothered, at the outset, with 
kindness and liberality. 

It was early in May, 1862, that my journey commenced, 
and a week or two before I had bidden a brief farewell to 
the English turf at the Epsom Spring Meeting, where I 
was fortunate (and, as I thought, skilful) enough to back 
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Sawcutter for (he City and Suburban, \*ho in the hands 
of Tom Chaloner won cleverly from the VesC colt, sub- 
sequently to be named Investment, Caractacus, who was 
my hope for the Great Metropolitan, could only get second 
to Elcho, but had not J. Grimshaw, who on Mr. Snewing's 
gigantic horse resembled a robin on a round of beef, 
taken matters so easily when nearly a hundred yards 
ahead, in Aming round Tattenham Corner, the 'big un' 
would have won. Some time before this race I had 
backed Caractacus for the Derby — from information re- 
ceived ; but on getting the youU for India the parties to 
the wager had deemed it best to ' declare off.' This 
was not good luck for myself, but I was overjoyed to 
hear later on that my father had won a good stake, one 
of the last bets he took being forty 'ponies' from Major 
Brabazon. 

My father and elder brother saw me off from South- 
ampton, and as the ship swung round with the tide, and 
wc left them standing, with other fond relatives, on the 
quay, a lump came in my throat, and I felt somewhat 
nervous as to the future. What would be the result of 
this leap in the dark, this pilgrimage to a far-off land, of 
which my knowledge was limited to its heat and un- 
heaithiness ? Bah I it had got to be faced, and couldn't be 
helped. A soldier's career had to be entered upon if only 
as a means of livelihood. My allowance was a small one 
— "the ridiculous sum,' as Mr. Montague Tigg would have 
phrased it, of ;^ioo per annum, and, as a second son, I 
had no expectations to boast of. In fact, I 'saw my 
dinner," as had been more than once explained to me. 
So I pocketed my fears and my handkerchief, went as 
cheerfully as possible down the companion to dinner, and 
at whist, subsequently, won nine shillings and sixpence 
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from the spruce young clerk in the G.P.O. who had charge 
of the mails as far as Alexandria. 

Two days later, when experiencing the restless, ex- 
asperating roll of the Bay of Biscay, and trying my utmost 
to keep from falling out of the berth on to my head, the 
steward looked in at breakfast-time, and inquired whether 
he should bring me liver and bacon or a nice fat chop. 

'And I was to give you this, please, sir,' added that 
functionary. 

' This ' was an intimation from, I think, the purser that 
the amount chargeable on my baggage, in excess of the 
authorized weight, was 3^16 7s. gd. 

Jerusalem! I had not 3^10 in the wide, wide world. 
True, there lurked within my pocket-book a letter of 
credit for 3^150 from the regimental agent. Sir John 
Kirkland, to the firm of Colvin, Cowie, and Co., Calcutta. 
But of what immediate use was that ? I pictured all the 
horrors that an ignorant, overwrought mind, acted upon 
by a stomach at war with the world at large, could 
suggest. Of the horrors of imprisonment for debt in 
the Marshalsea and the Fleet Prisons I had read in the 
masterpieces of Charles Dickens. I saw myself, heavily 
ironed, in the hold of the good ship Peraj in company 
with fierce rats and all-devouring cockroaches. The 
captain of a vessel was a king at sea, and this monarch 
might order me to be mast-headed, or even keel-hauled. 
Why did I leave my home ? 

I was groaning in spirit when my cabin-mate re-entered 
the apartment. He had just staggered down from the 
roof, or the * promenade deck,' as the mariners used to 
call it. 

'Better get up, youngster,' quoth he, 'and have a 
mouthful or two of fresh air. Feel bad, eh ?' 
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Gradually I confided to him my 'tight' position. He 
was sympathy itself. 

' Don't bother about that. Let me be your banker till 
we get to Calcutta. Don't be a fool ; I hate pride. If 
one soldier can, and won't, help a comrade in distress, the 
.army must have come to a pretty pass. Come, tumble 
into your clothes, and show up on deck. Though I don't 
feel like breakfast, 1 can still tackle a pipe, and you had 
better do the same; there's nothing like it to cure sea- 
sickness.' 

With a weight off my mind, I managed to dress, and 
shin up the companion. His name ? Gillett, then a 
Captain in the 13th Prince Albert's Light Infantry. 
Bless him ! We were the best of comrades aboard ship, 
and during our short stay in Calcutta; yet from the day 

quitted the City of Palaces until the present, 1 have 
never set eyes on my benefactor. I do not even know if 
he be still in the land of the living. 

There is no need to describe at any length a voyage in 
a P. and O. steamer, which has been done ad nauseam in 
print and on the stage. But the steamers of the early 
sixties were not half the size of those of the late nineties, 
and were consequently easier for the opposing elements 
to pitch and toss about. The principal impressions left 
after a prowl about 'Gib' were rocks, tunnels, fruit, and 
monkeys. Malta's memory is connected with diving 

lys, religious processions, and the fierce glare of the sun 
reflected from the buildings of dazzling white, a visit to 
the opera, and a bom-fidc Mediterranean breakfast, con- 
sisting principally of red mullet and strawberries. 

Alexandria — the Suez Canal was not commenced In 
1862 — was associated with dust and donkey-riding; and 
'nfall of an ass who was conveying me at his 
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best pace to Pompey's Pillar might have resulted more 
seriously for my anatomy than it did. Attached to the 
train which bore us to Cairo was a special ladies' carriage, 
through the Venetian blinds of which we could see sundry 
pairs of sparkling eyes. But certain Herculean slaves, 
with well-polished ebon countenances, having hinted, 
somewhat forcibly, that our company was not desired, 
we withdrew from the neighbourhood with murmurs. 

Shepheard's Hotel, Cairo, in those days was not much 
better appointed than a superior d&k- bungalow in the 
gorgeous East. And the food supplied was absolutely 
criminal. There was no touch of sweetness or electric 
light about the caravanserai, and Egypt as a fashionable 
resort had not come into vogue. We stayed here nearly 
a week, by which time we had seen all the * lions.' Never 
shall I forget that execrable climb up the big Pyramid, or 
how I cursed the rapacious villainy of the Arab acrobats 
who assisted me, with pull and push, half-way up, and 
then vowed by the Prophet's toe-nails to desert the giddy 
and perspiring white man, unless he pulled out an extra 
dose of largesse. Was it not, too, one of those same 
wretches who lured me on to bet 2 to i, in rupees, that 
he would not climb to the top of the * Sphincus ' inside of 
two minutes? And did not the swindler perform the 
task in the * record ' time of fifty seconds ? All these be 
memories of discomfort and humiliation. Of course, visits 
were paid to the Citadel, the Mosque, the Palace, and 
the Bazaar. Nor were the roulette-tables in the gardens 
altogether forgotten ; and after despatching home, as 
keepsakes, a few Egyptian works of art, which could 
probably have been bought cheaper in the Lowther 
Arcade, a move was made for Suez and the Red Sea. 

Oh, that railway journey to Suez, and the hours we 
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were on the way! scorched and weary, and indifferently 
well siippHed in the matter of soda-water and Its necessary 
accompaniment, good cognac. The engine always seemed 
to be colliding with camels, or running over Bedouins, 
'ho had strayed on to the metals in their march across 
ihe desert. It is, or was, also an exasperating feature of 
this railway journey that for the last hour and a half, at 
least, Suez seemed to be within hailing distance. Whether 
it was an optical delusion, or caused by the zigzag course 
taken by the railway, deponent cannot say. 

The shorter his stay in Suez, the better, physically and 
morally, for the traveller. We only remained long enough 
to partake of a weird meal at the (alleged) hotel. And 
subsequent scorching experiences in the Red Sea aboard 
the s.s. Simla made one almost wish that the fate of the 
hosts of King Pharaoh might be one's own, if only to get 
out of the way of the sun. We had what is known as a 
'favourable' wind, which was so favourable that three 
first-class passengers succumbed to heat-apople.\y ; and 
for forty-eight hours we progressed in the opposite 
direction, the captain having ' 'bouted' ship, in order to 
get what breeze there was. And as there is always a 
certain amount of consolation to be derived from the 
spectacle of somebody else worse off than one's self, so 
was it some sort of relief to see the stokers, ' Scedce 
boys,' from the coast of Abyssinia, carried up on deck 
from their inferno, senseless, and pumped on, to restore 
animation. 

Phew 1 it was as the heat of an oven in readiness for 
the joint. We sat, clothed in as scant raiment as decency 
permitted, and sweated, and tried to read, and said many 
things uncomplimentary to the climate. To walk about, 
or even play whist, or any game which required the 
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minimum of exertion, was out of the question. You 
could have lit a cigar on the brass of the binnacle. The 
skipper, good, easy man, affected to treat the temperature 
with indifference, and would from time to time rally us 
youngsters — there were many aboard who were proceeding 
for the first time to the land of the Moguls — on the subject. 

'Bless you I' he would say, *this is nothing to what 
you'll experience in India.' 

He was no liar. It was nothing. But until I had 
travelled in a d4k-gharry in the afternoon, I didn't believe 
our captain was a descendant of George Washington. 

There is, as all who have been there are aware, but a 
sheet of tissue-paper between Aden and Tempterville ; 
and anything more dreadful than to be aboard a ship 
anchored off this city, with the operation of coaling going 
on, it would be quite impossible to imagine. Little boys, 
with shock heads of hair, swarmed about the harbour to 
dive for small coins, and so quick of sight were they that 
it was impossible to impose upon them with the tin discs 
used in the tropics to prevent the wire of a soda-water 
bottle from cutting through the cork. 

Here, too, I had every reason to revile the Aden oyster. 
The traveller of to-day, of course, knows better than to 
partake of bivalves here ; but I had to buy my experience 
painfully. And it was only the croaking of the steward, 
I verily believe, which enabled me to combat the malady 
successfully. 

* Ah, sir,' said that functionary, with a far-away look, 
as though trying to read the future, and to discover if I 
were likely to make a will in his favour, ' you should never 
heat hysters at Haden. The last woyge as we took, there 
was two young gents as 'ad a hyster supper, an' one of 
'em died that night, and the other nex' mornin'.' 
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So I ' made an effort,' and got well. 

To be under hatches in a sou'-west monsoon, with 
dead-lights closed, and spasms in the interior of one's 
frame, is not an experience to be recalled with any feel- 
ings of gratitude, especially if compelled to lie in eccentric 
attitudes all the time; so the time I passed between the 
cinder-heap and two or three hours' steam of the island 
of Ceylon, was not altogether festive. Ceylon can be, 
literally, 'sniffed' before sighting it; and after casting 
afichor off Point de Galle, our adventures were many and 
varied. To be propelled over the ocean for the first time 
in a narrow coffin-like structure, with outrigged seats, and 
a big beam on one side to preserve the equilibrium of the 
craft, is apt to invite comparisons, and inspire the sitter 
with thoughts of holiness. We did not stay long at Galle, 
but there was time for a drive to ' Wat Wallah ' — from 
whose summit can be seen a prospect which reminds the 
English visitor of his native land — to visit the cinnamon 
gardens, to bargain for Brummagem jewellery and native 
curios with the aborigines (whose gambUng instincts at once 
appeal to the sportsman), and to sample American drinks 
and assorted curries at the Sea View Hotel, then ' bossed ' 
by an enterprising Yankee, whose name has slipped my 
memory. 

Once more the anchor was weighed, and in a few more 
days we were signalling for a pilot, and were at the mouth 
of the Hooghly. A barren, inhospitable waste — suggestive 
of alligators and awe-inspiring things which creep — is 
the region bordering on the river at first ; but before 
sighting Garden Reach, our point of debarkation, the pros- 
pect changes for the better, 

'All ashore!' was soon the cry; and anon I found 
myself landed in the country which was to make or mar 
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me. My personal baggage was being battled for, amid a 
babel of sounds, and frequent blows, but no bloodshed, by 
savages with nothing on but what appeared to be bathing- 
drawers, held together by string, and I was confronted by 
some live object in dirty white clothing, who was ap- 
parently trying to stand on his head in the sand. 

It presently occurred to me, when the object had 
straightened itself somewhat, that it was anxious to follow 
me through the land in the capacity of ' bearer,' or body- 
servant. The object spake some sort of bazaar-English 
fluently enough, and professed Christianity, exhibiting for 
my inspection sundry written * characters * from sahibs of 
a past generation, to whom the bearer had been a priceless 
treasure, even as the apple of the eye. 

And the object made so great an impression upon me 
that I bespake its services then and there, entrusting it at 
the same time with the wherewithal to pay coolie-hire for 
the removal of my luggage to the hotel. My luggage 
subsequently arrived right enough, on the heads of the 
coolies, who, it appeared, had received no honorarium 
whatever. In fact, I never again beheld the professed 
Christian, nor the coplie-hire with which he had been 
entrusted. And subsequent experience of 'native Kilis- 
tians ' led me to the belief that they were at least 28 pounds 
(to employ a racing metaphor) behind the ordinary heathen 
in the matter of honesty, truth, and general morality, and 
that the main objects of their pretended belief (' same like 
sahib') were to wear trousers and boots, and drink an 
intolerable quantity of Christian sack. 
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Cakdidate No. 2 for a commission tn my service turned 
up shortly after my arrival at Wilson's Hotel. He was 
not quite so fluent a linguist as No. i, and did not en- 
deavour to persuade me that he was a Christian. His 
testimonials were good, and he impressed me as an active 
and willing serf, hut an habitual smoker. He assisted in 
my dinner toilet, advised me to beware of the extortionate 
hotel servants, and to engage a khitmagar, who was a 
brother of his own, and eased me of four rupees for the 
purchase of mosquito-curtains, which were absolutely 
necessary to the comfort of the new arrival in Ind, but 
which had, through some oversight, been omitted from 
my elaborate trousseau. At a later hour I summoned my 
new valet, who, however, failed to put in an appearance. 
In fact, I never saw bim again, nor the four rupees, nor 
the mosquito-curtains, nor two pairs of patent-leather 
Wellington boots, with spur-boxes in them. 

But all this did not interfere with the harmony and 
revelry which prevailed for a full week after we had landed, 
in the banqueting- room. There was a most jovial party 
of some eight or nine of us, including GiUett of the 13th, 
and two flowers of the Army Medical Department, 
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Dempster and ' Billy ' Boyd. Everybody except myself 
knew his India well, and I received many valuable hints 
as to the future. One of these hints was: always sign 
any regimental document that is placed before you without 
asking questions as to its meaning or value. Another 
was ; always take a ' wigging ' from the commanding 
officer without replying thereto, and as part of a sub- 
altern's duty. Another was : always get as much leave as 
you can. And yet another was : float your liver, if you 
wish to lengthen your life. Which last maxim was a 
direct advertisement of the merits of John Exshaw's 
brandy. And here I may mention that in the sixties 
whisky was very rarely discussed in Hindustan, save in 
the cold weather when ' up the country.' 

One of my first visits in Calcutta was naturally paid to 
the eminent firm upon whom I held a letter of credit. I 
do not know to this day if it was Mr. Colvin or Mr. Cowie 
who received me, but I shall never forget his look of 
astonishment when, in answer to his suggestion that 1 
should draw a cheque for the amount of my immediate 
necessities, I pleaded inability, through absolute ignorance 
of the operation, to do so. I had never in my life even 
seen but one cheque, and that was the document sent me 
just before leaving Eton to hand, in an envelope, to the 
head-master, and which, but for the certainty of being 
found out, I would gladly have exchanged for macaroons 
and strawberry ices at Webber's. 

The cheque having been drawn, after a deal of ex- 
planation, its equivalent in rupees — contained in what 
appeared to be a landing-net for trout, without the handle 
— was paid me. 

' Silver currency here, my dear sir,' observed the polite 
cashier. ' Weighty, but useful, representing a fraction 
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over two shillings English money. Don't leave 'em in 
the gharry, and don't let anybody else feel the weight 
of 'em.' 

A move was next made to the Customs House, wherein 
were reposing a few tons of my heavy baggage — all brand- 
new. A form was handed me to fill in. 

'"Total value,"' read Gillett, who had accompanied 
me ; ' fill it in ;f lo — it's all skittles.' 

I was just about to make the assessment ;f 2,500, which 
was about what the things had originally cost. For before 
I left my home I could not tell a lie. But then I re- 
membered some of the words of counsel which had been 
given me at the hotel, so took the advice of Gillett, and 
filled up the estimated value as a ' tenner.' 

Rudyard Kipling says in one of his stories : ' East of 
Suez, some hold, the direct control of Providence ceases, 
man being there handed over to the power of the gods 
and devils of Asia, and the Church of England Providence 
only exercising an occasional and modified supervision in 
the case of Englishmen.' 

Some six months later I received, per bullock -train, 
those impedimenta, at very serious charges indeed, and 
within six weeks of their arrival had sold every stick of 
furniture, every cup and fork, to the decent married 
people of Lahore and Meean Mecr (which is now, I 
notice, spelt ' Mian Mir '}. For I quickly discovered that, 
with the exception of the supervision of a native bedstead 
(made principally of cotton-webbing), a brass washing- 
basin, and a few other things, all of which the long- 
suffering camel will bear on his back — with only an 
occasional protest — for miles at a time, the British 
subaltern in India has quite enough to do to look after 
himself. 

6 
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Can there have existed a more egregious, grass-green 
griffin than Ensign Edward Spencer Mott, when he landed 
on the * coral strand ' ? I trow not. And extreme youth, 
together with a bad attack of ' swelled head ' and an innate 
love of doing the thing which is neither lawful nor ex- 
pedient, will furnish the solution of many a problem which 
follows, and which might otherwise be given up by the 
more or less * gentle ' reader. 

Before quitting the paternal roof, I had been furnished 
with letters of introduction (then known as 'tickets for 
soup') to heads of departments and others, in pretty 
nearly every district in Hindustan. My good parents' 
had left no stone unturned, nor letter unwritten, in order 
to get me favourably received into society in the land of 
my adoption, in happy ignorance of the fact that I was 
not in the least likely to meet even one-third of the 
addressees. So most of these documents were left at the 
bottom of a trunk until they, with the trunk itself and. 
many other things, became eaten of white ants. 

One epistle, however, being of the highest importance, 
had to be delivered. It was from Lord Granville (as 
before observed, an old Christ Church friend of my 
father's) to Lord Elgin, the reigning Viceroy, and pro- 
genitor of the present one (1897). At that period the 
Governor-General and his Council used not to take up 
permanent residence in the Himalayas during the hot 
weather. The Mutiny had not long been quelled; the 
direct government of 'John Bull' had only just taken 
the place of that of 'John Company'; and with tele- 
graphic arrangements by no means as perfect as nowadays, 
a more central spot from which to rule the vast continent 
was considered UesiraHle. 

At all events, the beginning of July, 1862, saw the 
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eighth Earl of Elgin and Kincardine in residence in 
Government House, Calcutta ; and no sight in the City 
of Palaces struck me as more quaint than the huge cranes, 
yclept 'adjutants,' who adorned the roof of the building, 
each one apparently in a more comfortless attitude than 
his fellow. Another fact which struck me on entry was 
the solidity of the tall iron railings, gilded, which sur- 
rounded the premises. And two years later the spectacle 
of many of the said railings, twisted and contorted into 
knots and corkscrews, bore testimony to the powers of a 
cyclone, and the cyclone of 1864 was a ' record ' one. 

As, during my early days, at all events, I invariably 
did the thing which I ought not to have done, it was 
in the natural course of things for me to send in Lord 
Granville's letter, together with my own card, to the 
private, instead of the military, secretarj' to the Viceroy. 
But for this error, my Indian career would probably have 
been a very different one. The blunder was inteosihed 
when, a few days later, I refused an invitation to dine 
with the ' Lord Sahib ' at Government House, not being 
aware that said invitation was equivalent to a command. 
Here again was green ignorance, crass folly, egregious 
idiocy. The thought was uppermost in my mind that I 
was a valuable acquisition to Her Majesty's army in 
India; that on that account my presence was urgently 
required at Meean Meer in the Punjaub, where was at 
that time quartered the regiment whose good fortune it 
had been to acquire me. Brimful of patriotism, and a 
sense of the duty which I owed to my Queen and country, 
imbued with the knowledge that I had to make my own 
way through life to the accompaniment of the roar of the 
cannon and the blare of war-trumpets, I neglected many 
things of far more importance than mere military duty at 
6-2 
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the outset of my career. A few years later it is to be 
feared my sense of military duty was not so strong. 

Colonel Seymour Bkne, the military secretary, in- 
formed me when I met him subsequently under the rule 
of Sir John Lawrence (' Jan Larence Sahib," as the natives 
of the soil called him), that but for these stupid blunders 
I might have obtained a valuable staff appointment in less 
than a year. 

' If you hadn't been such an owl ' — thus Blane the 
gallant — ' as to neglect your opportunities at the start, 
you might be in a very different position. As it is, should 
you escape the fatal effects of pestilence, the knife, and 
the bullet, you may command a marching regiment in 
thirty years or so,' 

I aslted him what manner of staff appointment I might 
have obtained. 

' Let's see,' he mused. ' If you'd passed in the lan- 
guages, and studied a bit of law, they might have made 
you a Deputy-Assistant Commissioner — or you might 
have got into the Woods and Forests, or the Government 
Studs — or gone as Attache to an Embassy in a disturbed 
state, whose monarch has liberal ideas on the subject of 
poisons — or you might have been appointed a Deputy- 
Superintendent of Police ii), Burmah. Decidedly, young 
man, you have been a fool.' 

An^ Seymour Blane probably knew something, seeing 
that- he was military secretary to four Viceroys in suc- 
cesfiioa — Lord Canning, Lord Elgin, Sir John ^afterwards 
Lord) Lawrence, and Lord Mayo. 

But my policy was a 'forward' one. I was only just 
turned eighteen, and wanted to get to work as soon as 
possible. A visit to the Paymaster-General's office had 
to be paid to obtain the money for my journey up-country. 
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the exception of some 200 miles by railway, 
said journey had to be performed in a dak-gharry (I give 
the spelhng of the past, not of the present), along the 
Grand Trunk Road, at that time about the broadest, 
straightest, and best-made road in the world. In the 
<rainy seasons portions of the tract became, unavoidably, 

ifective, owing to floods; but the system of metalling 
:he roadway was perfect, though primitive. Portions 
were railed off, and gangs of coolies, or more often con- 
victs, with big irons jingling, were employed in laying 
down khunker — a species of limestone — watering it, and 
ramming it down till it resembled a smooth bed of 
concrete. 

The official who was ministering to my cash require- 
ments looked at me curiously when I disclosed my firm 
intention of not taking a servant to attend to my wants en 
route. 

' You are entitled to dSk fare for one servant, you know,' 
said he, ' and you'll find it very awkward to get on without 
one. However, please yourself. Know anything of the 
language ?' 

I acknowledged that beyond a few terms of reproach, 
and a request for a cigar-light or a cooling drink, I was 
lamentably ignorant of the Hindustani tongue, but that 
with the aid of a glossary of native terms, corrtained in a 
guide-book bound in red cloth {Murray, I think it was) 
I hoped to be able to make myself understood. My 
experience'of Indian servants bad not been encouraging, 
mnd I preferred to place myself in the hands of Providence 
rather than in those of Chunee Lai or Ram Bux. 

Long before reaching my destination I found it, of 
course, abfolutely impossible to ignore the aid of a 

imestic; in fact, I acquired a black pearl of price in the 
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holy city of Benares, who ' did ' for me and kept my ke3rs 
for some time afterwards. But I started from Calcutta 
with nothing but two bullock trunks, one of Allen's cow- 
hide bags, a uniform case, a double-barrelled shot-gun, a 
ditto rifle (one barrel capable of carrying a heavy bullet 
for the malefit of such wild elephants, bison, or rhinoceros 
as might be encountered during my travels), a regulation 
revolver, a consignment of John Exshaw's brandy, a large 
hamper of soda-water, a bottle of essence of ginger, a pint 
of ammonia (for snake-bites), a tin of biscuits of native 
manufacture, and another tin (of which I was more than 
proud) filled with choice Manilla cigars, and painted out- 
side with my name and regiment in full. 

I cannot remember, on looking back, if anybody came 
to see me off and cheer me on my journey — of fifteen 
hundred miles or so ; but it was with a light heart, and a 
lighted cheroot between my lips, that I reclined on my 
bedding — in very light marching order — after bidding the 
driver of the vehicle to *jow' as *jeldy' as was possible 
under the circumstances. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BY dAk-GHARRV. 

[ ONCE heard an old Anglo-Indian remark that the great 
advantage possessed by the dak-gharry over the train was 
that you could always get out and thump the driver of the 

» former for not driving fast enough. He was the husband 
of the lady who was about to proceed to England, which, 
although she had been born in Allahabad, and was more 
than a little 'dark,' she called 'home." Upon a dear 
friend observing that the 'homer' might find London 
somewhat dull in the absence of many friends, the good 
^^L lady exalted her nose, and observed : 
^1 ' I'll soon make the place gay enough, and I shall begin 
I " by asking the whole station to dinner.* 

A d&k-gharry in the early sixties was a four-wheeled 
vehicle, in shape something between a bathing-machine 
and a chest of drawers. You entered, or fell out, at the 
sides, where there were sliding doors ; and the conveyance 
was coloured black, as a hint to the passenger that on no 
account must he expect to travel at a faster rate than 
'parish pace," four miles per hour. That is about what 
the speed averaged in the daytime, for although the alleged 
horse, or horses^ usually started at a gallop, after being 
induced to proceed at all by the full strength of the com- 
iny at the post-house, including (occasionally) the pas* 
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senger himself, there was never any danger that the fieiy 
steed, or steeds, would keep it up. I should think that 
during that journey along the Grand Trunk Road I must 
have experienced the effects of more 'jibbing' than in all 
the rest of my life put together. At night-time the speed 
depended mostly on the driver. Sometimes, if threatened, 
sworn at, and thumped sufficiently, he attended to busi- 
ness, with intervals for a refreshing 'hubble-bubble' by 
the wayside, shared with a perfect stranger whom he 
called ' brother,' on account of his boasting the same 
caste ; but he usually went to sleep, and frequently fell off 
the box. Many a time at the end of a stage have I found 
the coachman missing, but he always turned up in the 
course of a few minutes with an ample explanation, in an 
unknown tongue, and a flood of tears. 

The passenger either squatted on the cushions or lay at 
full length, after spreading out his bedding, which in the 
tropics seldom takes up much room. There were a few 
small shelves in the vehicle, a ' practicable ' window at 
the back, and a footboard between the hind-wheels. In- 
stead of being occupied by powdered menials, with long 
canes, said footboard was chiefly useful for the purpose of 
getting out behind, supposing the horses became un- 
manageable and the charioteer quitted his seat — all of - 
which once happened to myself whilst m route from a fort 
(name forgotten) on the bank of the river Sutlej to Jul- 
lundur. On that occasion I was picked up by a kindljf 
Hindoo grain-dealer who was travelling the same way in 
an ckkha, or native dogcart ; and after going a mile or two 
we passed the remains of my gharry, which had collided 
with a wall, and had been smashed to fragments. The 
horses were not there, and I do not know to this hour | 
what became of the ' coachwan,' 
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Aoother time, also at night, I was journeying, in com- 
pany with two young officers of the 21st Hussars, from 
Umballa to Delhi, en route for the great durbar at Agra, 
in October, i856. We were lying knife- and-fork fashion 
at full length in the gharry, and having been ' done ' par- 
ticularly well by Colonel Trench, of the Government Stud 
Department, at whose house we had dined, were all sound 
asleep. We were awakened by a loud crash. Had we 
been aroused before that crash, at least two of our number 
would have met with a violent death. For this is what 
had happened. 

Our coachwan was, of course, asleep, and his vehicle 
had collided with one of a string of hackeries (carts) which 
were laden with steel rails for the more civilized method 
of progressing through India which obtains at present. 
These rails projected fore and aft, far in front of the 
patient bullocks who drew the carts, and in consequence 
our gharry had been ' spitted," right through both front 
and back panels. The rails had evidently just missed our 
driver, who we found, on alighting, had vanished, together 
with the horses. The propeller of the bullocks, too, had 
gone off for a holiday, of course taking his patient beasts 
with him. But for having been stretched out flat in that 
frail conveyance, we, or two of us at all events, must have 
experienced the full force of those steel rails against our 
devoted heads. 

Our course of action was simple. First we backed the 
cart until the rails had got clear of the gharry, and then 
we backed cart and rails into the ditch at one side of the 
road. Then all hands were piped to grog — which means 
a brandy-and-soda apiece — and then we commenced to 
shout for the coachwan. To ihreats he paid no attention. 
Being under the impression that one of us, at least, was 
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a corpse, and that he might be convicted of an ofFence 
punishable with penal servitude (which the simple Indian 
fears far more than death), he lay very low indeed. 
Finally we altered our tone, assured him that we were all 
sound and fit for duty, and that if he would only return 
all would be forgiven, and largesse in substantial doses 
served out for himself and family. Then he came back, 
and a few hours later we were not sorry to exchange the 
shelter of that carriage for that of a solid first-class 
carriage. 

But I am anticipating. My first night in a gharry was 
by no means a cheerful experience. I slept but little, 
being kept awake partly by the jolting — the springs had 
probably seen their best days before the Mutiny — partly 
by my own thoughts, and partly by the (to me) unusual 
noises in the trees and woods which we skirted. The 
tree-frog is a dastard, whose croak is sure to murder the 
sleep of the 'griffin.' Then there was the frequent 
chatter of disturbed apes, the hum of strange insects, -the 
barking of pariah dogs and jackals, and what appeared to 
my unpractised ear very like the subdued roar of a raven- 
ing tiger, but which turned out to be nothing more deadly 
than the snores of the driver. 

Sometimes I would doze off, and awake to find that 
we were stationary. The horses were in the shafts, but 
where, oh, where was the son of Nimshi, who, when he 
was awake, drove as furiously as was consistent with 
safety to life ? He was a truculent-looking customer, 
with bloodshot eyes ; had he gone to call his friends 
together — highwaymen all, no doubt — to rob, and possibly 
murder, the innocent sahib, who had entrusted himself 
and belongings to his care? Come forth, my trusty 
Colt I 
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No ; the driver was not that sort of man at all. He 
had only gone to see a friend in that little village over 
yonder, and pass the time of night, and take a whiff of 
the family pipe — most of these villagers, I noticed, sat up 
all night. All this he endeavoured to explain to me, rub- 
bing his face in the dust of the road at intervals, and I 
partially understood his signs, though at that time the 
language of the Moguls, with the exception of the glossary 
in the guide-book, was absolutely hidden out of my 
reach. 

In the daytime the incidents were not much less 
startling. When we progressed through the haunts of 
men, everybody who was at home — or, rather, seated by the 
roadside — appeared to have been afflicted by Providence 
in some specially horrible manner. Besides the filthy 
fakirs who, when not engaged in saying hard things (or 
what appeared by their intonation to be), were usually 
smothering themselves with dust, there were men, women, 
and children holding up withered arms. Others were sore 
afEtcted with elephantiasis, and others, again, had cork- 
screvre for hmbs. Then there was usually a large assort- 
ment of lepers, many of them faceless, and all ' as white 
as snow.' Phew 1 I began to like India less and less. 
Although 'the rains' had commenced — it was the be- 
I ginning of July — the heat in the middle of the day was 
( occasionally uncomfortable enough to render a brief 
1 sojourn at one of the numerous dak - bungalows on the 
' road desirable. Besides, even the enthusiastic young 
officer, bursting for fame and forlorn hopes, must eat 
occasionally. Oh, those dak-bungalows ! The triumphal 
march of the iron horse has, I should imagine, reduced 
their number considerably ; but in my young time they 
formed an important part of the trials of Ind. The odour 
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which pervaded the house, especially during the rainy 
season, how foul and ' fusty ' it was ! I fancy the entire 
establishment, including the poultry, were in the habit of 
sleeping in the living-rooms. Occasionally, however, one 
'struck' a bungalow (and occasionally the menial in 
charge) where fowls were not; where the sole food for 
the wayfarer consisted of chupatis — unleavened bread 
baked over wood-ashes or cow-dung cakes — and ghi, which 
is clarified butter, grown up. But, as a rule, this was the 
formula to be undergone : 

The sahib rolled out of the gharry, and was met by an 
aged man in once-white raiment, who was attended by a 
water-carrier with but little on, and a few gaunt fowls of 
both sexes. 

' Salaam, sahib,' was the greeting of the khansamah, 
who followed up the greeting by an inquiry as to the 
dinner requirements of the protector-of-the-indigent. 

The last-named naturally demanded to know what the 
larder boasted in the way of Christian and stimulating 
food. 

* Everything, or nearly everything,' was the (translated) 
reply of the khansamah; but it was a sad revelation 
which had eventually to be made. 'Muttony charp?' 
Alas! although two days and a half gone there were 
enough chops (of most excellent quality) to feed the entire 
British Army, there remained not even the bone of one. 
* Unda bakum ?' 

'Ar-rie, sahib,' no properly constituted lord-of-the- 
universe would eat bakum in July. And as for eggs, the 
thrice-accursed moorghis were off the lay. 

The moorghi herself — or more often himself — was 
usually demanded, at the finish of the inquiries ; and the 
expectant diner had, as an additional whet to appetite. 
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the privilege of viewing the chase and subsequent de- 
capitation of the barren hen who had clucked her 
welcome, or the aged rooster who had heralded his arrival 
but a few minutes before. And this bird was placed upon 
the board either in the form of a curry, with rice (which 
tasted principally of smoke), or as a grill — -'■ spatch-cock ' 
fashion — part scorched and part raw. I have always 
been a stickler for good, plain, wholesome cookery, and 
during the long intervals between the towns — ^where there 
were hotels good, bad, and indifferent — I should probably 
have starved but for the biscuits, marmalade, and sardines 
carried with me. 

It was part of the ceremony, and imperative, for every 
guest to sign his or her name in the Visitors' Book, a 
perusal of which used to while away the monotony of the 
hour of digestion. It was a bulky tome, usually bound in 
limp cloth of a similar colour to that which covered the 
account-books of the grain-merchants, cloth- merchants, 
and money-lenders in the bazaars. Some few visitors 
would indite a word or two of praise for the cooking and 
attendance, but, as a truthful chronicler, I am bound to 
record that the bulk of the contents of the Visitors' Book 
was the reverse of complimentary. It was usually freely 
illustrated, and the exasperated subaltern or the exalted 
' T. G.,' or ' Globe-trotter,' would occasionally break into 
poetry, in which the khansamah and his poultry, and his 
' bifishtakes " (he would on occasion ' ready' a steak for his 
customers), were held up to the execration of posterity. 

Ere we had progressed very far towards our goal, a 
halt was once more called in the middle of the night. 
There was considerable shouting, and there were evidently 
those about who desired to frustrate my progress. Two 
or three dusky figures rushed to the horses' heads, and 
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two more men of vast stature shouted what appeared to 
be menaces, in a heathen tongue, through one open 
doorway at myself. 

'What's the matter ixowV I yelled, fingering my 
revolver. Two or three torches were moving to and firo 
in the distance, and we had halted not far from a bonfire 
made principally of cow-dung. Presently a dark young 
man, who spoke English, appeared. 

'Don't be alarmed,' said the new-comer. 'The river 
is in flood, and I'm afi'aid you won't be able to cross 
to-night.' 

' What's to be done, then ?' I asked. 
' I am the Assistant-Engineer of the district,' was the 
reply, ' and if you'll accept my hospitality for the night, 
and don't mind roughing it, I can give you some cold 
hump and as much bottled Bass as you can drink.' 

* Mind roughing it ' indeed ! Blessings on that Samarit- 
able Eurasian! We romanced to each other over our 
bottled beer in front of a wood-fire — it was fearfully damp, 
his shanty on the banks of the river — and then I turned 
in, in what I imagined to be the best bedroom, and had 
the first respectable sleep since leaving Calcutta. The 
river had gone down during the hours of darkness, and 
by 10 a.m. was easy of navigation in a flat-bottomed boat 
— ^the only method of crossing during the rains at that 
time ; so after breakfast * forward ' was again the pro- 
gramme. I bade adieu to my kind-hearted host, and shed 
on him much gratitude in the way of cheroots, of which 
commodity he had run short. And it was not till we were 
across the stream that I discovered that during my slumbers 
the rats, with which the bungalow swarmed, had devoured 
part of a leathern air-pillow (invaluable in a d&k-gharry) 
and the whole of the ' glossary ' part of my guide-book. 
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This was an awkward loss indeed, and entailed the 
I drawing — in pencil, on the walls of dak-bungalows— repre- 
Isentations of what tit-bits I might fancy in the way of 
sustenance. They understood a loaf of bread, but seldom 
bad one handy, whilst the cartoon of an egg usually pro- 
duced the desired article. But I only once ventured to 
draw a chop, and then the khansamah brought me a curry- 
comb out of the stable, whilst a c'lir/ d'ceuvrc, duly shaded 
and finished, of a mushroom, produced nothing more 
toothsome than an Early Christian umbrella. 

Another halt at night-time was even more exciting. 
This time the driver really did bolt, taking his horses 
away with him. To this day I do not know whether he 
feared Thugs or a man-eating tiger. There was great 
excitement in the little hamlet by which we were passing, 
and a general exodus ; but fearing treachery and the rape 

tof my belongings, I refused to accompany anybody any- 
where, but, instead, entrenched myself atop of the carriage, 
ibehind my bullock trunks, rifle in hand. The projectile 
with which the ' elephant ' barrel was loaded would. I 
feel convinced, have pierced any plate in the Injlexible, 
and I longed for a bang at my first tiger, by the light of 
the moon. 

But although a bright look-out was kept, not even a dog 
bad emerged from the dense jungle by break of day. 
Shortly afterwards the villagers returned, accompanied by 
my charioteer, who protested so much, and kissed my 
slippers so often, that I at first thought he had gone mad 
through being bitten by some poisonous reptile. I fully 

I believe now that the rascal had accompanied the villagers 
to some native festival, for he smelt strongly of arrack. 
Still, he pleaded so pileously for a little baksheesh to go 
pa with, that I forgave him, and made it eight annas, on 
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the strict understanding that he would urge on his steeds' 
with redoubled vigour. 

By far the most tedious part of the journey was thO: 
crossing of rivers. In 1862 permanent bridges were few' 
and far between, en route from Calcutta to Peshawur. In 
the dry weather a passage was effected across a bridge 6S^ 
boats, but during the rains a flat -bottomed boat was neces- 
sary. The gharry was placed therein, and men with ropes 
pulled it up-stream, along one sand-bank, letting it go with 
the tide along the other side. This process was repeated 
until the opposite shore was reached. The first time I 
crossed the Sutiej the crossing took six hours and a half. 
The second time it took longer, as, thanks to the fracture 
of a rope, the boat took a voyage down-stream ' on its 
own.' There was no other mortal aboard but my servant 
—by that time I had acquired an ' own man ' — and for a 
quarter of an hour death and subsequent devouring by 
alligators stared us in the face. Then, just as we were 
thinking of ending the suspense and jumping overboard, 
the boat grounded on a sand-bank. The Sutiej was a 
particularly awkward river to bridge, owing to the shifting 
sands offering insecure foundation for the masonry, but I 
believe I am correct in stating that the flat-bottomed boat 
is no longer requisitioned to cross the mighty river. 

There are plenty of objects of interest along the Grand 
Trunk Road, but I was in no mood for sight-seeing. A 
short visit to the Taj Mahal, the purchase of some fiUgrea 
jewellery for the loved ones at home in the Chandec Chowk, 
Delhi, a look at the Golden Temple, Umritsur — these 
were duties which are shirked by no 'griffin' who ever 
landed on the (alleged) coral strand. But the sight which 
interested me most was the Cashmere Gate at Delhi, 
which, roughly mended as it was, showed clear traces 
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[ the breach made by the gunpowder. I waxed enthusiastic 
ras I gazed upon the grim portal, entry through which, 
I whilst it cost the lives of many brave men, yet saved the 
lives of thousands. A year later the man who actually 
lit the fuse showed us how he did it, one night after 
dinner, with a matchbox, every match in which went 
out before the proper time owing to two shaky hands. 
For 'Barracky" Smith, erstwhile sapper, was no total 

I abstainer. 
I called at no regimental mess along my route, nor was 
■ground taken to the right in order to pay a flying visit to 
■any of the hill stations. Duty was paramount ; delay in 
joining the regiment to which I had been gazetted would 
be inexcusable. Besides, I had then but a vague idea as 
to the delights of Simla and Mussourie. The march of 
time was not long in remedying these defects in knowledge. 
About a month after leaving Calcutta I was deposited. 
Bound in mind and body, at the door of the ddk-bungalow 
Bt Meean Meer, the military station attached to the 
picturesque capital of the late Runjeet Singh, formerly 
known as the Lion of the Punjab, and father of Dhulcep, 
whom I had once met at dinner at Shugborough, when 

■we were both guests of a former Lord Lichfield. 
, Twenty minutes later I was inquiring for the regimental 
Adjutant, at his private residence. 

' Ha, sahib,' was the reply of the menial to whom I had 
addressed the query as to the presence of this official. I 
entered. 

He received me in a light and airy costume, which con- 
sisted solely of a muslin shirt, pyjamas, and a pair of 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GREEN HOWARDS. 

What struck me as the most remarkable feature in my 
reception at headquarters was the surprise evinced by 
everybody that I should have been in such a hurry to 
join. 

* And in the rains, too V exclaimed the Adjutant. * It's 
wonderful you didn't have to swim half the distance.' 

' My boy/ said the grizzled commanding officer, ' you 
should have put in a couple of months at Simla to get 
acclimatized.' 

'The unhealthiest time of the whole year,' said the 
kind-hearted surgeon, when I saw him later on. And he 
shook his head, as much as to say, ' It's about even betting 
a good bout of fever will carry you oflf;' for at that time I 
was a youth of somewhat delicate experience, and but just 
turned eighteen. 

But I felt in high spirits. Knox, the Adjutant, was 
kindness itself. 

' All the fellows will be very glad to see you,* he assured 
me. ' We're short-handed, what with so many on leave 
or on the sick-list. By the way, how was it they didn't 
send you to the depot first ?' 

My reply, to the effect that I had passed out of Sand- 
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Hirst without purchase — a fact which must have been 
perfectly well known to them — did not seem to impress 
either Adjutant or commanding officer very favourably. 
They both resided under the same roof; and I subse- 
Hquently found out that I was the first graduate of Sand- 
Bburst who had joined the regiment, and that they antici- 
pated rather too much self-confidence, if not indisposition 
to be taught anything, from the new-comer. Happily, they 
soon discovered their mistake; and although I knew my 
drill backwards and forwards, I made no demur about 
beginning it all over again under the guidance of an 
instructor, who practised me in 'extension motions,' the 
Kbalance step,' etc., twice a day. 

My first night at mess was somewhat of a revelation, 
"here was but little convivialit)', and some of my brother 
Seers actually washed down their victuals with cold 
rater I There were good reasons for this temperance, I 
fterwards discovered. What with subscriptions and 
{Dtertainments, the pay of the subaltern did not warrant 
buch extravagance on ordinary occasions. Mess bills 
Uid to be settled monthly, and if, as was frequently the 
, there were not sufficient funds in the hands of the 
►aymaster to liquidate the account, the subaltern was 
■allowanced' at mess until the score had been wiped off, 
jid just about the time I joined the finances of all had 
ten sadly crippled through the cost of a ball given to the 
Inhabitants of the district a few months before. I myself, 
laving been gazetted to the repiment, was debited with 
something like 130 rupees for said ball, although, without 
the aid of magic or electricity, I could not possibly have 
assisted thereat. 

In fact, it was pure poverty and the impossibility of 
getting long credit at mess, and not the desire to save 
7—2 
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money or to assist in the great cause of Total Abstinence, 
which had led to such an intolerable consumption of cold 
water. Temperance was by no means the strong suit of 
my brother officers, who were, not to mince matters, 
about as dare-devil and reckless a body of impecunious 
young men as it was ever my good fortune to meet. Of 
these characteristics I had been forewarned whilst in 
Calcutta. 

' The joUiest lot o' divils in the world, me bhoy, but 
not a pice among 'em. Sure, all their gold is on their 
mess-waistcoats, and not a shraf in the bazaar would look 
at any of their names on an eight-anna stamp.* Thus 
good old Dr. Dempster. 

This was libellous, but contained a certain amount of 
truth, and before I had been long in the regiment I 
wanted cash as badly as any of them, and had become 
just as reckless. 

*You must measure your wants by your means,' said 
the Paymaster (dear old Tom Palmer), who doted on 
moral aphorisms. * You're like a young bear, with all 
your troubles in front of you. Don't live riotously, and 
always keep well behind your pay. That's the best advice 
I can give you — though, of course, you'll get fooling and 
lavishing it about, like the other blackguards.' 

Dear old T. P. ! When once I had got into my 
stride, it was very rarely that I received any pay at all, 
save in the way of an advance. But on one occasion, on 
the proper day (' muster '-day), I did actually find myself 
entitled to a balance of four annas — exactly sixpence in 
English money. And right merry did the worthy Pay- 
master wax over the occurrence, too. 

But I am anticipating. The very mcjrning after my 
arrival I fell in, in brand-new uniform and accoutrements, 
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n after sunrise, for ' flogging parade.' Such a function 

fas by no means a novelty in military circles in the early 

but, somehow, to assist thereat as my very first 

'wtperience of duty went much against the grain. And I 

wondered what it meant in the way of an omen when, on 

'falling in' with my company (No. lo), I was altogether 

unable to extract my sword from its leathern scabbard. 

' Draw your sword, sir,' whispered the colour-sergeant. 

' was the reply, and tug as I would the weapon 
ifused lo move. 

My senior company officer, Vesey, took hold of the 
handle and I of the scabbard, and we both pulled hard ; 
but still the sword stuck. The Adjutant yelled at me, and 
old 'Jinks,' the commanding officer, who evidently thought 
it was Sandhurst 'side" on my part, made as if he were 
going to ride me down ; but for all these blandishments 
and inducements, the weapon — well rusted into its sheath 
as it had become, owing to exposure to the elements — 
would not be drawn. Later in the day I managed to 
itract it, after seriously damaging the hilt upon a crow- 
T held by two strong men ; but on that parade I had to 
imain at the rear of my company with an undrawn 
sword, like a Quartermaster. 

The sentence of the court-martial having been read out, 
the victim peeled off his white 'jumper' and shirt, and 
was promptly triced up to the triangles. He had been 
found guilty of disgraceful conduct — connected with theft, 
I fancy — and, had the clock been put back a dozen years, 
would probably have been doomed to receive five hundred 
instead of fifty lashes upon his poor back. Ere my first 
year's service was out, I had witnessed the scoring of 
much human flesh, and had got hardened thereto; but on 
this occasion, what with the spectacle and what with the 
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assorted perfumes of full privates and their accoutrements 
— we were in quarter-distance column — I had to think of 
the Battle of Waterloo and other glorious deeds in military 
history to prevent being sick. 

The *cat,' nine silken, knotted cords, attached to a 
wooden handle, was wielded in turn by two stalwart 
drummers (one left-handed), each of whom delivered 
twenty-five strokes. The right-handed operator scored, 
naturally, firom the right shoulder of the victim diagonally 
across to the left part of the loin, and the left-handed one 

* criss-crossed ' the former's work, the sergeant-major 
counting each stroke out loud, being confirmed in his tale 
by a tap on a side-drum, given by a smaller drummer. 
Eugh ! it was horrible, the mangled, gory, parti-coloured 
back ! and marvellous that the victim should have uttered 
no sound during the carrying out of his castigation, and 
given only a muffled snarl of defiance of his superiors at 
large as he was putting on his coat before being conducted 
to hospital to have his back mended. I was subsequently 
informed that amongst soldiers — who were not called 

* Tommies ' at that period — it was a point of honour to 
preserve silence whilst being scratched by the cat. Woe 
to the wretch who might cry out at the pain ! His lot 
would be much worse after rejoining his company, who 
would hold a mock court-martial upon him, find him 
guilty of conduct unbecoming a ' swaddy,' and, after 
laying him face downwards on a barrack table, belt him 
till he roared for mercy, or fainted. But, all the same, I 
failed to see why this particular wretch should have kept 
his mouth closed, seeing that he was destined never again 
to associate with his fellows, for three days later he was 
' drummed out,* preparatory to undergoing a term of penal 
servitude. 
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The ceremony of ' drumming out ' was brief and busi* 
ness-like rather than gorgeous or solemn. The regiment 
was formed up in line; the concluding part of the sentence 
■of the court-martial was read aloud, after which the 
loomed one was deprived of everything which could con- 
lect him with the army, with the exception of what he 
stood in. That is to say, the about-to-be-drummed-out 
had his regimental buttons, medals, and badges cut from 
his tunic. But in this instance there were neither medals 
nor badges, and only very few buttons (he being in Indian 
kit) to desfxjil him of. Then he was marched, handcuffed, 
between two sentries, along the front of the line, the band 
playing that stirring roundelay the ' Rogue's March.' 
Arrived at the gates, or the end of the barrack-square, the 
youngest boy in the regiment, having laid down his drum, 
as an impediment to the due performance of an important 
duty, kicked him from behind, the culprit being subse- 
;ently fettered and escorted to his place of doom. 
All these things did not intensify my military ardour; 
lUt here I was, exercising the profession I had adopted, 
many thousands of miles away from home, so the situation 
mast be accepted. 

I lived in a mud hut which contained three sleeping 

ipartments and a common sitting-room, which were shared 

ith Tommy Tribe and Cortlandt Sicinner, both brother 

ibaltcrns. Poor Tommy — who committed suicide in a 

it of mental aberration years later, at Aldershot — was, 

'when first I knew him, a dear, genial companion, always 

in high spirits, always planning what he would do when 

he got a staff appointment, and always (like the rest of 

i) impecunious. Here let it be interpolated that after 

le first six months of my joining the service, down to 

ic present day, I have been but seldom out of diCR- 
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cultieSi mostly connected with the lack of gold. Cortlandt 
Skinner waS| I should say, of Dutch extraction, stolid, 
and deliberate in his manner, by no means fervent in 
duty, generally in trouble of some sort, and always light- 
ing a long pipe. Most of us inclined to cheroots, but 
Skinner, save at mess, invariably favoured a long-stemmed 
pipe with a big meerschaum bowl, the strong cavendish in 
which never seemed to be properly alight. 

We three breakfasted together about 12.30. At noon- 
day gun-fire * tub and dress ' was the order of the day, 
and by ' dress ' was implied pyjamas, slippers, and some 
sort of a silk or 'zephyr' shirt. Poof! it was hot, despite 
the efforts of the punkah-coolies and the frequent soaking 
of the tatties. After breakfast, ' Paddy ' Fraser, shaded 
beneath a topee the size of a bath, would usually stroll 
over from the bungalow just across the way, to make a 
fourth at whist ; and at it we would keep until the sun 
was off the racquet-courts — open courts — and we could 
exercise our muscles a bit, despite the temperature, or 
else go ' peacocking ' about the Mall, on horseback, or to 
the band-stand to hear the music. I had bought a country- 
bred mare from Humfrey, ' of Ours,' within twenty-four 
hours of my arrival. One hundred and thirty rupees was 
the price paid, and as she served me as a hack for the 
next four years, won three races, and I resold her for 
200 rupees. Miss Julia cannot be said to have been a 
particularly bad bargain. 

A few words about some of my brother officers must 
suffice here. The commanding officer, Major George 
Bingham Jenings — of whom much more anon-4iad suc- 
ceeded Colonel George Valentine Mundy in the command 
of the regiment, late in the year 1861, before the regiment 
left Benares, Colonel Mundy -jf- there are probably 
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many still living who will remember him — had been a 
Queen's page, subsequently getting his commission in the 
Guards. He sen-ed with the 33rd during the Crimean 
War, afterwards exchanging to the 19th, He was brim- 
ful of wit and humour, an excellent bill lard -player (the 
amateur championship rested between him and the late 
Lord Eglinton), and the most fertile raconteur in the British 
army. But — I only write from hearsay, as I never served 
under him — his capabilities as a commanding ofBcer were 
open to question. He was the reverse of a martinet, and 
had a rough-and-ready, easy-going method of controlling 
his subordinates. But he was idolized in the regiment. 

Major Jenings, better known as ' Old Jinks,' had many 
of his predecessor's faults. The reason he commanded 
the first battalion for two years or more was that Colonel 
(afterwards General Sir) Robert Onesiphorus Bright, 
who should have succeeded Mundy, had been specially 
'seconded,' in order that he might reorganize the 51st 
Regiment, which had been more than decimated by 
cholera in i86r at the very station we were quartered at, 
Meean Meer. This arrangement, whilst exceedingly com- 
plimentary to ' Bobby Bright,' and of great benelit to the 
51st, was a little bit 'rough' on the 19th. Old Jinks, 
though a boon companion and n sportsman, was hardly 
an ideal ' C. O.' I, however, should be the last to write 
anything against him, seeing that we were always on the 
Very best of terms, principally through a mutual attach- 
ment to the sport of horse-racing. It often fell to my 
lot to sit up with him after mess, and as he vowed he 
could never get to sleep till the sun was up, it was usually 
a prolonged sitting. It followed, also, that when there 
was early-morning parade, Old Jinks did not get much 
steep. With many a racing tale of the past did he regale 
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me. He was part owner of Adamas, who ran third (his 
jockey thought he had won) for the Derby of 1857, and 
altogether he seemed to have expended a good deal of 
money over his favourite pursuit. 

The junior Major, Chippendall (' Little Chip '), is still 
living, and hunts in Leicestershire. Though apt to be 
fidgety when in command, I always found him a true 
friend, and an officer of whom any regiment would be 
proud. But for his efforts, when I was away on leave, I 
should have probably been ' let in ' for a considerable 
sum, through having backed the bill of a brother officer, 
who had to leave the regiment in a hurry. The Captains 
with the regiment when I joined were * Jem ' Massey, 
Foster ('The Old Man'), Marshall, Moffatt, Williams, 
and Baldwin ; whilst the ' subs ' I can remember best 
were 'Bob' Hackett, Vesey, Fraser, Humfrey, Skinner, 
' Jem ' Moir, Irvine, and ' Tommy ' Tribe. To ' Paddy ' 
Fraser was allotted the honour of initiating me in the 
duties of orderly officer. He it was who instilled caution 
when I felt like condemning the dinners of one company 
as 'execrably cooked, and unfit for human food'; but 
unfortunately he was not present when I visited the 
guards and sentries that night, and peremptorily ordered 
the release of a prisoner who was 'in' for inebriation. 
There was sore trouble over that release, although I hold 
to this day that I was in the right, and that the man was 
sober. 

As for the Adjutant of the battalion, dear old * Jemmy ' 
Knox, he was the first brother officer I met, and the only 
one with whom I have corresponded for a year or two. 
Although a mere machine when on parade or in the 
orderly-room, Knox had a fine flow of humour. I had 
not been with the regiment a day ere he bad made a 
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calculation as to the exact month when I should be 
entitled to English leave. He little knew that before 
that time arrived I should have taken French ; but much . 
more on that head anon. Though we are still on friendly 
terms, I have no wish to visit my late Adjutant for any 
length of time. He is now Governor of Her Majesty's 
prison at Wandsworth. 

Hassard was our surgeon — an excellent doctor, a 
cheery companion, and a dead shot at all sorts of game. 
Whiteley and 'Boozy' Smith were his assistants. The 
Paymaster has been already alluded to, and as for the 
Quartermaster, 1 can recollect nothing particularly in- 
teresting about him. 

Before I had been many days with the regiment, I 
received a letter from my one and only relative in the 
country, Sir Charles Oakeley, who had but recently left 
Meean Meer, having retired from service in the Bengal 
Cavalry, and was then on a short pleasure-trip before 
proceeding to England. Although some of the more 
malicious of my readers may seek to connect his absence 
with the advent of the writer, I was informed by Major 
Chippendall (a mutual friend) that it was not the news of 
my approach which had hastened the departure of the 
cavalry Captain. 

His letter to his ' dear cousin ' was a long one, brimful 
of excellent and most valuable advice, which I would 
gladly quote in extenso, as containing much shrewd 
common-sense and kindly feeling towards the raw hobba- 
dehoy, with all his troubles in front of him. But, alas ! 
the letter was placed in a desk which, with much of my 
personal baggage, went wrong — like its owner — in the 
course of its wanderings through the blazing continent. 
There never was such obstinate, perverse, and exasperat- 
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ing baggage as mine. At all events, I have never set 
eyes on said letter since being promoted whilst on leave 
at Simla, from the first battalion into the second, in 
August, 1866. 

Some parts, however, of the document, which filled 
eight sides of note-paper, I can remember : 

'You will be constantly hearing fellows talk of "the 
beastly climate " ; but that is all rot. The climate is not 
a tenth part as " beastly " as are the habits of excess 
which some young fools (and old fools, too) fall into, 
especially in the matter of drinking spirits ; I hope, and 
believe, that you will not be idiotic enough to follow their 
example. I implore you, as I would implore any other 
young man, whether a relative or not, to reflect that there 
is nothing either clever or manly about drunkenness. In 
the hot weather a bottle of brandy lasts me usually three 
months. A wineglassful with a little essence of ginger 
added, is an excellent stomachic during the cholera season ; 
in fact, I only take brandy medicinally, and in the cold 
weather never touch it.* 

It is a remarkable fact, and only explicable by circum- 
stances connected with 'destiny,' that I remember this 
sage and kindly advice far better now, more than thirty- 
five years after receipt of the letter, than I did in the week 
following. 

'You will not see much gambling,' my cousin con- 
tinued, ' down in the plains ; but should you go to Simla 
or Mussoorie, see that you keep clear of it.' 

Ah-h! 

Shortly after the receipt of this letter — which I showed 
to Little Chip, who expressed unreserved approval of 
the same, but looked as knowing as an old rook, as he 
slowly shook his head at me — something, which in India 
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cannot be called 'strange,' happened, to relieve the 
monotony of our existence. When one passes one's time 
in being scorched within a moderate oven, it can hardly 
be called 'living.' 

For a day or two we never saw Dr. Hassard nor his 

I two subordinates at mess. When 1 sat at the little table 

in my colour-sergeant's room to distribute their daily pay 

to the men of my company, some of them would fail to 

answer to their names. 

' Number 322,067, Private Michael Mullany. Where's 
Muliany ?' 

The reply came pat : ' Harspital, yer anner.' 
Two-thirds of the battalion were Irish, although we 
were nominally The First York North Riding, Even 
I at the present day the War Office is not above playing 
I little jokes of the sort. 

'And O'Rorke — why doesn't he come for bis four 
I annas?' 

The same answer, ' Hospital 1' 

The commanding officer and thu Adjutant went about 

I looking serious and anxious. And at length, in the 

'Order Book,' which was usually brought me whilst 

I dressing for dinner, appeared the mandate that the 

regiment would parade, in marching order, at 6.30 the 

y following evening. And then the fell secret was out : 

' cholera had broken out in the regiment. Already had 

there been three deaths and three hurried burials. The 

pestilence which gallopeth in darkness and daylight alike 

was upon us. The black death which only a few months 

I before had seized upon the 51st and the 70th, in these 

[ very cantonments, was not going to pass by the 'Green 

1 Howards,' 
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CHAPTER XL 

CHOLERA CAMP. 

In place of grief and depression that night at mess, there 
was merriment and chaff unlimited. In the army joy and 
sorrow are closely intermingled, just as the same bell which 
hastes us to the wedding also announces the departure 
of one more atom of humanity to its eternal rest. The 
soldier marches — it may be for miles — in slow time, with 
arms reversed, to the strains of the Dead March in ' Saul,* 
for the purpose of interring a comrade in the earth. 
' Dust to dust * — and hey, presto ! the rifle muzzles are 
elevated, the blank cartridges burnt, and back everybody 
goes to quarters, stepping out briskly with the band in 
front blaring forth ' The Gay Tom-tit,' and the big 
drummer whacking his hardest. Such is life — and death. 
Moreover, we had been warned that the spirits of the 
men required to be kept up, and that there must be neither 
sorrow nor sighing amongst those in authority over them. 
And as far as our party at mess were concerned we might 
have been about to proceed against some troublous frontier 
tribes, who even in those days were impatient of the 
authority of the British raj, or to the coast, to embark for 
the tight little island (not forgetting the Emerald Isle) so 
dear to us. 




Sparkling wines were broached that night, and if the 
gruesome business which would be the means of separating 
many of us from each other (it might be for ever) were 
touched upon at all, it was solely in connection with 
possible promotion. 

' Come, no heeltaps, young un I' shouted a brother officer 
across the table. ' Gad ! Talk about steps ! Why, you 
might command the regiment before another month's out,' 

'Thank Heaven !' obser\ed another hardened veteran, 
' I shall be with the headquarters detachment, with decent 
cooking and good liquor, while some of you poor devils 
will be shying at half-raw goat-chops and inferior sherry.' 

A stranger who, in ignorance of station gossip, had been 
invited to dinner that night, would have imagined that an 
important victory had been recently won by the regiment, 
or that some far-seeing millionaire had left a good bold 
legacy to the mess. 

Into the causes whereby cholera is set going it would be 
folly to enter in this work. To the best of my belief, 
medical authorities are not yet agreed upon the subject, 
Five-and-thirty years ago nothing was known (or, at all 
events, published) about the powers possessed by the bac- 
terium, germ, or microbe. But that the customs and the 
sanitary arrangements of the natives of India, together 
with the open wells and the frequent religious pilgrimages, 
were the main causes of the trouble even I, the youngest 
and most reckless of subalterns, was perfectly well aware. 
It was generally reported, and implicitly believed, that 
our barracks had been built immediately over an old Sikh 
cemetery, and it was a fact that said barracks had, a year 
or two before, been condemned by a. militarj- board as 
unfit for human habitation. But in those days, as in these, 
the recommendations of boards, committees, and com- 
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missions (military or civil) were not invariably attended 
to. As another instance, the station of Nowshera — which 
from its geographical position, surrounded as it is by hills, 
was known amongst the soldiers as the Mekchee,* or 
cooking-pot — ^was condemned, as unfit for human habita- 
tion, at least forty years ago, and still serves to shelter, 
and grill, and heat-apoplect the soldier, and as an impor- 
tant base of operations against marauding highlanders. 

We fell in on the parade-ground, and were told off in three 
detachments, who marched away in different directions, 
to the sound of cheering and invigorating music, although 
this description hardly applies to the harmony attaching 
to the two companies with whom I had cast in my lot. 
There is not a superabundance of melody to be got out of 
one fife and one side-drum ; and although the two hard- 
working youths tried their utmost to give us a proper 
rendering of * Annie Laurie' (with all the variations) as 
we marched into the unknown, the thought which was 
uppermost in my mind was that I had heard as inspiriting 
strains outside a Punch and Judy show. 

Who was responsible for the route taken by our two 
companies matters not now, but it is a fact that some five 
miles beyond the boundaries of cantonments we were 
marching through a region whose inhabitants could be 
seen interring their victims to cholera by torchlight. Apart 
from the plague-stricken atmosphere, many of our men 
became demoralized at the gruesome sights, and although 
the gallant little fifer, aided by his small comrade with the 
side-drum, played the liveliest of airs, including the then- 
popular ' I wish I were with Nancy T the soldiers fell out 
in batches continuously, and whilst some were picked up 
and conveyed to camp in dhoolies, others literally died by 
the wayside. 
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The encainping-ground was not reached till after ten 
o'clock, and although the men's tents had already arrived, 
and many of them had been already pitched, the canvas 
shelters for the officers never turned up till daylight. But 
there were some mess-stores on the ground, including a 
plentiful supply of brandy and soda-water, and I am afraid 
to jot down the total of 'pegs ' consumed ere we turned 
Turned in,' however, is hardly the phrase to use; 
one of us slept on a table, and my recollection is especially 
vivid of taking what rest I could get in a cane-bottomed 
chair, with my feet resting on the pole of the hackery 
which contained some of our personal belongings. 

To lie on the bare ground meant, we knew full well, 
death, swift and certain. My dreams that night, or, 
rather, early morn, would not look well if reproduced on 
canvas by a Royal Academician. 

Evidently the guiding spirit which had directed our 
march to this land of pestilence had been misled. We 
buried nearly twenty bodies next day, and when the sun 
was sufficiently low on the horizon marched in another 
direction, eventually rejoining the headquarters detach- 
ment in their camp some ten miles on the other side of 

p-Meean Meer. 

\ There was another detachment grilling and rotting in 
Fort Lahore. Here it was that a most ghastly practical 
joke was perpetrated upon a tall subaltern named Stokes, 
who awoke from a post-prandial slumber one afternoon to 
find himself covered from head to foot with a white sheet, 

pis brother officers kneeling around the bedside, and Foster 
(The Old Man) tootling the Dead March on the cornet 
for all he was worth. Of course there could be no pos- 1 
sible excuse for such horrible wickedness, whilst the only \ 
:eason wliich could be urged was temporary insanity. 
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engendered by the monotony of an existence in waiting 
for the black death in an atmosphere and temperature 
suggestive of the bottomless pit. Poor Stokes didn't 
mind much, and live years later he was with me in Burmah. 
He left the ' regular ' service in (I think) 1868, and when 
I last saw him in London, some fifteen years ago, he was 
in a militia regiment. 

The Old Man was simply a terror to any civilized 
community. Of Falstaifian build, possessing an unbounded 
capacity of swallow, always gay, always jesting, he might 
have stepped bodily out of one of the works of Charles 
Lever. Reckless, and niostly devoid of principle, he was 
a chartered libertine, and an habitual practical joker. No 
subject was too solemn for a joke, or what he considered 
to be a Joke ; and when he and another fat Captain, Baily 
{'The Beau'), lived together down-country — at Benares, 
I think — he was either a very bold or a very ignorant man 
who might interfere with their pet schemes. 

There was a story told of the means employed to give 
one ' Lunar ' Evans (a recently-joined subaltern) notice to 
quit his quarters at Benares. Lunar had obtained per- 
mission to ' double up ' with Baily and Foster under false 
pretences ; that is to say, he had gone to The Old Man 
and asked permission to share the bungalow, adding, ' If 
you don't mind, Baily doesn't.' A similar formula, mwiafo 
nomitie, was gone through with The Beau, and Lunar 
was accepted as a tenant. But when the two old warriors 
came to compare notes, and discovered the fraud which 
had been worked, vengeance of a stern and prompt 
description was vowed. 

They didn't absolutely assassinate the intruder, but they 
almost succeeded in frightening him to death. He awoke 
from a sound sleep one night to find his mosquito-curtains 
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!, and the sounds of bomb outrages (represented by 
ly-planted squibs and crackers with a fuse attached) 
the apartment. No sooner had poor 'Lunar' 
started up in bed than there was much crashing of glass 
and the loud report of firearms, blank cartridge having 
been fired by one of the conspirators through the glass 
pane in the door which communicated with the sitting- 
room. 

The victim didn't even wait to put his socks on, but 
dashed out, with nothing on but a shirt, past the frightened 
servants, who, huddled together in the veranda, imagined 
that more reprisals on account of the Mutiny were taking 
place, or that Siva the Destroyer was taking a walk round. 
Away sped ' Lunar," who never stopped running till the 
shelter of the d4k-bungalow was reached. There are many 
wondrous and terrible tales extant about this same Evans, 
whose experiences were almost as variegated as mine own; 
but as they would occupy tc»o much space to tell, and as the 
majority of them have no sort of connection with cholera, 
they must stand over. 

There was no practical joking in headquarters camp. 
In the officers' mess-tent was drunk out the large con- 
ignment of very excellent sparkling hock which had been 

ipped to us by Messrs. Bell and Rannie, whilst the old 
.ndy was punished, with no fear of mess-bills or Pay- 
laster before our eyes. Mess-bills ? We might not, any 
'one of us, live till the next settling-day, so pass the bottle I 
Eat, drink, and be as merry as possible under the circum- 
stances, for to-morrow — nay, to-day — we may be planted 
six feet beneath the scrub ! Horrible pagan sentiments, 
certainly, but, then, India in the hot weather is a horrible 
pagan country. 

In the meantime the mortality in the regiment kept on 
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the increase, and the gaps in the ranks and the frequent 
funerals became heartrending. Private John Smith would 
'shoulder hup' with his usual alacrity at early morning 
parade, and brinp away his right hand at the word ' tow ' 
as smartly as ever, and might very possibly be buried at 
sundown. Hurried affairs were these camp funerals — no 
band, no volleys, no display, to make matters more ghastly 
than they were, or dishearten the comrades of the dear 
departed more than ever. Very frequently was there no 
ordained minister by the graveside — for, although the 
Roman Catholic priest from the station was unswerving in 
his duties, the Anglican padre was often missing — and an 
abbreviated burial service had to be conducted by an 
officer of the deceased's company, who did not always 
remember to bring his Prayer-Book. I have known a 
man laid in the earth after the simple recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer. 

I saw sights during that cholera camp which can never 
be obliterated from the memory. In my delirium, when 
on a sick-bed myself a week or two afterwards, I raved of 
them. I have rubbed shoulders with a man in perfect 
health — I was drilling in the ranks all through the 
troublous time— at dawn, and have seen the blood picked 
out of a vein in his wrist, like so much sand, with the 
point of the surgeon's lancet a few hours later, whilst the 
breath was still in the stricken one. I saw another poor 
wretch, when the cramps first came on him, struggle out 
of his cot within the hospital tent, and stagger to and fro, 
to try and get his blood to circulate, until he fell from 
exhaustion, despite the encouragement of Assistant- 
Surgeon ' Boozy ' Smith to ' keep it up.' I was subaltern 
of the day at the time, and my next move was to the 
canteen, to see, by the only practical lest, if the rum 
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Inpplied by the Commissariat Department were up to 

lamplc. I have felt as though the cramps were coming 

myself — who amongst us did not ?^and might have 

!en persuaded that the black death was very nigh, but 

r the inflexible determination not to give in. The man 

' funked ' in those days was lost. 
' And I used to think,' remarked ' Boozy ' Smith to me 
fterwards, ' that you were funking, and going to give us 
""ever so much trouble — you looked so pale and careworn, 
and hardly ever spoke to anybody — until 1 heard you one 
morning at breakfast threaten the mess khansamah with 
death and dismemberment, for scorching your kidney- 
toast." 

Poor ' Boozy ' ! In less than two years I had followed 
I to the grave. But he did not die of cholera. 
Marvellous to relate, not an officer of the 19th was even 
attacked, though Bateson, an assistant-surgeon of the 
Royal Artillery, who was doing duty with Moffatt's detach- 
ment, came near falling a victim. Early one morning he 
^^Bfelt symptoms of nausea, and asked to be allowed to ride 
^^■Dto the station to tind a substitute who was duly qualified 
^Boact. 

^^B ' Certainly,' said Moffatt. ' But hadn't you better go in 
^^^Kdhooly?' 

^^H 'No,' was the reply, 'there's no time to lose; I must 
^^K&llop in at once, or shall peg out here.' 
^^r Fortunately, the officer commanding the batterj', who 
lived nest door, witnessed Bateson's hurried arrival, and 
hastened to his relief. The doctor was discovered prone 
on the floor, apparently stricken with the fatal disorder. 
Before sending for medical help, the other dosed the 
patient with chlorodyne — 'more than enough to kill a 
iorse,' Bateson subsequently told me — and with medical 
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assistance the patient speedily recovered. This, it may be 
mentioned, is the only instance within my experience of a 
recovery from cholera, and it naturally acted as a splendid 
advertisement for chlorodyne. 

Only one officer in the large garrison of Meean Meer 
died of cholera that year. He was in a native cavalry 
regiment, but his name has slipped my memory. I can, 
however, recall the facts that he was in church at seven on 
a Sunday morning and buried at noon the same day. 

It is also noteworthy that of my own regiment only half 
the companies were seized with the malady. The bar- 
racks were built in double echelon — for defensive pur- 
poses — and one side only was attacked. 

We remained in camp for, I think, four weeks, and 
when the regiment reunited at Meean Meer it was short 
of more than loo who had marched out. I think the 
actual number of deaths was nearer 120 than no. Out 
of a strength of not more than 900, this was an appalling 
loss. Late on the morning on which we marched in, I 
got a touch from the sun whilst riding to my quarters from 
barracks, after paying the men, and before nightfall was 
delirious with fever. Leeches, consultations, and prog- 
nostications followed. 

* Poor boy !' I overheard the doctor (Whiteley) remark 
to somebody else, a few days later, when they thought I 
was asleep, * he'll go out. It's a damned shame to send a 
child of eighteen out to this accursed country.' 

Once more the spirit of opposition was so strong within 
me that I began to mend from that hour. A week or two 
later, weak as water, and very white about the * gills,' I 
appeared before a Medical Board, who ordered me forth- 
with to Simla to recuperate. Some incidents in that trip 
will be described in a later chapter. I rejoined the regi- 
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ment ten days before Christmas, fit and fresh, but much 
reduced in weight — so much so that I was able to ride 
8 St. 12 lb. at the January race-meeting at Lahore. 

The following March the regiment once more marched 
away in detachments to different sanatoria. I accom- 
panied headquarters to Kussowlee, in the Himalayas, the 
first ' march ' between Kalka (at the foot of the hills) and 
Simla. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DUTY IN THE PLAINS. 

There is no word in the English language more objection- 
able to myself than the little word * duty.' Why should I 
' do my duty in that state of life/ etc. ? Had I any choice 
offered me at the start in the matter of being born into a 
world of sorrow, and sin, and compensation, and cant, or 
left behind until a new and a better globe has been thought 
out ? There is to me a rank flavour of dependency, of 
slavery, about the word 'duty,' and if England ever 
expected me to tackle my duty without asking questions — 
well, England's powers of expectation must have been 
vast indeed. 

These sentiments may possibly furnish some sort of clue 
to * motive ' for certain quaint methods of procedure on 
the part of the writer later on. 

The longer I live the less inclined do I feel to being 
hurried, coerced, badgered into doing that in which is not 
my heart. Ask me nicely, and, if I like the business and 
respect the asker, I will strip to my undershirt to achieve 
the task. Threaten me, and I become either an artistic 
shirker or a stubborn abandoner. When I put on the 
Potentate's nice scarlet-and-gold livery, ^ith grass-green 
facings — there was no vulgar, irreverent slang about 
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serving the widdy' thirty-five years ago — I was not long 
in discovering that the contract between the 'gilded 
popinjay ' and his Sovereign meant that he who worked 
the hardest invariably received the least pay. Conse- 
quently I did no more in the way of duty than I could 
help, and in this I only followed the example of others. 
There is credit attaching to leading one's company across 
a zone of fire, or storming a fort atop of a steep hill — 
especially if a gouty subject — or swimming a river under 
a heavy fire a /<i 'Tommy' Butler, V.C. But to march 
about a dusty parade-ground, to inspect accoutrements, 
sample bread, meat, vegetables, beer, boots, rum, and 
bedsteads, and to do this continuously day by day, with 
the thermometer at bursting- point and the body infuriated 
with prickly heat, is apt to pall upon the human machine. 
It is doubtless sweet and decorous to die for one's country, 
but the dissolution should take place on the battle-field to 
the accompaniment of the cannon's roar, and not on a 
Calcutta mat, beneath a spasmodically-jerked punkah, in 
an atmosphere of 'hubble-bubble' tobacco and inferior 
paraffin. Granted that all this barrack duty is necessary 
for the training of the warrior, also granted that I was 
one of Her Majesty's bad — some said the absolute worst — 
bargains, I do not at the time of writing consider that I 
am indebted to my Sovereign over the Indian contract in 
the slightest degree. What might have been the brightest 
and most hopeful portion of my youth was spent in a 
pestilential and exasperating climate — to which, had I been 
a free agent, I should never have gone — amid the most 
harassing circumstances, which culminated in very serious 
trouble and toss of health and capital. l?ut we have not 
yet arrived at that part of the storj-, and it should be 
added that the foregoing philosophy — which is probably 
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faulty, if not altogether wrong — is by no means intended 
as an excuse for what follows. 

Duty, however irksome, has got to be done when you 
live within easy reach of an orderly-room or a solitary 
cell. And this was the daily programme of a subaltern's 
duty in the plains during the hot weather in the early 
sixties : 

Rouse and turn out at gunfire, or as soon after dawn as 
the faithful body-servant could induce the protector of the 
poor to leave his couch. 

*Sa'b — sahib — tope duggaya' — this was the formula. 
* Sahib ! Sa-heeb !' 

By this time the budding ' Bobs ' would be three parts 
awake, and the other part biliously peevish ; and the first 
few bars of his morning hymn would invariably condemn 
the * bearer ' to eternal torment * in another place.' Not 
that the poor heathen minded the objurgation in the least. 
It was all in his day's work, and by the time that the 
sahib was thoroughly aroused to the necessity of attending 
parade, his socks, thanks to the dexterity of his dusky 
valet, would be ' home ' on both feet. A hurried wash — 
there was usually no time for the tub, which came later, 
and again still later — a struggle into white clothes, a 
gallop to the parade-ground, whither the syce had pre- 
ceded his master, just in time for ' fall in.' Of course, the 
time between the * rouse' and the 'falling in' depended 
upon the distance of the parade-ground, but my average 
was about twenty minutes. 

March about, turn about, and wheel about on an arid 
Iplain ; many more or less smartly-executed movements 
— and *fall out.' CO. makes a few remarks to his 
officers. 

* If you would only put a little more heart into your 
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the Plains 

work, gentlemen, it would be all the Hold up, horse ! 

Good-morning, gentlemen.' 

A little barrack work followed, and then chota hazree 
at mess: unda bakum, buttered toast, and coffee, the 
meal varied by the 'Queen's peg' for the warrior who 
might be troubled with 'acidity.' Thence to the public 
bath, orderly-room, and home. Occasionally a board, or 
committee, or court-martial delayed the return to the 
Lares et Penates, and the officer of the day had many 
other little things to see to. Impriinis, rations ; the 
soldiers' rations to be passed or condemned. A visit to 
each barrack refectory at meal times to ascertain if the 
men had 'any complaints.' They seldom had, the brave, 
long-suffering fellows, although the meat might be a trifle 
'off,' or, owing to the depredations of the frequent kite 
(who was not above purloining from the dish which the 
cook-boy balanced on his head en route from the kitchen), 
deficient in quantity. There was no part of my duty to 
which I paid more attention than the inspection of the 
raw material for meals, and many a time have I con- 
demned whole batches of bread and carcases of flesh, to 
the disgust of the Quartermaster, who in those days fre- 
quently 'stood in' with the contractors. 

Visiting the guards and sentries, in no matter whaL 
weather, was of course included in the duties of the 
orderly officer; and at Peshawnr, where my regiment 
' lay ' for a year and a half, the officers on ' station duty ' 
had a hardish time of it. It was customary for ' grand 
rounds' and 'visiting rounds' to divide the night in- 
spection work, which was altogether beyond the scope of 
one officer. It used to take me the better part of an hour 
and a half, riding at a hand-gallop over roughish ground 
most of the distance, in a rezai (quilted) short coat (in the 
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cold weather), boots and breeches, and sword, preceded 
by a sowar who knew the country. And as we were 
always on a war-footing there, it did not do to forget the 
countersign, for the next query would have been made by 
an Enfield rifle bullet. 

Then there was imminent danger at night-time from the 
projectiles of the numerous chowkeedars, or watchmen. 
Every house and nearly every stable had its own guard 
armed with a loaded gun, and upon an alarm of 'Thief!' 
being given — and the Afridis were ever on the prowl — the 
watchman giving it would loose-off his piece, an example 
which was followed by the whole of his fellows. Thus, 
the patrolling officer might consider himself fortunate if 
he passed scatheless through the leaden rain. Colonel 
Priestley of the Black Watch, who were quartered in 
Peshawur during our stay, had a bullet put through his 
forage-cap one night, and though this was said to have 
been the act of one of his own men, I did not believe it. 
Ere I left Peshawur on leave, the Cantonment Magistrate 
had promulgated a decree, to the effect that any chow- 
keedar discovered to have fired his gun without bringing 
down a man — orderly officers were not to count for the 
watchman — would be fined 50 rupees, and be imprisoned 
until he had paid that sum. The effect of this order was 
to stop a great deal of reckless shooting. There was a 
rifle-pit dug just in front of our quarter-guard — ours were 
the nearest barracks to the Khyber — and in this pit were 
nightly stationed some three or four 'marksmen,' who 
made a fine bag of Afridi arm-robbers one winter. Such 
a practice would hardly commend itself to some of the 
' Little Englanders ' nowadays, but in 1865 we were not 
to be deterred from taking necessary measures by any 
protests from Eixgland. And as the electric telegraph 
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was not much used in those days, for economical reasons, 
the British newspapers were but indifferently well supplied 
with news from the gorgeous East. 

A man I knew well, Greene of the Artillery, had a 
miraculous escape from a violent death whilst on orderly 
duty at Rawul Ptndee. It was close on midnight. He 
had dismissed the sowar, and was taking a short-cut to 
his quarters across country, when suddenly he and his 
horse disappeared down the open mouth of one of the 
numerous wells to be met with in India. It was a dry 
well, seventy feet deep, and though the horse was killed, he 
must have acted as a buffer to his master, who had 
recovered consciousness in time to shout for help when 
the first gleam of dawn came down the shaft like a sword- 
flash. He shouted, there was no mistake about that, and 
anon the attention of one of the peasantry of the district 
was attracted. By 6 a.m. the greater part of the male 
population of the station had assembled in the vicinity of 
the well, and it redounds to the credit, intelligence, and 
charity of that assembly to mention that their first united 
effort was to lower to the inmate of the well a large 
tumbler of brandy and soda-water. Then they fished up 
Greene, who, marvellous to relate, had escaped with but a 
few scratches. A month later — this was In 1865 — I met 
him up at Simla. 

The duty which went most against my grain was that 
of assisting judicially at a court-martial. In many cases 

in fact, in most cases — the prisoner had been virtually 
condemned before trial by the convening officer. More 
especially was this the case with a regimental court- 
martial, which was convened by the commanding officer, 
whose powers of awarding punishment being limited, be 
used to remand for court-martial the prisoner who \ 
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considered deserving of a more severe penalty. It is only 
fair, however, to the CO. to state that in the majority of 
cases the prisoner deserved the more weighty punish- 
ment. 

But occasionally there was a doubt — of which the cap- 
tive but rarely received the benefit — about the matter. At 
one of the first courts-martial on which I sat the members 
were sworn to try a lance-corporal of my own company 
for the offence of being drunk whilst on guard — a most 
serious offence, which usually entailed a flogging, in 
addition to other punishment. And here it may be men- 
tioned that for drunkenness on the line of march — for a 
private, at all events — the ' cat ' was the invariable doom. 
The captain who visited the guard at night-time, in the 
course of his duty, swore that the prisoner was drunk; 
but the subaltern who saw the man only an hour later was 
equally positive — in fact, still more positive — that the man 
was sober. Here was a dilemma. There was no reason 
to disbelieve either witness, but my sympathies were, 
perhaps naturally, with the subaltern. And as prussic 
acid* and other powerful * pick-me-ups ' are but seldom 
kept in a guard-room, it seemed miraculous that a man 
who was drunk at ii p.m. could have pulled himself 
together by midnight. So thought the other two junior 
members of the court ; and although the president (in- 
variably a Captain) and the senior subaltern held a 
contrary opinion, the prisoner was acquitted, by the 
verdict of the majority, who had given him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

But this verdict did not please the ' old man ' (the CO.) 
a little bit. Threats were expressed openly that the leave 

* Prussic acid (the minutest portion of a drop) is, I believe, the best 
' soberer * known to the faculty. 
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of the junior members of that court-martial would be 
permanently stopped, and the proceedings were sent back 
to us for reconsideration, I sat tight ; no threats could 
have moved me from what I considered the path of 
honesty and rectitude. My young neighbour backed me 
up. But woe to the waverer, the young gentleman who 
faced me, and reversed his former verdict ! So the unfor- 
tunate lance-corporal lost his stripe, and received some 
further punishment. He was, like myself, a Staffordshire 
man (he had joined from the militia), and I consider to 
this day that gross Injustice was done to him. 

At a district court-martial, a. year or two afterwards, a 
rascally private was tried for a very heinous offence, which 
would have carried penal servitude after conviction. The 
medical testimony, however, rendered it impossible for us 
to convict the scoundrel. We were not allowed to find 
him guilty of the ' attempt ' (as we should have been in a 
civil court), so acquitted him. Those proceedings were 
sent back to us twice by the officer commanding the 
district, but each time we ' respectfully adhered to our 
former finding.' Strange to say, no leave was stopped for 
this contumacy. 

I never served on a general court-martial, although a 

general court-martial was very nearly being held on 

But that comes later. I have heard some terribly severe 
sentences read out on parade, in presence of the entire 
garrison — sentences which would probably cause a Govern- 
ment to totter and fall if carried out nowadays, A man 
who, whilst suffering a period of hard labour in the cells, 
had struck the assistant-surgeon who visited him, was 
awarded penal servitude for life. 1 shall never forget the 
few remarks with which ' Bobby Bright ' improved the 
occasion after the dread sentence had been read. 



'I am extremely sorry," he commenced, 'that this 
parade is not assembled for the purpose of seeing you 
shot.' And then, after inveighing apainst the unpardon- 
able crime of striking an officer, the Colonel painted the 
future doom of the wretched man in very bold colours 
indeed. Then one of the armourers advanced, and was 
affixing formidable iron fetters to the ankles of the con- 
demned, when the sergeant-major saw, with his eagle 
eyes, that the armourer was wearing his side-arm (bayonet), 
which was well within reach of the prisoner's right hand. 
It looked no long odds against the murder of the riveter 
of the irons, for the convict was a man of desperate 
character ; but the sergeant-major, with great presence of 
mind, advanced, coolly enough, and removed the weapon, 
thus averting what would probably have been another 
tragedy. 

Another private, Mullany by name, was awarded a life- 
long slavery for stabbing a sergeant, who had always 
been rather down upon the prisoner. The sergeant re- 
covered, and I had some little sympathy for Mullany, who 
was in my company, and was only three-parts witted, so 
we thought. 

Whilst I was in Burmah, the Paymaster of the 88th 
was tried at Rawul Pindee for misappropriation, con- 
victed, and sentenced to penal servitude for a term. 
Pending the result of an appeal to the home authorities, 
he was kept a prisoner in the cells during the whole of the 
hot weather of 1867 — a gruesome experience. His appeal 
succeeded, and the proceedings of the court-martial were 
quashed, owing to some informality. Thereupon the 
ex-Paymaster commenced actions-at-law against every 
member of that court-martial, from the president (' Little 
Chip,' of Ours) downwards. Eventually, however, these 
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factions were dropped, the plaintiff having probably 
recognised the worth of the old proverb about letting well 
alone. 

It was a startling experience when, on one court- 
martial at which I was assisting, the junior member of 
the court (who always delivered his decision first) replied 
to the usual query of the president as to the punishment 
which would best fit the crime, a very trivial one, ' Death 
on the scaffold'! He meant to be jocular, I believe, but 
was subsequently very seriously handled by the president, 
who was no special humorist. 

»But, oh! the pity of having to sit, on the morning after a 
■Jieavy ' guest night ' at mess, at which you might have 
ruffled it with the best, with a head on you like a con- 
certina, and a tongue as rough as the binding of a fashion- 
able novel, in judgment upon some poor wretch for 
' habitual drunkenness.' It was at such times as these, 
when the sentence ' forty-two days' hard labour ' had 
been delivered, that the roystering member, if he had any 
better feelings at all, must have reflected upon the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, and upon the 'justifica- 
tion ' of ihe sinner at the other's expense. 

A dreadful experience must that same forty-two days' 
hard labour have been ! At one station I was at the cells 
were like wild-beast cages, and through the bars the 
captives could see their free comrades, conversation being 
prevented by the agility of the sentry who paced to and 
fro outside. It was in one of these cells that I was handed 
by its occupant what I at first took to be a section of an 
old football, hardened by the sun. 

I' That's my dinner, sir,' was the man's simple state- 
My 
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rejected the hard, hideous morsel. But my subsequent 
remonstrance with the Captain of his company did not 
produce the desired effect. 

' My dear Mott/ said the Captain, ' dog-flesh would be 
too good for such a scoundrel as that,' 

On another occasion a man in my company, Bennett by 
name, was incarcerated in one of these cells. He was ' in 
for habitual.' An excellent barber, to which trade he 
had been originally apprenticed, he always cut my hair 
and removed what fluff there was on my cheeks and chin ; 
but he was more skilled in the handling of other glasses 
than the mirror. Part of his punishment was to lay out 
his kit for inspection at stated hours of the day. His kit 
included a razor. 

One morning, as the company was at judging-distance 
drill, there came a shout of terror from the sentry outside 
the cells. Together with the colour-sergeant I ran to 
the spot. A strange thing had happened in Bennett's 
ceU. 

' Look at this, old man,' he had observed to the sentry. 
in passing. 

The sentry looked, and the next moment the prisoner, 
with one sweep of the razor, had nearly severed his head 
from his body. The jury brought it in felo-de-se, and he 
was buried next day in un consecrated ground. 

Only a very heavy bribe would induce me in the after- 
noon of my life, when home comforts are of more value 
than smart functions and sensational incidents, to witness 
the capital sentence carried out on a fellow-creature. In 
ray salad days, however, I have spectated more than one 
' hanging match.' The ' turning-off' of a native was by 
no means an uncommon occurrence in the early sLxties, 
and a year or two before the blowing from guns of batches 
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f miscreants at a time was of frequent occurrence. The 
criminal whom I saw despatched at seven one morning 
did not seem to feel his position very acutely. He was a 
ruffian of the deepest dye, and had committed one of the 
coldest -blooded murders on record; still, his last thoughts 
: for his stomach. He was given a plateful of rice, 
flavoured with dal, which he scraped up with his fingers, 
sitting on his heels the while, after the custom of the 
heathen. Then his friends and relations took their final 
leave of the culprit — no very affecting ceremony, although 
a few tears were shed. 

' Want anything more ?' then inquired the executioner. 

' Rather! more rice,' which was supplied to the mori- 

' bund, who spaded every grain into his mouth, and, having 

wiped his lips with the backs of his hands, proclaimed 

' with his last word on earth his readiness to make the long 

journey. 'Tyarl' 

Another execution was perpetrated on the enterprising 
young Mussulman who, as mentioned in the next chapter, 
. was hanged in a pigskin, and objected strongly to the 
I entire proceedings. 

But the most ghastly ceremony of all took place at 

[ Umballa in l866, when a trooper of the 21st Hussars was 

I hanged in the presence of the entire garrison. He had 

'run amok' — shot two comrades (out of revenge, it was 

lUpposcd), and had also attempted to shoot the sergeant- 

I major of his troop, whom he had missed, at a range of 
ten yards. 
So criminal an aim should — apart from the murders — 
have procured him some penalty with boiling oil in it ; 
but the members of the general court-martial^at that time 
courts-martial, more than 100 miles from Fort William, 
Calcutta, possessed civil justiciary powers of life or 
g— 2 
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death — had merely doomed him to be hanged by the neck 
until dissolution set in. 

The troops were formed up on the parade-ground in 
three sides of a square, the fourth side being occupied by 
the gallowSy a simple, solid framework, with a dangling 
rope attached, on a simple, solid platform, with a prac- 
ticable ' trap.' The culprit marched between two sentries, 
with the band playing the Dead March, and the 'best 
drill* in the regiment never kept in better step to the 
music, nor pointed his toes more artistically than did the 
doomed man. His presence of mind was simply marvel* 
lous; his callousness was awful to witness. He was a 
Unitarian, and paid no attention whatever to the minis- 
trations of the good chaplain. His last words, and his 
only speech throughout the whole proceedings, were 
addressed to the Provost Sergeant, whose duty it was to 
adjust the rope around the neck of the doomed. 

* Fix it tight, that's a good old man.' 

Then the mehter pulled back the lever, and the rest 
was silence, and not to be looked at, for owing to the 
shortness of the drop — not more than three feet — there was 
struggling. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MORE DUTY. 



The ' Liquor Habit ' had been the subject for discussion 
one night in our mess anteroom at JuUundur. Presently 
' Bobby ' Bright took up his parable : 

' Now, mind none of you young officers get delirium 
tremens, and render yourselves unfit for service, or I'll try 

the lot of you by court-martial, I will, by ' Here the 

Adjutant judiciously let the regimental Bible drop with a 



With the exception, perhaps, of Sir Gaspard Le 
Marchant, Colonel Bright was the most abrupt -mannered 
man I ever met. On our voyage home in the old Bengal, 
the Captain once expressed the hope in the politest 
manner in the world that the ex-Commander-in-Chief at 
Madras had enjoyed his dinner. 

' No, sir, I haven't,' snarled Sir Gaspard. ' I'd far 
sooner dine off horseflesh in a third-class Paris cafe.' 

The first night Colonel Bright rejoined his regiment — 
it was also at JuUundur — the regimental band played in 
his honour during mess. At the conclusion of the 
musical programme, Band-Sergeant Hopkins, as was 
customary, entered the mess-room, his silver cornopean 
. under one arm, and, saluting his chief with the olher^ 
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inquired respectfully if another stave or two of harmony 
would be agreeable. 

' No !' roared ' Bobby.* ' Any German band in the 
streets of London could give you points.* 

This was not encouraging, and as an active member of 
the band committee I felt myself decidedly, though in- 
directly, snubbed. Still, there never was a more upright 
roan, nor a better soldier, nor a smarter * drill,* than 
Robert Onesiphorus Bright. He, so to speak, * lived up * 
to his second name, though it could hardly be called a 
' Christian * one. If hasty to a fault, he was at the same 
time a phenomenally just commanding officer ; and 
officers and men, being not slow to appreciate this fact, 
held him in the highest esteem. He was a born leader of 
men, and there was not an officer or soldier in the 
regiment who would not have followed him, as a storming 
party, to the gates of hell itself. Naturally, the regiment, 
which had suffered previously from somewhat relaxed 
discipline, from the * isolation ' system consequent upon 
the ravages of cholera, was not slow in * picking up.' 

Although the 19th never took part in an actual cam- 
paign during my sojourn with them, we should probably, 
but for being * split up ' by cholera, have remained in 
Meean Meer, and have thus been close handy for active 
service in the Umbeylah campaign the following year. 
As it was, we were hurried down from Kussowlie, and per- 
formed forced marches in order to relieve the 7th Fusiliers, 
who had been ordered to the front. And a month or two 
later we got the route ourselves, only to be counter- 
manded two days later, to the intense delight of the 
shrafs, or money-lenders, in the bazaar. 

* Thinking of the home you may never see again, boy ?* 
asked ' Old Jinks ' kindly, when he found me smoking a 
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Solitary cheroot in the anteroom the morning we got said 
route. 

' No, sir,' was my reply. ' I was wondering who was 
going to have the presence of mind to tell Mr. Nubbee 
Bux.' 

These shrafs had agents in every town — there was no 
escape from them — and even now one of my favourite 
nightmares is connected with a gentleman in a terra-cotta 
puggree, his good round belly girt around with virgin 
while, and an eviUIooldng document in one hand. 

The Umbeylah campaign was the most serious one 
with which British troops have been engaged on the 
frontier, and involved the loss of hundreds of our troops, 
including many officers. Both the 71st Highlanders and 
the loist (the old 'Dirty-shirts' of the Mutiny) suffered 
very severely, especially the last-named regiment; and 
this reads the more remarkable nowadays, seeing that the 
Pathans had at first no firearms with the exception of a few 
native guns, a projectile fired from which was not bound 
to hit a barn door. The tribes, which included the very 
same banditti who contested the march of the British 
forces to Chitral in 1895, were armed for the most part 
[.with swords and long knives, and carried shields. Their 
attacks were delivered in the fashion of 'surprise parties," 
and our pickets, the ' Crag ' and the ' Eagle's Nest," at one 
end of the Umbeylah Pass — in which the British forces 
were shut up — were assaulted, and occasionally captured, 
by stealth, 

The ' Crag ' picket was attacked no less than three 
times, and captured twice by ttie enemy, the loist, taken 
by surprise on one occasion, being very severe sufferers. 
In retaking the picket, little Colonel Salusbury, who com- 
manded, was knocked down and stunned by a big stone 
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hurled from above. But after a short pause up he got, 
and shouting, ' Come on, men 1 the skull may be cracked, 
but the brains are all right !' dashed on at the head of his 
men and routed the foe. At the final retaking of this 
post, Sir Neville Chamberlain, in command of the forces, 
charged up the hill shoulder to shoulder with Colonel 
Hope of the 71st and Sergeant- Major 'Jock' Blackwood 
of the same regiment. All three were severely wounded, 
Sir Neville being shot through the thigh and Colonel 
Hope having one arm broken. 'Jock's' left arm was 
disabled by a bullet through the elbow— by this time the 
enemy had possessed themselves of many Enfield rifles 
belonging to our killed — but before that happened he had 
accounted for a dozen Pathans with his trusty sword and 
revolver. 

After the third recapture of the ' Crag ' the tribes began 
to get demoralized. Reinforcements had arrived, in- 
cluding the 7th Hussars and 7th Fusiliers, and once clear 
of the Pass, not much fight was shown by the tribes in the 
open. All these things, and many more, were told me by 
some of those who had taken active parts in the campaign, 
which was — as are most of these frontier troubles — ^the 
result of faulty diplomacy on the part of the civil authorities. 

Expeditions from Peshawur, to punish murder and 
highway robbery, were neither few nor far between, but 
there was not much fighting connected with them. I was 
once told off, with two companies, to burn a hill village, 
and previous to this arson -practice rescued the sole in- 
habitants — an old woman and a calf. The bread-winners 
had tied into the next parish. 

But although never mentioned in despatches, or thanked 
by both Houses of Parliament — through no fault of my 
own — I have been under fire more than once. In the 
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's ear I can still hear the buz-z of the bullets which 
miraculously missed the ' Visiting Rounds' at Peshawur. 
But a still narrower escape was from a round shot at 
Julluadur. I had been galloping some ponies on the race- 
course, situate about half a mile behind the ' stop-butts ' 
,of the Royal Artillery's firing-ground. Exercise over, 
Humfrey and I were just strolling across to watch the 
practice, when we were arrested by loud shouts from the 
butts, and there was a man, a native, running in our 
direction. In another second we had become aware of 
the object of his run. 

One of the round shots had ricocheted over the butt, and 
was coming straight in our direction, slowly enough for 
US to see it, but quite fast enough to put ' paid' to the 
account of any mortal in its track. The native was running 
after it, having a weakness for old iron, ' Bump, bump, 
bump !' We two had fallen flat on our stomachs as the 
shot — it was the size of an average apple-pudding — passed 
over us, fortunately omitting to bump on part of the 
anatomy of either of us. I should think it must have 
travelled at least half a mile further ere its follower 
obtained possession. 

With but 300 miles or so of railway between Calcutta 
and Peshawur, locomotion thirty-five years ago was but 
slow, and the movements of troops had to be effected by 
a series of marches. I have enjoyed three months on the 
tramp at a time, and although enabled to study a great 
many features of the country and to enjoy some good 
shooting, the monotony was not a little irksome, especially 
for the unfortunate Ensigns who were privileged to carry 
the colours. In my time these were somewhat bulky and 
formidable burdens, especially when enclosed in their 
waterproof coverings. All the officers, with the exception 
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of the carriers of the flags, were allowed to ride, after the 
bugle had sounded permission to ' march at ease,' the 
exception being due to an episode in which, very early in 
my military service, I had figured, when the high-mettled 
Miss Julia, whom I was riding as a charger, took fright 
when I shouldered the Queen's colour, and carried me 
two miles across country as straight as a fox, the Royal 
standard being dropped half-way. So disgraceful an 
abandonment had not previously disfigured the records of 
Her Majesty's service, and for some time I was in danger 
of being tried for high treason. 

When not burdened with a flag — one of my many regi- 
mental nicknames was ' The Standard-bearer ' — I used fre- 
quently to sleep on horseback during the hours of darkness 
when we were * marching at ease.* For with the drums 
and fifes hammering away at the reveilUe but two or three 
hours after one has retired to rest, ' Nature's soft nurse ' 
has to be wooed at intervals. And, oh, the horrors of 
baggage-guard ! The ofiicer on this duty was not allowed 
to dismount and rest his weary limbs until the whole of 
the tents and baggage had arrived on the new camping- 
ground; and as the owners of the bullocks which drew 
the carts had a nasty trick of bolting, with their beasts, 
whilst the sahib log were wrapt in slumber — especially 
if the bullock-owners had received any cash in advance 
— this ofiicer had frequently to scour the surrounding 
country, with a torch, in search of fresh oxen. I have 
more than once lassoed cattle by the roadside to replace 
others that had been removed en route. Frequently a 
cart-wheel would come oflf, or an axle break ; and there 
were few marches on the which one or two camels did 
not turn refractory — or ' bobbery,* as the natives call it. 
The spectacle of a camel going in the opposite directioa 
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I that required, at full gallop, with a tent imperfectly 
Isecured to his back, is not an inspiriting one to the officer 
fon baggage-guard; nor should I care for another such 
experience as befell myself whilst on the march between 
Loodhiana and Ferozepore, over a country nearly every 
acre of which is hallowed ground, and recalls bitter ex- 
ces of stubbornly-contested battles with the hordes 
*pf Runjeet Singh. It was a 'kutcha' (ill-made) road, and 
tnpracticable for carts. This last defect was fortunate 
[for myself; had there been wheeled vehicles to be got 
icross the Sutlej, I should probably be on the wTong side 
F that river now. There was quite enough trouble with 
■Jhe camels. We had to cross in flat-bottomed boats, and 
hhe river at that point was at least one mile from bank to 
After the regiment had been punted over, the 
uimels had to be dealt with. Their loads were removed 
iid placed in the boat first. Then the 'oonts' were 
invited to follow. Some of them followed tolerably 
villingly, but with the majority soothing and arguments 
^Vere of no avail. To expedite matters as much as pos- 
sible, I had all the willing ones shipped first, and dealt 
Iwith the bobbery wallahs later. Some of these had to be 
half dragged, half carried on board; and this crossing of 
the Sutlej occupied from 6 a.m. till 5 p.m. Last of all I 
crossed with the regimental horseflesh and their grooms. 
And ticklish business it was, too, when the racing pony. 
Romp, who belonged to ' Jem ' Moir, started kicking. I 
for a time saw nothing in prospect but a grave in the 
interior of an alligator, but fortunately the timbers of our 
craft were stout enough to resist the efforts of the mis- 
creant Romp. 

My capacity to fulfil the arduous duties of a Lieutenant 
m was tested whilst we were at Kussowlie, and at the same 
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time and place ' Paddies' Traill and Fraser, and Captain 
Moffatt were also examined for promotion to more exalted 
rank. We got through the theoretical part with flying 
colours, but our practice — mainly owing to the senior 
examiner being of Scotch extraction — was 'rocky.' We 
had all drilled the battalion in turn, when Major Drj'sdale 
{' Jock '), of the Black Watch, gave us the order to fall in 
with our companies. Our knowledge of the preliminary 
steps to be taken towards effecting strategic movements 
was then tested, but, alas ! we understood the language of 
the Highlands but indifferently well, and there was much 
obloquy, in Gaelic, shed upon us in consequence. Being 
fertile of resource, it at length occurred to myself that it 
might answer if I changed my Hank at every alternate 
command, and the very next time, so great was my luck, 
1 was the only officer who moved. And to move was 
correct. 

' Os you werre!' roared old 'Jock.' 'The youngster's 
the anely ane that knaws onything at a' aboot it !' 

And the name of 'The Youngster' stuck to me as long 
as I was in the first battalion. 

There were not many officers' guards to take in India, 
but some of them were serious undertakings. Together 
with Rowley Gordon, of the Black Watch — my deahngs 
and wanderings were closely connected with those of the 
42nd — and about 150 soldiers, I held the fort at Peshawur 
for a week at a time. And the murderous-looking savages 
and fanatics to be met with in the course of a stroll 
through the old city used to impress me with the idea 
that we should have our work cut out if attacked. Men 
of different shades of colour they were, from the Khyber 
and its fastnesses, from Cabul. Beluchistan, Bokhara, and 
far-off lands in Central Asia. All had, or were supposed 
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nave, !eft their long guns, knives, and scimitars outside 

the city boundaries ; but if scowls and glances of defiance 

and hatred could kill, I should have been a corpse very 

I' early on the first day I visited the ancient city of 

[ Feshawur. 

The arsenal three miles from Ferozepore was another 
important trust, and here was I twice quartered for a 
week at a time in company with 100 white troops and 
as many natives. This arsenal was the powder-magazine 
for the entire Punjab, and twice a week during the Um- 
beylah campaign was ammunition sent hence to the front. 
When mentioning at the commencement of this chapter 
having been 'under fire,' I might have added 'and over 
I 6re,' as but for the vigilance of a sentry there would have 
I been a 'blow-up' here during one of my turns of duty, 
I which would have been a ' record ' one. There was 
I powder enough below ground to not only make atoms of 
the entire building and its inhabitants, but to knock down 
the station of Ferozepore by the concussion, and the 
would-be incendiary, who was caught with the lighted 
fuse in his band, was promptly hanged twenty-four hours 
later. He had probably been inspired from Patna, where 
the Mutiny was hatched, and, being a Mussulman, had 
the outer cuticle of a pig wrapped around his body before 
he was ' turned off.' What would Parliament say to such 
a proceeding nowadays ? Contact with the skin of the 
unclean beast rendered it, according to his notions, im- 
possible for the wretch to sample the delights of Paradise. 
Attendance at the Anglican church or Roman Catholic 
chapel on the Sunday morning was obligatory for all but 
the sick. At Jullundur we sat under a chaplain who was 
much troubled with a nervous cough. ' Dearly beloved 
I brethren,' he would commencCf ' the Scripture moveth us 
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in — ahem, ahem !' And this catarrh, which came in at 
intervals all through the service, became so catching that 
the whole of the congregation became infected. Then 
came a cantonment order : ' Coughing in church is strictly 
forbidden.' This acted as an emulsion ; but the chaplain's 
discourses were so little to my taste, that for some weeks 
it was my custom, also that of one or two of my brother 
officers, to adjourn, after the men had piled arms outside 
the church, to the adjacent mess-house of the Royal 
Artillery to cheer up dear old ' Fatty ' Cox, who commanded 
the battery. This practice, however, did not meet with 
the approval of our grizzled chief, and at a subsequent 
interview in the orderly-room we were admonished that 
confession of sins must be made within the sacred edifice 
itself, and not around a breakfast-table for the edification 
and amusement of irreverent 'gunners.' 

It was customarj- for the subaltern of the day to march 
the Roman Catholic contingent to chapel, which he was 
supposed to remain in during service to preserve order 
and note if any seditious utterances were made by the 
priest. And finely did old General Hailey, who com- 
manded the Peshawur division, 'trounce' a certain 'young 
officer' in General Orders for marching a party of Roman 
Catholics, clad in English tunics and black trousers, whilst 
dressed himself in a serge 'jumper' and blue trousers 
'which were too short for him.' As the 'young officer' 
referred to, I never heard the last of this from my mess- 
mates. I believed at the time that the General had indited 
that order out of sheer revenge. He was most particular 
about officers wearing uniform whilst taking the air along 
the Mall. Consequently very few wore their livery whilst 
exercising on the favourite promenade. But a bright 
look-out had to be kept, and a ' bolt ' made if the ' old 
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Man ' hove in sight. He would always give chase, and on 
one occasion I led him at least three miles across country 
ere be was ' pounded.' I was riding Curasao, the best 
13-bands pony in India, at the time, and was about half 
the General's weight, so the feat was not much to boast 
of ; and although he did not actually ' spot ' me, be prob- 
ably had his suspicions as to the identity of the trans- 



Old Hailey was not altogether unpopular, despite his 
penchant for field-days and dislike to mufti in high places. 
Curiously enough, he is wearing mufti — and such mufti — 
in the only photograph I possess of him, in which he is 
the centre of a picnic group taken outside Fort Jumrood 
(now spelt Jamrad), near the mouth of the Khyber Pass. 

But it was too bad to serenade the General — as sere- 
naded he was one Christmas Eve — with an anthem 
specially written for the occasion, to the air of ' All the 
Way from Manchester,' and which concluded as follows : 

' We've got no work to do-o-o-o-o. 
Got no work to do-o-o I 

We lies in bed 

All day instead, 
'Cos we've got no work to do 1' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SPORT AND PLAY, 

Long stories of shooting prowess^ of deeds of valour 
amongst the ferx natura, of big bags of elephant, rhino, 
and buffalo, will be found missing from this strange tale 
of folly and * cussedness.* Pure romance is, I believe, 
still attractive to a certain class of readers, whose old- 
fashioned tastes, however, I must decline to encourage. 
I am a historian rather than a painter of words, or 
elaborator of incidents, or inventor of situations. To my 
mind, the narrative of a shooting-tour undertaken in the 
presence of independent witnesses is but poor, monotonous 
reading; whilst the story of the man-eating tiger, who 
clears the mimosa-scrub (or should it be some other 
description of scrub ?) at a bound, and lands on the back 
of the elephant with powerful claws deeply embedded in 
the loins of the affrighted animal, is a little bit out of 
date. 

Besides, I never saw a tiger in a wild state in Hin- 
dustan, and the only striped specimen met with in 
Upper Burmah — ^when I was, naturally, loaded for snipe 
— seemed much more frightened than I was. The Punjab, 
where the bulk of my service was put in, is not a tiger 
country. Neither is it overburdened with vehomous $er< 
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[pents. With the exception of the conjurers' assistants — ■ 
Bnd very trying to the nerves are these — I saw but three 
live cobras above Delhi. In Burniah there is always on 
hand a large consignment of assorted reptiles and ophidia. 
And I once killed a centipede, two feet long and broad in 
proportion, whilst quartered in Thayet Myoo. A little 
{^easing discourse on tarantula might be added, on the 
rproduction of faith certificates, but must stand over — or 
hang over, like the spiders themselves — for the present. 

I have never scaled the higher ranges of the Himalayas 
in search of ibex or snow-leopards, although I have shot 
(and missed) bitrhal, bear, and markhor at lower eleva- 
tions, and (of course) deer, and fowl of most sorts either 
on hill or plain. But 1 was never sufficiently keen on 
ihooting, nor self-denying enough to devote overmuch 
ittention to the slaughter of eccentric bird or animal life. 
The Terai is (or was) the most magnificent game country 
and tiger country in the world ; but that belt of jungle 
also contains rather more malaria, of an especially deadly 
pattern, than is desirable for the sahib to encounter. So, 
as I was. always the first to get any fever which might be 
loafing around, I did not sample the Terai. 

In company with two young friends I once underwent a 
very trying trip into the regions which abut on Thibet, 
but I was exceeding glad to get back again to civilization. 
I pined for the flesh-pots of Simla ; and however interest- 
ing the study of the manners and customs of a hitherto 
unknown country may be, together with grand sport amid 
the eternal hills, I would gladly have exchanged all these 
delights for a ride around ' Jakko ' with the deadliest 
grass-widow in all Larktown-on-the-Hill, or a good fierce 
battle at i-'carie with 'Jem ' Harris. 
For three months I was three parts starved. It was 
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impossible to carry enough brandy to last more than a 
week, and soda-water was also (on account of the difficulty 
of transport) a lost luxury. In place of the ' Queen's 
Peg,' therefore, we had to quench our thirst with cold tea, 
flavoured with salt, and (occasionally) a small lump of 
fat. I was very short of breath most of the time, and 
always seemed to be just missing a fall over a precipice. 
In short, I was never sufficiently fond of roughing it to be 
a true sportsman. 

I have the greatest respect for the young officer who 
climbs steep places with grass-shoes on his feet for the 
purpose of stalking markhor and ibex, or being stalked by 
leopards and wild yak; and not quite as much for the 
occupant of howdah or machan, who pots the driven 
tiger. Still less sportsmanlike was my experience of bear- 
shooting in Cashmere, near Srinuggar. After dark the 
shikarry took me to a mulberry-orchard. We waited an 
hour or two, and then an object could be dimly, very 
dimly, seen, descending a mulberry-tree. 

' Baloo 1' hissed the shikarry. Had he been a Highland 
ghiUie, he would have added, ' Shoot, ye deevil !' 

I bla2ed at the object, and then we both bolted. Had 
the bear been only wounded, it would have been certain 
death to approach him, the shikarry said. With the 
morning's light we returned to the spot, and found that 
the bear — you'll never guess — had bolted too! This may 
be sport, but give me a solid, well-constructed hayrick. 

When I first Joined the regiment we were the proud. 
possessors of a ' bobbery pack ' of (alleged) hounds— that 
is to say, every officer who liked subscribed towards the 
keeping of a collection of dogs, for the purpose of hunting 
the jackal during the winter months, when the danger of 
getting sunstroke is reduced to a minimum. 
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There is a description in * Guy Mannering ' of a hunt 
on Otterscope Scaurs, which, with but little alteration, 
would apply to a hunt with our • bobbery pack.' 

'Two or three brace of foxhounds' took part in the 
iiChase described by Sir Walter Scott as one ' which would 
have shocked a member of the Pycheley (siV) Hunt ; 
terriers, including the whole generation of Pepper and 
Mustard, were also in attendance, having been sent forward 
under the care of a shepherd. Mongrel, whelp, and cur 
of low degree filled up the burden of the chorus. The 
spectators, on the brink of the ravine or glen, held their 
greyhounds in leash, in readiness to slip them at the fox 
as soon as the activity of the party below should force him 
to abandon his cover.' 

True, we had no actual greyhounds, but the Rampore 
hound — we had a couple and a half of these — is an im- 
provement upon the greyhound in point of ferocity and 
hardiness. He carries but little coat, and ts shaped like 
an ordinary poacher's lurcher. We had three couples of 
tolerably purely-bred harriers, and the rest of the pack 
was composed of ' mongrel, whelp and cur of low degree,' 
including two or three couples of the ' Pi," or ' Pariah," 
indigenous to the soil. And this assorted collection of 
'remnants' gave us occasionally capital fun, if the sport 
did not come up to York and Ainsly form. 

There were plenty of jackals to be found in the sugar- 
cane plantations {' cates ') around Meean Meer, and not a 
:w foxes. But the Indian fox is but a poor, undersized 

litation of his European prototype, and apt to yield up 
brush after a very brief run — at least, that was my own 
"experience. A jackal, however, is a very different sort of 
quarry, and if he can be induced to break covert he will 
show capital sport. Occasionally a 'jack' would reverse 
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the ordinary method of hunting by attacking some of the 
weaker members of our pack; and it was no unusual 
thing to see a yelping hound (?) fly out of the covert with 
mangled ears and * stern ' well down. 

* Paddy * Traill was the master of this * bobbery pack/ 
and his * bearer ' — a great character, and a most useful 
man to do the household shopping until he produced his 
little bill— discharged, as a rule, the duties of whipper-in. 
But this post was not a permanent one. Traill was a 
made rather than a born huntsman. Very keen on hunt- 
ing of all sorts, he had educated himself thoroughly in the 
science of woodcraft, and had * Beckford * and * Jorrocks ' 
at his fingers' ends. And there was a youth attached to 
his household whom he attempted to train — a la * Bin- 
jamin ' — into a * second whip.' But the boy — whose name 
when at home sounded something like Rose Amelia — had, 
like Mr. Jorrocks' prot6g6, but little stomach for the sport. 

By far the best run we ever had with this pack was after 
a wolf. We found in the Lahore country, and for the 
first five minutes the pace was a cracker. Neither men, 
horses, nor hounds were in particularly good condition ; 
but it was otherwise with the wolf, who, I should think, 
was exploding with internal laughter most of the time. 
His slow, ' lolloping ' hind-action resembled that of a sea- 
side donkey, and every now and again it seemed as though 
the leading hounds were sure to pull him down. But he 
invariably shook them oflf without any apparent effort, and 
continued on his course as though his point were Murree 
in the Himalayas. I think most of us kept up the chase 
for nearly seven miles, and then hounds and horses refused 
to go any further, most of the former lying down to pant 
with exhaustion. 

Before Colonel Bright rejoined the regiment it had 
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•ickcned of the ' bobbery wallahs,' and had acquired a 
pack of imported English foxhounds from the 51st Regi- 
ment. These were somewhat more expensive to keep, 
bul showed excellent sport at Jullundur and Peshawur. 
During the hot weather they were kennelled at Murree, 
with a full private of the regiment, who had been skilled 
in hound-management before his enlistment, specially 
struck off duty to look after them. 

Colonel Bright was our M.J.H. at Peshawur, in which 
district the Green Howard Hounds had many a good 
working run. But as jackals were few and far between in 
the neighbourhood, ' bagmen ' had to be turned down an 
hour or two before business commenced. Once, whilst in 
lull cry on the outskirts of a little hamlet near the Khyber, 
a tall Afridi, poising a big stone, took a deadly aim at the 
jack,' and bowled him over, a hundred yards in front of 
hounds. And it took a good deal of subsequent vitupera- 
tion to persuade the stone-thrower that he had not com- 
mitted a worthy and sportsmanlike deed. We left him 
muttering obscure remarks as to the eccentricity, if not 
ibsolute insanity, of the sahib log. 

Cricket, at the time of which I am writing, did not 

[ourish exceedingly in India, save in Calcutta during the 

lonths of December and January; and I never saw any 

•criptton of football attempted. But we occasionally 

lad a regimental match with bat and ball ; and my record 

Innings, at Peshawur, came to an untimely end through 

ing caught at 'long on' by a dusky and diminutive 

k-boy, who was fielding as a substitute. This sounds 

lominious ; but said scullions were far from dunces at 

game, which has since then, 1 believe, made rapid 

des amongst the natives. At the Garrison Athletic 

irts at Peshawur I once saw a. big Pathan (a private in 
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one of the frontier regiments) throw a cricket-ball more 
than 120 yards. 

The native soldiery entered with much vigour into these 
sports, and it was a fine sight to see them competing in 
foot-raceS| over hurdles and on the flat, with their white 
comrades — not always to the advantage of the last-named. 
But in those days, long before a course of gymnastics was 
included in the compulsory education of the soldier, 
athleticism was at a somewhat low ebb, and the annual 
sports were looked forward to by the average private more 
as a means for making money by the display of peep- 
shows than as a means for the capture of bays, laurels, or 
challenge-cups offered for athletic merit. 

The Gymkhana, as a means for providing sport, was in 
its infancy, and I only once indulged in a game of polo, 
which was then known as * hockey on horseback,' and was 
but rarely played. Randolph Stewart (then in the Black 
Watch), introduced me to the game, which was a pain- 
fully slow one — as we played it. The polo incident is 
impressed upon my memory by something which nearly 
led to a tragedy preceding it. I was breakfasting with 
Randolph Stewart, when, on a sudden, he was all but 
choked by a fishbone. I tried several homely remedies 
without effect, and he was almost black in the face by the 
time TuUoch, an assistant-surgeon in the 42nd, who lived 
in the next bungalow, arrived. The bone had become 
imbedded in the windpipe, but fortunately there was a 
sufficient length protruding to be laid hold of with a 
forceps, and in a few minutes Randolph was himself again. 

We were great votaries of the drama, and in most 
stations there was a barrack-like building (which had to 
be * taken over ' by the incoming regiment, like every other 
building) duly stocked with scenery and furnished with 
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seats. Sometimes the officers would get bitten with the 
desire to strut and fret their hour upon the stage, which 
was more often, however, given up to the soldiers. And, 
speaking generally, it may be stated that whereas there 
was plenty of talent amongst the non-commissioned officers 
and the rank and file, the acting of their officers was more 
or less 'shaky.' But it was all very good fun, both for 
the actors and the audience — more especially for the 
audience, who had no brain-labour to undergo in the way 
of ' study,' and who could laugh and ' guy ' their friends 
with impunity. 

Handley and Emmerson were the best of our commis- 
sioned histrions, the last-named especially shining in the 
character of Betsy Baker. We usually enacted farces, 
whilst the men preferred taking part in stirring melo- 
dramas, such as Sweeny Todd, The Ckarcoal-Bumer, Tfte 
Murder at the Red Barn, Far Away where Angels Dwell, 
and The Bottle. Private Saxon, who I fancy had been a 
strolling player in his early youth, was leading man, and 
had a fine stage presence and a good delivery. The prin- 
cipal low comedian (when out of trouble over the beer) was 
a bandsman named Shipp, who was a most comical actor. 

But the ' women '! Owing to the weakness of the fair 
sex in the plains, the feminine parts had to be entrusted to 
such males as might seem best suited to undertake them. 
And comical indeed was it to hear the heroine, with a 
bluish chin and the regulation stride, beat off the bad 
man of the play, whom she would address in some such 
words as these : 

' Un'and me, villain ; I scor-rn yer gold 1 And remem- 
ber always that the virtue of a young girl is the chicest 
flower in 'er chaplet !' 

I, being of decidedly juvenile appearance, and destitute 
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of any approach to a beard, naturally enough drifted into 
the * walking ladies*/ and occasionally the * leading ladies' ' 
parts. I didn't like them a bit, but rather than be dis- 
agreeable accepted the responsibility. And, oh, the bother 
of dressing, and the difficulty of managing the skirts ! — it 
was in the days of crinoline. 

Up at the hills we had all sorts of acting and dressing- 
up. At Mussoorie, in 1864, 1 enacted Lieutenant Spike in 
To Paris and Back — Creek, of the 23rd, played the ghrl — 
and went to the fancy ball in the full panoply of the noble 
Earl of Leicester, accompanied by little Waterhouse, of 
the Bengal Cavalry, as Sir Walter Raleigh. Two years 
later we had the burlesque of The Maid and the Magpie at 
Simla, with Mrs. Agg (wife of Colonel A.) as Ninette, 
Mrs. Harris (wife of ' Jem ') as the ' missis,* Colonel 
Carey (a Mutiny hero) as the magistrate. Colonel * Cootie ' 
Hutchinson (who could sing a good song) as Isaac the 
Jew, Harry Lockwood (A.D.C.) as Pippo the page, and 
myself as Gianetto. 

The ladies were the success of the piece, and ' Cootie * 
captured plenty of applause, but I was never asked to act 
in burlesque again ; and now I come to think of it, I was 
sued subsequently in the Court of Requests for the price 
of my costume. 

Then the more enlightened amongst us gave periodical 
dramatic representations of certain scenes from the works 
of Charles Dickens. To Lady Mansfield (wife of the 
Commander-in-Chief) belonged the credit of the idea, and, 
as far as my memory serves, the first performance was 
given in the mansion of the Commander. At all events, I 
perfectly well remember receiving instruction in the r61es 
of Miss Rachel Wardle and 'Tilda Price (little Miss 
Norman was Fanny Squeers), and having the finishing 
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r touches put to my wig by her ladyship herself, who was so 
painstaking and energetic an instructress that I received 
a sound box on the ears (which was thoroughly well dc- 
I served) for laughing in the middle of the lesson. These 
[Dickens scenes were subsequently repeated at the houses 
lof two members of Council (Massey and Henry Maine), 
|but not at Government House, the Lawrence family being 
■ do great patrons of the drama. 

It was at Simla, too, that some really artistic tableaux 
y from ' Ivanhoe,' with special music, were given, at the 
I summer palace of Mr. William Tayler, formerly Commis- 
L sioner at Patna, from which position he retired (being 
■afterwards called to the Bar) after receiving a snub from 
Ithe Government of the day for ' smelling out ' the Mutiny. 
Mrs. Hogg was the fair Rowena, Mrs. W. Tayler Re- 
pbccca. Colonel Seymour Blane the Black Knight, and 
rDenzil Onslow Robin Hood, These are all the characters 
in my memory; but that it was a splendidly-staged spec- 
tacle 1 can well remember. Also that after a luncheon 
with Mr. George Allen, the founder and proprietor of the 
Pioitfer, I fell into such a sound slumber in an arm-chair 
at the club that I did not turn up at the playhouse in 
time to fulfil the rfile of one of Robin Hood's merry men 
at the last display of these tableaux. But according to the 
stage-manager my assistance was not missed. 

One theatrical performance, which took place at Peshawur 
during the race-week in 1866, can be recalled. The 
comedy of Naval Engagements was the feature of the bill. 
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Macpherson (who was invariably called ' Cluny ') was a 
fine, hard-headed Celt, as gallant a warrior as ever stepped 
or stbrmed, and one whose understanding no amount of 
Glenlivat ever seemed to affect. But he was by no means 
sure of His words on the first night of the performance. 

The voice of the prompter (Captain Farquharson, 42nd) 
was heard pretty often, both on the stage and in front. 
And when on one occasion the prompter erred on the side 
of excessive zeal, quite a zest was given to the proceedings 
by the representative of Lieutenant Kingston turning 
round and exclaiming in a whisper, audible at the back of 
the gallery : 

* D n you, I know that !' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GAMLING IN THE GORGEOUS EAST. 

P Although racing in India has made rapid strides since 
the period of my residence in that country, it is improb- 
able that those who now play ' The Great Game ' out 
there have much moVe fun for their money than did their 
predecessors. This is doubtless due to the fact that what 
was once a sport has become a business, important enough 
to entice the professional bookmaker from Australia, and 
even. England. 

The evolution of the pony is one of the most marked 

features of the Indian Turf of to-day, and whereas in the 

sixties there was never a larger sum than zoo rupees — the 

' usual amount ^was but half that sum — added to a pony 

race, the added money in Calcutta is calculated to make 

the old Anglo-Indian sportsman's mouth water. The 

I ' Civil Service Cup, run for at Lucknow, exceeds in value 

I 7,000 rupees, and in consequence ponies are imported 

I from England by the score — miniature thoroughbreds — 

at prices undreamed of in the past. 

During my racing career in India, the most money I 
ever knew given for one of the ' Liliput ' division was 
1,600 rupees, a price which was twice reached by a little 
chestnut Arab, only 13 hands high, whose original name 
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of Ivanhoe had been changed to Cura9ao ere he came 
into my possession. Nowadays ;f200 and £^^o are 
quite ordinary prices for the English dealer to ask, and 
the * Waler ' pony — never heard of in India in the sixties 
— has to be reckoned with as well. As for the Arab, he 
has become — ^as most of us foresaw he would become — 
comparatively valueless for racing purposes. He is still 
facile princeps as a mount for the would-be piercer of the 
pig ; for there is no horse in the world possessed of such 
indomitable pluck and endurance, or who will face the 
gi^zled old * tusker ' as calmly when he charges. 

The chief reason for the increased value of prizes to be 
won by ponies would seem to be that whereas the full- 
sized racehorse, exported from the shores of Albion, is 
very apt to ' go to pieces ' on landing,* under the changed 
circumstances connected with soil, climate, and food, 
these changes do not seem to aiFect the hardy English 
pony. 

My experience of Indian racing dates from the Lahore 
meeting of January, 1863. Here I had three mounts, 
but was by no means a success in the pigskin. In fact, 
I was strongly advised by my friends to quit race-riding, 
and stick to short whist. The nucleus of my stud, the 
chestnut country-bred mare. Miss Julia (already alluded 
to), had, after undergoing some sort of training alongside 
the road between Meean Meer and Lahore, been entered 
for the Chargers' Race, and I had bought her in the lottery 
the night before for very little money. I saw wealth 
galore in front of me as I weighed out, but my laudable 
efforts to get a flying start were rudely frustrated. 

* Come over here, you, sir !' roared the starter, when 

* This may possibly be denied by interested parties, but is never- 
theless a foot. 
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he saw the strategic position I had taken up on the far 
side of the course. 'What the devil are you doing there? 
D'you imagine I want to photograph you ?' 

Miss Juha Bnished last but one in that race, which was 
won by Coral, ridden by Captain Machell, of the Royal 
Artillery, a near relative, I believe, of the well-known 
patron of the English Turf. 

My other two mounts at that meeting were no more 
successful. I was wearing the ' blue and white ' of ' Old 
Jenks,' and the ' tartan ' of Major McDougail of the 79th, 
and as each horse had only been put in to ensure the 
requisite complement of starters, these failures did not 
matter to anybody. 

In September, 1864, whilst on leave, I attended the 
races at Deyrah Dhoon, at the foot of the Himalayas. 
This was by far the best course I ever saw — in India, at 
all events. It was all grass, and as there was a water- 
course running parallel with the track at a higher level, 
which could be tapped at pleasure, the going was always 
good. Dr. Rimnier, R.A,, Paymaster Cunningham (his 
partner). Freeman (an indigo-planter, now — 1897 — training 
horses at Epsom), and old 'Bricky' Collins, are the only 
'big guns' whose names 1 can remember as owners; 
but the riders included Captain Studdy — who always 
seemed to be differing in opinion with everybody else — 
and Captain Dowdeswell of the 89th, the last-named one 
of the very best gentlemen-riders I ever saw, and a pupil, 
I believe, of the once-celebrated Alfred Day. The ' pro- 
fessional element ' was also strongly represented amongst 
the jockeys, and the Grand Stand (a well-built, permanent 
building) was graced by the presence of most of the belles 
of Mussoorie, including the handsome wife of the big 
storekeeper. As I had no mount at the meeting, I can 
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recollect nothing more about it except that the celebrated 
Waler Vanderdecken was a winner, and that my specu- 
lations proved so unfortunate that i,ooo rupees had to 
be borrowed from a bank at Mussoorie to enable me to 
settle, on the security of my commission and the good 
name of my Uttle friend Waterhouse of the 12th Bengal 
Cavalry. I think — but I will not be certain on this point ■ 
— that I had by this time tired out a well-known firm in 1 
Calcutta in the matter of overdrafts. 

Whilst my regiment was at JuUundur, we had plenty of 
racing of a kind, additional zest being lent to the sport 
by the presence of a very fair professional jockey, a 
Eurasian of the name of Daley, who was running an ^ 
(alleged) hotel in cantonments. Jullundur is, or, at all 
events, used to be, the best quarters in all the Punjab. 
There was more vegetation and ' greenery ' about the 
town than obtained elsewhere. In fact, it was a favourite 
station, this ' little English village,' as poor Tom Barry 
(the 'Irish Docthor') used to call it; and the race- 
course was covered with some sort of herbage all the year 
round. 

My success as an owner and trainer of racehorses dates 
from the first meeting held at Jullundur in the cold 
weather of i86^. What with Miss Julia, Darling, 
Charley, and Leah, all winners from my stable, matters 
began to look up with me. But the chestnut mare, after 
winning, had to undergo the ordeal of an objection — or, 
rather, her owner had to undergo it. It was a very close 
race, and Miss Julia's victory was mainly due to the 
riding of the ' darky ' Daley (who must not be confused 
with James Daley, his English contemporary). The 
owner of the second horse was a staEf-sergeant in, I thiuk, 
tbe barrack department. In a private trial some time 
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I before, he had just beaten me over the same course, and 

I his disappointment at losing the race was bitter indeed. 

I In a long official document — written on Government 
paper — he objected to my receiving the stakes, firstly, 
because I had led the mare after her victory up to the 
weighing tent, and, secondly, because it was the opinion 
of the majority of the spectators (including himself) that 
his horse had won, 

His powers of wrangling were evidently keener than his 

! sense of sport, and his knowledge of the laws of racing, 
written and unwritten, must have been limited. But be 
knew not ' Bobby Bright,' our senior steward, who was 
quite a model controller of a race-meeting, as of every- 
thing and everybody else. 

' Don't answer his letter,' were the directions given to 
the honorary secretary (myself) , ' and never accept another 
entry from the fool." And it was so. 

A little later on came the invasion of Ferozepore by 

' myself and Cortlandt Skinner, accompanied by a large 
stud and the aforesaid jockey, Daley. We had a certain 
amount of training on the course beforehand, and had 
booked a few of the events as ' certainties.' But the luck 
was against us. Bessie, a country-bred mare, whom 
Colonel Bright had ridden as a charger, and since sold to 
Dr. Staples, of Ours, as a medium for enrichment on the 
tented field, failed (through being amiss from sexual 
causes) to run up to her trial ; whilst an accursed beast 
named The Stranger, who was entrusted to the piloting of 
Keyser, of the 7th Fusiliers (lately head of the signalling 
department at Aldershot), proved another disappointment, 
after leading by at least a hundred yards in the course of 
the race. This horse was a confirmed bolter, and at 
exercise one morning had carried me up to the very brink 
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of an open well. When ' collared ' he always refused to 
gallop. I think we won a race or two with the little 
ponies, but at the end of the Ferozepore meeting poor 
Skinner and poor I had had a bitter bad time. 

Then somebody proposed an extra day's sport with a 
hurdle-race in it, and I at once scented gold in the offing 
more than sufficient to recuperate us, for Bessie could fly 
hurdles 'like a bird.' But at the morning rehearsal she 
would do nothing of the sort, simply 'bucking' them. 
This looked bad, as a lot of money was at stake. There 
were some seven or eight runners, and I managed to get 
the mare tight between two other competitors as we 
topped the first hurdles. After that she was all right 
until we approached the last obstacle, and then — I can 
feel all the rage and agony of the past over again — an 
accursed dog came out on to the track, flew at her, and 
brought her very nearly down. 

Little Grant, of the 82nd, was riding the chestnut pony 
Sky Rocket (who had once belonged to Sir Hugh Rose 
when Commander-in-Chief), and had he taken advantage 
of my accident must have won easily. He most mag- 
nanimously, however, and at the same time very foolishly, 
suffered me to take the last hurdle only a length behind ; 
and when it came to galloping on the flat, there could 
have been but one result, for my mare was bound to out- 
stride his pony. At the same time, his pony had plenty 
of speed, and it was only by a ' clever head ' that Bessie 
was returned the winner. Thus the coup was landed, and 
the ' dauntless twain ' returned to JuUundur full of rupees 
and sparkling wines. 

We had some sort of racing there most Saturdays 
during the hot weather — ^just enough sport to reheve the 
awful monotony. And ere we marched to Peshawur my 
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I 8lud had been enriched by the arrival of the chestnut pony 
(Curacao) whom I had leased from Colonel Seymour, of the 
' Bays.' With this pony I won five out of the six races 
he started in, and a gamer bit of horseflesh I never threw 
a leg over. He won two races cm the same afternoon ; in 
the first, for 14 hands and under, over six furlongs, 
being ridden by a native jockey, nobody else available 
being light enough. The pony being very quick on his 
legs and very difficult to stop when once off, I went down 
to the starting-post with him in case of accidents. He 
would have won his race with the greatest ease had not 
the jockey loosed his head and commenced to use his 
whip when a quarter of a mile from home — unfortunately, 
he had been accidentally entrusted with a whip. Like 
most novices at the art, however, he never touched the 
little Arab, who just lasted to the finish and won by a 
neck, thus landing me a large stake. 1 had not, however, 
bought him in the lottery for the Liliput Stakes, the last 
race, half a mile ; and after a good deal of ' nasty ' chaff 
from the gentleman who had, I offered — this was on the 
evening before — to let him find his own jockey. 

'Skittles!' was the reply. 'You can ride that pony 
better than anybody else, and you daren't puU him.' 

No. But there are always more ways than one of 

stopping a horse, and the natural way is the best. I had 

^^Hk tent on the course — being, as was always the case, 

^^Blonorary secretary to the races — in which I stabled the 

^^^bony after the first race, and in riding htm to the post for 

^^Hlie last he could hardly raise a canter from stiffness. 

^^^But alas for my deep-laid schemes ! In a false start he 

^^*ran the course, and returned to the post with the stiffness 

all out of him. It was a most exciting race, five of us in a 

row close to the winning-post, the favourite (who had come 
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all the way from Meean Meer, hundreds of miles, to win 
this race) ridden by Williams, a professional, on the rails. 
One stride from the post I caught Cura9ao a terrific left- 
handed 'rib-binder,' and 'Fatty' Cox (the judge) said he 
had won by a very short head. But I was distinctly under 
the impression that the favourite had beaten me. Thus 
did I win the race and lose my money, which was all on 
the second. 

It was at Peshawur that I met for the first time those 
keen and sportsmanlike confederates. Captains Lock and 
Baily, of the 20th Hussars. It is recorded of the last- 
named that on his death-bed, only a few years later, his 
chief regret was that he would not be able to ride in the 
next Grand National. Dudley Sampson, too, was to the 
fore here, and a capital rider — good hands and knowledge 
of pace — he was, too, although the first time I rode 
against him he quite frightened me by the language he 
used; he was afterwards quite unconscious of having 
made any sort of observation. Ere I left for Simla 
Cura9ao was raffled for 1,000 rupees, and won by an 
officer in the 'Bays,' who was not present, but upon 
being communicated with by telegram transferred his 
prize to the Paymaster of the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade 
(name forgotten) for 800 rupees. This last race-meeting 
at Peshawur — ^we had two that cold weather — put me in 
funds with which to do battle with the roysterers and 
' sports • of gay Simla. 

'See that you keep clear of it.' And the good and 
friendly advice conveyed in Sir Charles Oakeley's letter 
flashed across my mind, some twelve months later, when 
I was in the midst of a stubborn duel at 6cart6 with old 
'Barracky' Smith at Kussowlie. Traill, Fraser, and I 
had moved into a new bungalow — a regular mansion — 
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and issued invitations for a * house-warming.' Some 
sixteen sat down to dinner, and afterwards most of the 
company adjourned to whist and other card pastimes. It 
was during the rains — that must be the excuse for what 
followed. 'Old Jinks' and somebody else were 'set 'at 
the same game as Smith and myself, and we played all 
through the night. Still raining with the morning's light 
•^no parade — on we go again — ' your deal.' The games 
were kept up all through the next night (with brief intervals 
for refreshment, but not for slumber), and until 4 p.m. of 
the third day. During that time the principal storekeeper 
had run out of soda-water — we had no mess at that time, 
being on detachment— and I don't think anybody was £^ 
richer or poorer at the finish. 

At Meean Meer we had only indulged in very mild, 
friendly whist — 4-anna (sixpenny) points; in fact, at mess 
there was never any high play, though plenty of bear- 
fighting and smashing of crockery and furniture. At 
Mussoorie I played a good deal of whist at the Club with 
Dr. Rimmer and others. And there was an amount of 
solid, steady passion in the composition of Rimmer that 
saw equalled in man. I dare not commit to paper 
bis remarks on the subject of ' bottling up ' trumps, but 
they were forcible and to the point. Also, I have scon 
him tear up, slowly and deliberately, each card in a pack 
which had been ' unlucky ' to him. He was a man 
possessed of an armour-plated brain. No amount of fer- 
nted refreshment seemed to affect him for long. He 
used occasionally to be put to bed on the billiard-table at 
the Mussoorie Club at 3 a.m. surrounded by empty bottles, 
and by 7 a.m. he would be galloping down the hill to 
Deyrab to see his horses do their work. In fact, take 
him for all in all, he was a terror ; and I shall uever 
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forget my feelings when for the first time I followed him 
in his customary morning's ride. He died— of cholera, I 
think — some time in the sixties. 

Everybody played some game of cards or other at 
Simla ; and here, again, but little actual cash was ever 
paid out. In 1862 loo, the * unlimited ' brand, flourished 
like a green bay-tree in the highest circles. A select 
coterie used to assemble in a private house most evenings 
for the worship of the goddess, and I can just remember 
a few of the names : Vincent (7th Dragoon Guards), 
Rowley Gordon (42nd Highlanders), Powell (' Bays '), 
McGregor (93rd Highlanders), * Billy ' Elton (A.D.C. to 
Sir Hugh Rose), and Colonel Christie (the Brigadier at 
Delhi). On one occasion the play had become so 
thoroughly exciting that there were * chits ' (pieces of 
paper) representing over ^4,000 on the table. And for 
this amount was the senior player ' looed.* I think he 
parted with some cash, but his payments were mostly in 
kind, and consisted of a furnished house, a mail-phaeton, 
and other chattels. When the scandal reached the ears 
of *the Chief,' all the gamblers were ordered to return 
to their regiments with the utmost promptitude. Of that 
party of ' exiles ' Colonel Vincent is, to the best of my 
belief, the only survivor. Two, at least, of it were in 
straitened circumstances— one was driving a hansom in 
London — the last time I met them. And the last time I 
met Rowley Gordon (who was not in straitened circum- 
stances) was in the Rutland Arms Hotel, Newmarket, 
during a race-week, some seventeen years ago. 

During our stay at Peshawur there was a loo-party — 
also unlimited — composed of three of my own regiment 
and three of the 42nd. We used to play alternately in 
the bungalow shared by Herbert Boulcott and myself. 
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and one in which Aitken and Coveney (both since killed 
in the Soudan) resided. And of one night's play I still 
have a very vivid memory. Up to 2 a.m. I had won con- 
siderably over 1,000 rupees, and for more than one reason 
would have gladly left oflf. I was going on guard (for 
Fort Peshawur) at four that morning, and desired a little 
necessary repose. 

' Rot I' said somebody. ' You don't want any sleep.' 

Eventually it was decided to play for one hour more, on 
the * everything a force ' system. 

Talk about gambling I At the end of that hour the 
whole of my winnings had been ' called back,' and I was 
nearly 500 rupees to the bad. 

Still, at the close of the season I left oiF a substantial 
winner. In fact, I never took any harm by card-playing. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

UP AT THE HILLS. 

If the Indian * Hills ' only possessed the gifts of speech, 
and the ability to compose, as well as the powers of 
enduring for ever, what a book they could write ! A story 
of wealth unlimited and extreme poverty cheek by jowl ; 
of pure atmosphere and foul rumours, ruined prospects, 
guilty passions, frivolity, intrigue, disappointed hopes, 
jealousy, madness, triumph, gallantry, meanness, nobility 
of character, crime, infamy, universal health, remorse un- 
mitigated ; of the canker of corruption in the midst of 
the bud of youth, hope, and freedom — even as the native 
bazaar exists, stuffy and malodorous, in the midst of palaces 
and sanitary improvements. 

But my first visit to Simla being paid, at the end of the 
fashionable season, solely for the restoration of vitality 
exhausted by a residence under canvas with a burning 
sun overhead, I did not encounter many of the above con- 
flicting elements. It had been a memorable season at 
Simla, that of 1862, in every way ; and as the gallant 
warriors and the frisky matrons, on their way back to the 
(now) ' moderate ' oven, encountered me on the way up 
to Paradise, the query from one and all was : * Why Simla 
at the end of October, with all the fun over V 
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TTiere were no 'tongas ' — in the hills, at all events — in 
those days, and as I rode along the New Road I must 
have presented rather a remarkable appearance, lean and 
cadaverous of visage, and mounted on a skewbald steed, 
warranted ' made in Persia.' His ambling gait was so 
easy for the rider that I had purchased him on that 
account ; but his pink eyes were somewhat of a drawback, 
and I had reason to believe tliat his mane and tail had 
once been dyed with some preparation of indigo. Behind 
me rode my ' bearer ' on a hill-pony, with a heap of 
blankets packed in front of the saddle, for the purpose 
of wrapping up the sahib should he be attacked by fever 
on the march. 

Intermittent fever is a sufficiently considerate tenant to 
CKcasionally give its landlord brief notice of its advent 
every second day ; and I had managed to ' dodge ' the 
unpleasantness during the greater part of my journey from 
Meean Meer by abiding in hotels and dik-bungalows 
whilst the shivering fits lasted. But I was taken, and 
fairly conquered, by ' the shakes ' whilst on the last march 
into Simla, about five miles out, and had to sit on a rock 
enveloped in blankets, and shiver. I shook so violently 
that my 'bearer' had to plant himself and the two horses 
betwixt myself and the khud (precipice) to prevent ray 
rolling over. And all the time there was a raging thirst 
consuming me — a thirst which was subsequently quenched 
at one of the numerous rills which trickled down the rocks 
from above. 

The rhododendrons were not in bloom as I neared my 
destination, and thus I lost that blaze of colour which 
courts the admiration of the casual visitor. But the blue- 
faced baboons (lingoors) were there in their battalions, 
giving gymnastic entertainments for the benefit of the 
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new-comer. Simla looked quite deserted, except for the 
aborigines, as I rode along ; and I might have occupied a 
different desirable residence every day, rent free, had I been 
so disposed. But I elected to bestow myself at the ' Club,' 
which was then a club only in name, and a pure-and-simple 
hotel, in the occupation of Major Levinge, late of the 93rd 
Highlanders, and his good lady. There were two other 
convalescents, Major Shute and Captain Webber, staying 
here when I first came, and on their departure time began 
to hang somewhat heavily on my hands. I had drunk in, 
with avidity, all the scandal of the past season ; had heard 
a full, true, and particular account of the elaborate snub 
administered by Mrs. Oglevie Fetcham to that most daring 
of subalterns, little ' Charley ' Pusham, and also all about 
' Jack ' Le Marchant ; and of the fatal impregnation of the 
pure atmosphere with the spirit of high play by ' The 
Exiles." Afterwards, for some time, I had the hotel to 
myself, and at night-time, when not engaged in a ' round- 
game ' with ' the family ' and friends, I was wont to sit in 
my room by my own fireside — it was bitterly cold weather — 
and write letters, post up ray diary, smoke strong tobacco, 
drink hot rum-and-water, and wonder where I should be 
that time next year. And the monkeys, and such leopards 
and other wild beasts as were gradually being driven in 
by the all-encroaching snows, made such a noise that a 
decent night's rest became out of the question. It was a 
wonderful sight, the spectacle of the monkeys in their 
thousands careering about the Mall, or seated on the rails 
or the rocks, in the early morning ; and it was a show to 
which my pink-eyed Persian steed evinced a strong objec- 
tion. Major Goad, with one fair daughter, was still ' up,' 
and I saw a good deal of them after presenting a letter of 
introduction from a neighbour in Staffordshire. Mu 
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Goad — she was married a few months afterwards — show 
me many local objects of interest, and told me a grei ^ 
deal of gossip. One of her stories deserves quoting here. 
One Sunday, during the past season, the Rector had 
preached a sermon against the enormity of crinoUne, the 
wanton extravagance of its wearers, and the extra room it 
took up in church, to the exclusion of many would-be 
worshippers. And his dearly-beloved sisters took this dis- 
course so much to heart that on the following Sunday every 
female worshipper attended Divine service in a riding- 
habit. 

But even bright eyes and unlimited hospitahty could 
not keep me long in Simla, and comparative solitude. So, 
as soon as I had shaken off 'the shakes,' I hied me down 
to the plains — by the Old Road (vid Subathoo} this time^ 
and, after spending a week at Umballa, with the 7th 
Hussars, rejoined my regiment at Meean Meer a few days 
before the Christmas festivities had set in. 

I have passed many happy days in Kussowlie, where 
our headquarters column lay from March to October, 1863. 
But a couple of hours' march from Kalka, in the plains, 
and some 6,000 feet above the sea-level, Kussowlie forms — 
or at all events did form — a very useful and hardy sanatorium 
for the fever-stricken forces of the Punjab, We had no 
mess here — as already stated — as with so few officers pre- 
sent it would not have been worth while to incur the 
necessary expenditure. So we took our meals chez nous, 
except during the period when Lord George Paget, the 
General of our division, did U5 the honour of inspecting 
our interior economy. No sooner had his lordship fixed 
his date than hurried search was made for a building which 
would serve as a temporary mess-house. Then the plate 
and other paraphernalia were unpacked, servants engaged, 
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and all made ready, including the banquet. And only on 
the very afternoon of the great man's arrival did a most 
important fact strike ' Old Jinks,' our commander : No 
two mess-waistcoats possessed by his officers were of the 
same pattern. 

One officer had a green waistcoat with stand-up collar, 
and plenty of gold beads and braid on it. Another 
favoured the same colour, the cut like an ordinary evening 
vest. Another, again, sported a gorgeous scarlet garment, 
whilst yet another possessed a red waistcoat of a totally 
different build. There was no similarity about the 
mess-dress, and Lord George was said to be even more 
particular on the subject of uniform than on the subject 
of drill. So immediate steps had to be taken to rectify 
all the drawbacks to uniformity, and a memorandum was 
sent to every officer, enjoining him to appear at mess that 
night in a white (or hot-weather) waistcoat. Everybody 
possessed some of these. 

But it very unfortunately happened that Traill and I 
had never seen the memo, having been at target-practice 
when it arrived, and great was the concern of ' Old Jinks ' 
when we put in appearance in the ante-room, Traill in a 
faultlessly-cut vest of superfine scarlet cloth, and myself 
in all the glory of grass-green and little buttons. 

' What the d ' our commander was about to observe, 

when Lord George was announced. But after receiving 
the guest of the evening, our chief managed to despatch a 
peremptory message to the ' coloured ' officers, deputing 
Traill to sit at the top of the table as president, and myself 
at the bottom as vice-president. 

All went well until, immediately before the handing 
round of the curry, the raucous voice of the inspecting 
officer became unpleasantly audible. 
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' How is it, Major Jenings, that one of your young 
officers is wearing a red waistcoat, another — a very young 
officer — a green one, and all the rest white?' 

This sounded like a ' poser ' ; but sly ' Old Jinks ' was 
quite equal to the occasion. 

' The fact is. Lord George — er — it's an old custom in 
the regiment — er — for the president to wear a red waist- 
coat, and the vice — er — a green one — er — it was the custom 
before the Crimean War, sir.' 

How we longed to give him three deafening cheers! 
As for Lord George, he said nothing, but seemed, like 
the sailor's parrot, to be thinking out a three-volume 
novel. 

The General took great pains with his viva-voce exami- 
nation of the officers; but when he inquired of myself 
how many sergeant-majors there were in my company, I 
could not restrain a broad smile. He was so saturated 
with cavalry knowledge that his mind could receive but 
little infantry lore, and a sad bungle of the movements 
did he make on parade the same day, eventually calling 
up his Aide-de-camp ('Jack ' Chichester), and exclaim- 
ing: 

' D n it. Jack ! tell him to change front on the — 

thc^to do what the gSth did !' 

The subject of officers' examinations reminds me of a 
story (which 1 believe is strictly veracious) of an incident 
which occurred during Sir Hugh Rose's inspection of the 
7th Fusiliers. Little Chard (elder brother of ' Rorke's 
Drift ' Chard) was called up as the junior subaltern of 
the regiment- 

' Now, sir,' said the Commander-in-Chief, in his most 
arbitrary manner, ' I wish to hear what you know about 
the bugle-calls. Just whistle me the " Cease firing." ' 
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' Very sorry, sir,' replied Chard, without moving a facial 
muscle, ' but I can't whistle. But if you'll whistle it, I'll 
tell you if you're right.' 

It was the same officer who, upon being asked the 
reason why he was late for parade by the commanding 
officer, replied that his bearer had not called him in 
time, 

' But that's no excuse, sir I' roared the Colonel. 

' No, I know it isn't, sir,' said Chard. ' But you asked 
for the reason.' 

There was not much shooting in the neighbourhood of 
Kussowlie, but we had cricket — on the fine level parade- 
ground — nice hospitable families to visit and be enter- 
tained by, riding-parties, and a brewery to inspect. The 
beer was brewed from native malt and ' Europe ' hops, 
and a liking for the beverage had to be acquired. It 
has become, doubtless, vastly Improved by this time, 
but in 1863 I think I would sooner have swallowed flat 
ginger-ale. 

Also we had a station -staff-officer, cheery George Byng, 
of the Rifle Brigade, afterwards A.D.C. to Sir William 
Mansfield, and later still the eighth Viscount Torrington. 
Byng had a gymnasium fitted up outside his house, and 
here most of us would assemble in the early morn before 
breakfast to go through the exercises, or make an effort 
to do so, in order to increase the girth of our chests and 
biceps. It was mirthful in the extreme to watch the 
efforts and struggles of some of the veterans to pull 
themselves up to the bar. I fancy Byng used to award 
certificates to those who attained the requisite proficiency, 
but nobody I knew ever did — at all events, during our 
stay at Kussowlie, when the morning's work usually 
ended in a bear-fight. 
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Two very dear friends were attached to the Convalescent 
Depot here, George Meares, and Harvey (commonly called 
'Jarvey'), of the 7th Fusiliers. Meares subsequently 
commanded one battalion of the regiment, and was 
possessed of a magnificent baritone voice. Harvey had 
commenced his military career as a cornet in the Royal 
Dragoons, and was without exception the cheeriest, most 
amusing, and most lovable connrade I ever had. He was 
the life and soul of every community in which he abode, 
and, like many another good fellow, died young. 

Not far from Kussowlie lay Dugshai, another military 
station, also perched upon a steep hill. Here were 
quartered the 42nd Highlanders, and my first introduc- 
tion to the gallant Black Watch was when Meares and 
I, having been detailed to sit on a district court-martial 
at Dugshai, rode over together. I stayed with Mac- 
pherson, and, Gad ! how these Scotchmen disposed of 
alcohol in every form I I never knew the proper meaning 
of Highland hospitality until I dined with the 42nd. 
And as with other Gaelic regiments, it was customary 
with them to station a full-blown — or, rather, full-blowing 
— piper behind the chair of each guest, as a special honour, 
as soon as the cloth had been removed from the table. 
Talk about a humming head i' th' morn ! I fear that 
I could not have followed the proceedings of that court- 
martial with any special zeal or flow of intelligence, and 
for the life of me cannot recollect who was the presi- 
.dent, the nature of the verdict, or what became of the 
■prisoner. 

' It's pop, pop, pop, in this hoose from morn till nicht,' 
remarked old 'Jock' Drysdale, in affected horror; and he 
was not far wrong. 

But what fine, brawny, hard-headed warriors were 
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these! — old Priestley (the Colonel, the most moderate 
imbiber of the lot), Seeley, ' Bill ' Underwood, ' Cluny * 
Macpherson, Christie (the Adjutant), Bazalgette (the 
Paymaster), Coveney, Aitken, and the rest ; but although 
malicious rumour had it that every oflftcer had a special 
hackery (cart) to convey him home from mess, I can aver, 
as a truthful chronicler, that I hardly ever saw any one of 
them * the waur,' 

'Yes,' I once heard a fair lady observe at a ball in 
Simla, * they are very good-looking, the oflftcers of the 
42nd ; but what a pity they all have magenta eyes !' 

But there was no unfitness for duty to complain of. 
On the contrary, it was by far the smartest regiment in 
India, and old Priestley was as rigid a martinet as ever 
commanded a regiment ; yet what with the consumption 
of alcohol at and after dinner, the ' screed at orra times,' 
and the quhaich of neat Glenlivat which was handed to 
each of us in a capacious silver measure as a stirrup-cup, 
it was little short of miraculous that we should neither of 
us have experienced the sensation of falling over a khud. 
In fact, what with the precipices in the neighbourhood of 
Dugshai, and the steep mountain gorges about Kussowlie, 
it was inexplicable that there should have been so few 
necks broken by the inhabitants. I have known an ofi&cer 
of the 42nd consume the best part of a bottle of brandy, 
diluted with soda-water (whilst my guest at Kussowlie) 
before getting from between the sheets of a morning. 
Poor fellow 1 he was buried off the coast of Ceylon a 
little later on. 

I made a brief shooting trip from here, taking Simla on 
the way, without remaining there, however, more than 
two or three days. At that time I had not been educated 
up to the delights of this resort of fashion, and knew but 
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"few of the butterflies. I never even bothered my head 
about the races — my exchequer was probably indifferently 
furnished — then under the guidance of the estimable 
' Peter ' Wilkin — who must not be confused with Peter 
Wilkinson — of the 7th Hussars, one of Sir Hugh Rose's 
Aides-de-camp, a capital sportsman and gentleman -jockey. 
Mrs. Wilkin was then a star in the amateur theatrical 
firmament, and made a most bewitching Lydia Languish 
in The Rivals. 

In June, 1864, having obtained two months" leave, 
I another scene in the everlasting hills was selected for my 
I annual caper, and I quitted Jullundur for Mecrut, en route 
I for Mussoorie. But as I travelled by day as well as by 
L night, very foolishly (as usual), a considerable quantity of 
' furnace-drill ' had to be experienced ere a sniff of the 
I health-giving breezes could be obtained, A dSk-gharry 
I journey in broad daylight, in the thick of the horror of the 
I hot weather, is neither a comfortable nor a hygienic ex- 
perience ; and although a bottle of soda-water, if enveloped 
! iti wet straw and hung outside the vehicle, exposed to the 
I (iill glare of the sun, in whatsoever draught there may be, 
[ will become in due time almost cool, a similar experiment 
, upon the human frame is not recommended by the faculty. 
So by the time we reached Mterut fever had once more 
claimed mc for its own ; and though I deemed it better 
to push on that evening, I was in a parlous state when 
a halt was made at Koorkee (then the headquarters of 
H.M. Indian Engineers), and (according to a subsequent 
r statemoflt made by my faithful body-servant) the sahib 
■ was ' mutwallah ke morfik ' (like a drunken man), raving 
of tigers, and snakes, and assorted demons whilst being 
transferred to a dhoolie at the foot of the hills. 
Arrived atop, it was with the greatest difficulty that rest 
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could be ofctained for my aching carcass. 'Club full, 
hotel full" — where was the moribund sahib to lay his 
troubled head ? Eventually the proprietor of the principal 
hostelry came to the rescue, and procured me a lodging 
with a respectable Eurasian family until a vacancy should 
occur in his house ; but I quite thought at the time that a 
vacancy beneath the muthi (soil) woirfd be more in my 
line, for the fever (remittent this lime) looked uncommonly 
like getting the better of it. But thanks to kind nursing 
and medical skill, and the marvellous recuperative pro- 
perties of the Mussoorie atmosphere, the cadaverous 
' standard-bearer,' who at first had to be lifted in and out 
of his jampan, was able, in record time, to 'peacock' 
about on horseback, like his more vigorous comrades. 

I remember, at this late date, but little about Mussoorie, 
except that there was as much flirting as at Simla, and 
even still more fascinating affinities, and that there was 
plenty of whist and ecarte — not particularly high — at the 
Club. It was here, too, that I first met 'Tom' Barry, 
one of the Charles Lever types of doctor ; and to see him, 
on his first night in the hotel, spread the Uttle orthodox 
white cloth, late in the evening, and gather around him 
all the ' matariel " for punch-making, was cheering in the 
extreme, and quite justified the 'Just one more, boys,' at 
an unconscionable hour. 

There were leopards, too, at Mussoorie, and very par- 
tial to dogs were these. Once at a dinner-party there 
was considerable disturbance and yelping outside. 

' What's the matter ?' asked the lady of the house. 

Horrible ! Poor Fido had gone off in the mouth of the 
spotted one. 

Picnics were another attraction, and this recalls a most 
melancholy occurrence. One of the fairest and most charm- 
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ing of my hostesses, whose toilettes even * the mere man ' 
would rave about, died only a few months later, at Meerut, 
from virulent small-pox, after being gradually deserted 
by her native servants. Her English maid was stanch, 
however, and by her efforts, and those of a friend who 
happened to be passing, a doctor was called in — alas ! too 
late. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

SWEET SIMLA. 

* I NEVER want to get any higher than this/ I once heard 
an enthusiastic young subaltern exclaim after dinner ; 
' Simla's quite bright and shining enough for me !' 

There is probably as much gaiety, if less freedom from 
conventional trammels, on the deodar-capped hills in the 
present year of grace; but the Simla of the dear, de- 
lightful long ago, 'when all the world was young, love,' 
was certainly a very good imitation of an earthly paradise 
— with but few restrictions — wherein have been spent 
some of the happiest, if least usefully-employed, months 
of niy life. We have nothing like it in this staid, stupid 
old England of ours, and perhaps 'tis as well we haven't ; 
for an English Simla (after the pattern of the sixties) 
would certainly not long survive an organized bom- 
bardment by the Puritans, Vigilance Societies, and 
Anti - everything Leagues which have inaugurated the 
' slap-and-put-'em-to-bed • policy — I thank thee, John 
HoUingshead, for teaching me that phrase — which regu- 
lates the recreations of the deteriorated Briton at this 
end of the century. Old Miss Crawley in ' Vanity Fair ' 
admired her loutish nephew Rawdon, because he was 
'so delightfully wicked,' and tolerated the green-eyed 
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Becky simply because, though utterly devoid of principle, 
she amused the old lady. And it was for the same reason 
that most of us adored our Simla, when we had dipped 
deep enough into its delights. 

Earlier experiences of what I have dubbed * Lark- 
town-on-the-Hiir were not, as has been already hinted, 
.Eltogether roseate or exciting. But this bright and 
[«hining spot is not to be digested all at once. Like the 
gentleman in the music-hall song, you ' have to know it 
fust.' And with plenty of time on my hands, a perfect 
digestion, the disposition of a cherub on a holiday, quite 
enough cash for an average 'flutter,' and the congenial 
pSOciety of some of the most accomplished spendthrifts, 
reprobates, and ne'er-do-weels I ever met at the Club 
{which had developed into a real club), the young beginner 
was not long in learning a very easy, a very attractive, 
and a very hackneyed lesson : — * Carpe diem !' 
I It is possible that, had fate kept me out of Simla during 
'the year 1865, I might have attained to exalted rank in 
the profession I had adopted, or have served, like imperial 
Ctesar, to stop a gap, ' in another place.' It is also quite 
possible that, differently circumstanced, I should through 
^»ome other freaks of fancy have made just as many angels 
lep and General officers swear. There is, we have been 
'told, a Divinity which shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we may. And in the hands of one inexperienced in 
the use of the hatchet, it goes without saying that these 
'ends' must be extra difficult to 'hew.' But a truce to 
moralising ! And there certainly was not much of this 
last-named commodity in use in Simla. Dull Care was, 
without any effort to resuscitate him in the market, 
' knocked out ' to 1,000 to 15, ' no takers.' 
After a ' latish ' breakfast it was customary — or my 
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custom, at all events — to jog around the ' Belgravia ' 
quarter of the town on a hill-pony, and pay calls on more 
or less cheerful people. And as the delightful custom 
prevailed throughout India of allowing the new-comer to 
make the first advance, he could pick and choose amongst 
the names mentioned in the directory. And so could the 
called-upon make selections of undesirable visitors, to 
whom the door was invariably closed. Bentinck Cumber- 
land — ^then in the 82nd, but later on a general dealer in 
a small way in Durban, Natal — was usually my com- 
panion on those ' visiting rounds ' ; and on one occasion, 
when we had sent in our cards by the dusky groom-of- 
the-chambers, that functionary returned, and, salaaming 
profusely, administered, at second-hand, his mistress's 
snub direct : 

' Durwaza bund hai, sahib.' 

This was nothing short of a calamity. The belle of the 
whole place, a divine creature whose wealth of golden 
hair and piquante nose (when I came to know that nose 
better, it reminded me of a parrot's beak) had already 
driven me to distraction, had closed her door to us ! 
Cumberland, who was a more matured lady-killer, was 
just as infatuated, and we groaned in spirit as we turned 
our ponies' heads round. A week later I sat next the 
same lady at a dinner-party, and was introduced to her 
husband, a ' warm '-looking gentleman, who earned many 
thousands of rupees a month in the administration of 
justice down-country. He introduced me to his wife, 
who smiled so graciously that I was convinced the 
'durwaza bund' snub was intended solely for the 
dangerous Cumberland. 

After whist, or some game of skill (' loo ' was taboo at 
the Club, though we played it later in the evening in our 
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own rooms), a gallop around Mount Jakko was the right 
thing to do, with an occasional pause at the band-stand 
on the Mall, to ' give a tone ' (as we called it) to the pro- 
ceedings. This part of the roadway was invariably 
crowded, most of the ladies being on horseback, whilst 
others reclined lazily in their jampans. The jinrikshaw 
was then an unknown conveyance — in Hindustan, at all 
events ; and the jampan was a species of half sedan-chair 
half ancient Roman litter, in which the occupant could 
sit bolt upright, or recline at her pleasure. At night-time, 
or during rainy weather, there was a curtained canopy 
which was fitted by means of bamboos to the vehicle, 
which was fastened to a stout pole, and borne on the 
shoulders of four Paharis, or hill-men. Ladies who 
wished to do things in the proper way would employ five 
carriers — one as ' spare man ' — and a ' ganger ' to look 
after them, direct their movements, and encourage their 
progress with sundry pokes from a long stick. All were 
in livery, of the rough, coarse serge manufactured in 
Ladakh; and as said livery was invariably slept in and 
seldom changed, the 'shabby' stage used to set in very 
quickly. These Paharis, who had a special caste, and 
special habits, to themselves, belonged to one of the 
lowest types of humanity I ever encountered. But they 
were slow-thinking, and swinish in disposition, rather 
than treacherous or bloodthirsty. 

The feminine chignon had in the early sixties attained 
to such an enormous size that the masculine mind had 
become sorely vexed on the subject. A great globe of 
hair, bound around with a coloured ribbon, and occasion- 
ally a species of mane beneath, had become dc rigtteur for 
Uall wear, and some of us determined to bring the fashion 

to well-deserved ridicule. But when the mere man 
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attempts to tamper with the mandates of ' La Mode/ dis- 
aster occasionally follows. And when little Grant of the 
82nd, and I, with one or two more, put in an appearance 
at the band-stand with our ponies' tails tied up in chignon 
form, the laugh was not altogether on our side. There 
was plenty of sensation over the matter, certainly, but 
besides being pronounced ' horrid ' and * low,' we were 
sent to Coventry for a whole week, as regarded the 
boudoirs of the leaders of society, whilst one of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs Aides-de-camp delivered a message 
from his master to the effect that tomfoolery' of any sort 
was less suited to the climate of the Himalayas than the 
arid plains of the Punjab. And we accepted the hint. 

This was the new Commander-in-Chief, Sir William 
Mansfield (afterwards Lord Sandhurst), who had succeeded 
Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strathnairn). It was 
during my brief visit to Simla, in 1863, that a terrible 
calamity was only just escaped. In the course of a gallop 
around ' Jakko' late one evening, Grant and I (who were 
always in trouble of some sort) narrowly missed riding 
down this same Sir Hugh Rose. The Mall had been 
tolerably clear of traffic, until in turning a corner we had 
to pull our ponies almost over the railings to avoid a colli- 
sion with Lady George Paget, in a jampan, with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief riding by her side. As it was, the left 
foot of the subaltern grazed the left foot of the veteran 
warrior, and in another second or two we had realized the 
extent of our crime. 

' Come "back, you two !' roared old Sir Hugh, purple 
with wrath. ' Come back ! How dare you get leave till 
you know how to ride ?' 

But to retrace our footsteps never once entered into our 
thoughts. We trusted that in the dusk our features had 
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It been recognised, never told a soul, and never heard 

ther of the matter. At the same time we both thought 

advisable to pack up the same night, and we were well 
on the way to Thibet ere luncheon-time next day. 

It was two years later than the above incident that the 
'jampan joke' was perpetrated — a jest^hich, as is fre- 
quently the case, recoiled upon its perpetrators. Deter- 
mined to cheer up a well-known leader of fashion (one of 
the most beautiful women in the place), we had spirited 
away her Jampannies on the night of a fancy ball, and, 
having heavily bribed her major-domo, presented our- 
selves, in specially-made liveries, at her door at the ap- 

linted time, in readiness to convey her to her destination 

irselves. 

It was a stupid, reckless, mad idea. Half-way on the 
road to the ball we put down the jampan, and with much 
clamour refused (after the manner of the aborigines) to 
proceed further without the production of baksheesh. We 
I'didn't know the lady I 

' I'm sorry you are tired of me already,' she cooed. 
* But if you don't carry me on to Elysium immediately, I 
shall scream the place down, and let all Simla know what 
idiots some young officers can be when they try.' 

I never hired myself out as a carrier again, and when 
at the bat] that night, having changed my costume to that 
of a Zouave, I was trying to ornament a doorway, my 
late fair burden, in the garb of Madame de Pompadour, 
.touching me with her fan, inquired in a whisper: 
I ' How are your poor dear shoulders ?' 
I Of my Simla companions, Grant and Bentinck Cum- 
l>erland (also of the 82nd) were the most reckless roysterers 
I ever associated with. No extravagance was too deep, 
no undertaking too foolhardy, for either. But whereas 
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Grant possessed some sort of principle and a modicum of 
cash, I fear the other was not overburdened with either. 
Still, Cumberland was a boon companion, always in the 
highest spirits, a good sportsman, and an athlete of no 
mean capacity. I have seen him perform most of Leotard's 
trapeze acts over the station bath, occasionally dropping 
from the bar astride of an inflated goatskin in the water ; 
and if allowed sufficient run he would vault a full-sized 
billiard-table with ease. After his return to England he 
was arrested for debt one afternoon whilst coming back 
from hunting, and was lodged in Warwick Gaol in full 
panoply of red-coat, boots, and breeches. I have known 
him keep the occupants of the parlour in a well-known 
detention mansion in Bream's Buildings in a roar the 
whole afternoon ; and the last time we ever met — it was 
at a hunt-meeting in Warwickshire — he risked what he 
declared was his last five-pound note in the world on the 
result of a steeplechase. 

Down went the ' fiver ' at the third fence. 

I did not meet Colonel Seymour Blane till 1865, when 
I was also introduced to ' Dick ' Kennedy, and ' Harry " 
Lockwood, also Aides-de-camp of the reigning Governor- 
General, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence. In Cap- 
tain Horace Hayes's book, 'Among Men and Horses,' the 
nickname of ' The Destroying Angel ' is given to Colonel 
Blane, but though of heroic build.'Avith finely-cut features, 
and aristocratic (almost melancholy) cast of countenance, 
I never heard him called by any such name. Blane, who 
was in his time Military Secretary and A.D.C. to four 
Governors-General of India, always struck me as a dis- 
appointed man. Suave of disposition, somewhat cynical 
and hlase, a natural diplomatist, a man who could con- 
verse, and converse well, on any given subject, he had 
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about him (to quote the words of a well-known statesman 
used with reference to another) ' that charm of manner 
whereby men achieve greatness.' He had commenced 
life in the Guards, and many a good story have 1 heard 
from his lips of experiences whilst on duty in London, and 
in the Crimean trenches. He was a contemporary of 
' Gerry ' Goodlake, ' The Mate,' and others of a pre- 
eminently sporting and sportive era, and I believe that he 
was never known, since able to dress himself, to appear 
out of doors — even in the Crimea — without gloves. He 
was no common clay, and would, 1 firmly believe to this 
day, have made a most excellent king- 
As for poor ' Dick ' Kennedy (who was drowned many 
years ago), he was a simple, unaffected schoolboy when I 
knew him, possessing a rare fund of spirits, and the same 
dislike to any sort of duty which characterized most of us. 
He had been in the Harrow eleven, was a very fast runner 
up to 3 quarter of a mile, and was the hardest hitter to 
square-leg 1 ever experienced. He once sent me a ' catch' 
whilst fielding in that position, which slipped through 
both hands, knocked off a sun-helmet I was wearing, and 
produced three runs; and Kennedy subsequently declared, 
in tones of bitter disappointment, that but for my ' beastly 
hat ' the hit would have made ' six, easy.' 

' Harry ' Lockwood was a quiet, unassuming, good- 
looking little man, somewhat given (like Seymour Blane) 
to cynicism, but a stanch friend, and a good ofhcer in 
every way. 

I have casually mentioned ' Jem ' Harris, who deserves 
a much fuller description than can be given here. Whilst 
serving with a native Indian regiment in China, in 1861, 
he had acquired considerable ' loot,' both in specie and 
kind, at the sack of the Summer Palace in Pekin. The 
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gold was, most of It, lost, we heard, as the result of mining 
speculations in the old country ; but when I knew 'Jem ' 
up at Simla he had plenty of ' ornaments ' left. When in 
temporary difficulties he would raffle a jewel-encrusted 
watch, or a chStelaine set mth diamonds ; and he once 
appeared at a fancy ball in the identical robes which had 
(according to report) been worn by the Emperor of China 
the day before the wrecking of his palace. 

' Jem ' was the most hardened, persistent gamester I 
ever met in a wide experience. All games — ^whist, loo, 
6cart^, tossing coins, cutting cards— came alike to him. 
I once played him five games at dcartfi to decide who 
should pay for fifty tickets, at i6 rupees each, in a ra£Re 
for a horse. Fortune having decided in my favour, 
Harris proposed that we should cut the cards five times 
to decide who should pay the other 800 rupees. Once 
more was he unsuccessful, as was the subsequent cutting 
' double or quits.' He would play at some game. Once 
whilst Kennedy, Lockwood, and I were the guests of a 
Rajah, some twenty miles from Simla, 'Jem ' Harris rode 
out to see us. It was raining, and outdoor amusement 
was voted impracticable. But ' Jem,' with a few scratches 
of his pocket-knife, converted the plain deal-topped tabic 
in our tent into a backgammon -board, and we played with 
rupees for 'men,' the dice — which he always carried in a 
gold box suspended from his watch-chain — being thrown 
from a wine-glass. And when this pastime palled, what 
was easier than to stick a knife in the middle of the table, 
and play ' squalls ' with rupees ? 

Mr. George Allen, head of the firm of Peake and Allen, 
and founder and proprietor of the Piotieer — then published 
but twice a week — used to reside at Simla during the 
summer months, and very festive functions were his 
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[uDchcon-partics ' for men only.' All sorts of hermetically- 
sealed provisions used to be served at table, and his fifty- 
year-old brandy was a. dream ! Seymour Blane and the 
other A.D.C.'s used to supply the earliest information 
ith reference to Indian poHtics, and my department on 
le paper was ' sport and the drama.' One of the editors 
(f the Pioneer, Stott by name, was a good-natured, genial 
irt of man, who would reel off the quaintest (and fre- 
'tjuently the most improper) of epigrams, whilst thought- 
fully stroking his long black b^ard. The worst part of 
those luncheon -parties used to be the getting home there- 
from, as darkness had always set in. 

Then some of us started a Sunday picnic ctub, and 

:hose who partook of the best of fare, down by the water- 

lls, or down by somewhere else — the cloth was always 

■id in a valley — became commonly known as ' The Inno- 

And a more harmless lot of young men — some of 

thorn not so very young — than Seymour Blane, ' Dick ' 

Kennedy, Lockwood, Denzil Onslow, Broome, Yorke, 

Cootie' Hutchinson, ' Bill' Sladc, Freddy Fane, Walter 

rHarbord, and others, it would have been difficult to find. 

Nor must another picnic or two, given by one Captain 

[crvis, A.D.C. to the Commander-in-Chief, be altogether 

irgotten. For at these parties used to be consumed some 

if the jams, pickles, and other condiments which later on 

formed the basis of a crime for which the giver of the 

feasts was tried by court-martial a few months later on. 

_But this court-martial will be alluded to in another 

Lpter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEFORE THE STORM. 

On April 15, 1866, I left Peshawur for Simla on four 
months* leave. Fortune had been kind, at cards and the 
race-game, during the cold weather, and I had sufficient 
capital for a Aflutter' in the * earthly paradise.' Before 
leaving I had received a well-intended letter of caution 
and advice from an older man than myself, Martin by 
name, who had been at the last race-meeting at Peshawur, 
and had witnessed a little * plunging ' on my part. Martin 
was captain in a native infantry regiment, and (so to 
speak) * knew me * (or knew of me) * at home.' At any 
rate, he wrote me a very serious, well-worded letter, 
imploring me to hesitate on the brink of the vortex of 
gambling. * I have known so many young fellows go 
utterly to the bad,' etc., etc. I answered his letter. I 
fancy I thanked him for it. But what rot ! Fancy me, 
with four years' experience of Indian speculation, getting 
into a * vortex '! The idea was absurd — Martin must have 
had a touch of the sun. Anyhow, vortex or no vortex, I 
made up my mind to follow my own inclinations, at Simla 
and elsewhere. So I once more, on arrival in the hills, 
proceeded to swim with the tide of fashion, amusement, 
and speculation. And a strong tide it was, too. 

That season I stayed, by invitation, with the 'Lard 
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Sahib's ' aides-de-camp, in a bungalow situated just over 
and above the Viceregal residence, with its two croquet- 
lawns (for dry and wet weather respectively) and its atmo- 
sphere of extreme respectability. As a rule, I passed the 
afternoons and evenings at the Club, but was occasionally 
honoured with an invitation to the high table at Peterhoff, 
where simplicity and hospitality reigned supreme. A 
chat with 'Jan Larence' was a truly delightful experience. 
Although he was probably better acquainted with the 
manners and customs of the country over which he ruled, 
as the deputy of his sovereign, than all the rest of the 
sahib log put together, he was a most unassuming man, 
A certain niggedness of features and manner concealed a 
courteous and a kindly disposition. He was, if anything, 
too niggardly in the matter of that display which is so 
necessary to the well-being — to the very existence — of the 
Oriental, I have known him come out in the hall, whilst 
his guests were on the point of departure, and implore 
each individually to return to the drawing-room until the 
rain had abated. In short, a.n evening with Sir John 
Lawrence shines in my recollection as does a good deed 
in a naughty world. 

But away from the atmosphere of respectability, I was 
distinctly — to employ a vulgar but expressive phrase — 
going it.' The grass-green griffin who knew not how to 
draw a cheque, and who was unwilling to perjure himself 
'en to outwit a Custom-house oBicial, had developed into 
■the spoilt child — I was but twenty-two — of fortune. I 
"Was suffering from a bad attack of what the Americans 
call ' swelled head,' and I had got it chronic. Some sort 
of ball — a very rotten one, I fear — was at my feet, and in 
my heart of hearts I was a more important personage 
than the Commander-in-Chief. 
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We had two race-meetings that season, and at the first, 
the 'Sky' meeting— why a minor function connected 
with running horses was called ' Sky" I neither knew, nor 
cared to know, neither do I know now — fortune once 
more favoured my transactions. In addition to a pony 
or two, I had a Waler mare, Norah, and an Arab horse, 
White Stockings, hired on ' racing terms ' from little 
Charley Farquharson, of the 2ist Hussars, who since he 
left the service has been to my knowledge a professional 
starter (at some of the late Mr. Verrall's race-meetings) 
and the governor of a prison. With Norah we were 
especially lucky, and a nice slap in the face was (meta- 
phorically) administered to Colonel Trench (Chief of the 
Government Stud Department) when, rather than that 
I should ' buy in ' the lottery, he ran me up on one 
occasion. 

' I'll make you pay for your White Stockings 1' ex- 
claimed the Colonel, who eventually bid up to a price 
which would have bought the horse over and over again. 
Next morning, with my accustomed sense of fair-play, I 
offered the management of the horse and the choice of a 
jockey for him to the man who had bought him in the 
lottery, and he would have probably accepted my offer 
had he not discovered that the mare was very much the 
better at the weights. Trench had a Waler of his own, 
too, who succumbed to Norah at this meeting. I forget 
the animal's name, although he was directly mixed up in 
the story of my downfall. 

As secretary to the races, two novelties in the way of 
contests of my own invention may be mentioned here : 
the ' Diana Bracelet ' to be run for by ladies' hacks, 
ridden by men on side-saddles, but wearing racing Itit. 
In this event I rode a horse belonging to Mrs. Blade 
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(wife of the Colonel of the 5th Lancers), and finished a 
good second to the mount (name of fair owner forgotten) 
of George Heaviside of the ' Bays.' The other event, 
called ' The Starts,' was a species of handicap— a half- 
mile scurry for ponies. The bearer of 10 stone started at 
the ordinary post, whilst one yard's start was allowed for 
every pound over 10 stone carried. It was a popular 
race, especially when it became known that Colonel 
Slade would ride .his own pony Little Bill at 18 stone 
8 pounds I 

The gallant Colonel, in weighing-out, nearly pulled off 
the bough of the tree from which were suspended the 
scales, and being entitled to 120 yards start, naturally 
made the running. In fact, his 'mark' was round a 
corner, and out of sight of the rest of us. Consequently, 
the starter. Colonel Seymour of the ' Bays,' had to give 
the signal by report of pistol. I was on a pony named 
Gipsy, commencing from ' scratch,' and so far ahead was 
Little Bill at the foot of the hill— and what a hill it was ! 
'watercourse' would be a more fitting name — that it 
looked an impossibility to catch him in time. The bold, 
broad outline of his rider loomed in the far distance in 
the most aggravating manner; still, ere the brow was 
reached, I knew that I had the race ' in my pocket." And 
an easy win it was, owing to the unfortunate Little Bill 
tiring under his Falstaffian burden. 

In fact, the world was going very well, when one 
morning I received a notification that I had been pro- 
moted to the exalted rank of Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice somebody whose name I cannot recall. This news 
seemed, on the face of it, to justify the broaching of 
sparkling wine, if not the additional extravagance of a 
thai^giving banquet. But the official document went 
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on to say that my promotion had necessitated the transfer 
of the fortunate purchaser of the step to the second 
battalion of the regiment, then serving in Burmah. 

This intelligence fairly took my breath away. Burmah ! 
What sort of country was this ? I went forth in order to 
purchase a map, but the quest was an unsuccessful one. 
However, before the day -was much older, I had heard 
many things concerning Burmah from those who had 
been there — or said they bad. 

' Poor old man !' said one. ' And just as you were 
beginning to get amusing I' 

' Don't you go, my dear boy,' put in ' Jem ' Harris. 

' Burmah,' added another sententiously, ' is a place in 
which there is nothing better to do than spit in the river.' 

'And where,' continued another Job's comforter, 'the 
ill-starred exile commits suicide, just by way of varying 
the monotony of his life.' 

This was not encouraging. Ere the sun had gone 
down, I had got to look upon the land of my transfer as 
a sort of cross between Norfolk Island and the kingdom 
of Dahomey. And the first step to take was to send a 
telegram to the officer commanding the battalion at 
Thayet Myoo on the frontier — the station to which I had 
been told off, applying for leave till November 15 — it was 
then, I think, August z — in order to get my belongings 
down from Peshawur, and join my new comrades with a 
respectable kit. Of said belongings, it may be mentioned, 
I have never to this day obtained a glimpse. Whether 
they were purloined in transit by a marauding ' school ' of 
Afridis, or whether they were washed away together with 
the cart, the bullocks, and the driver, whilst crossing the 
Indus in flood, matters not just now. I heard both stories. 

But I was not at all keen on visiting Thayet Myoo. 
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fThe very name suggested the wail of a cat, I had 
amassed capital, so why go to Burmah ? Why not ex- 
change to some regiment about to proceed to England at 
.the fall of the year ? This was the advice of my associates, 
Hid I accepted it. I advertised for an exchange. And 
1 the meantime a telegram arrived from my chief on the 
Burmese frontier granting the required extension of leave. 
To what freak of forgetfulness, ignorance, or lunacy, is 
due the fact that I never got this leave confirmed and 
inserted in General Orders, I cannot explain. AU I had 
to do was to take the telegram to the Adjutant-General, 
who was a personal friend of mine. The fact remains 
that no mention of this leave ever appeared in General 
Orders until more than twelve months later. But I 
anticipate. 

In the happy conviction that I was by martial law 
entitled to remain in Simla for another six weeks or so, 
plans were laid for the furtherance of a ' good time ' at 
September race-meeting. A high-class programme 
i drawn up, and my mind became once more at ease. 
From the numerous applications to exchange with me, I 
selected one from a young officer whose name need not be 
pienttoned. Suffice it to say that, provided he were an 
Keptable substitute in the eyes of my commanding 
fficer, and with a similar proviso in my case — and that 
there would be no hitch on that score I was personally 
advised by the C.O. of the home-going regiment— I was 

10 pay ;f 100 in cash to my substitute and exchange places 
Bth him. And so the matter remained in temporary 
peyance. 
IJt was on an evening about the middle of August that 
bras one of the guests at a dinner given at the Club by 
niter Harbord, in celebration of his having drawn the 
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prize-money won in the Calcutta lottery through Rustic 
obtaining third place in the Derby won by Lord Ly< 
The value of the first prize was, I fancy, something ap- 
proaching £5,000. At any rate, Harbord's prize amounted 
to £"600 — or, rather, 6,000 rupees, and the rupee was worth 
two shillings at that time. So the dinner was something 
very recherche indeed. The guests included Colonels 
' Bill ' Slade, ' Cootie ' Hutchinson, Trench, and Seymour 
Blane ; and amongst others present were ' Dick' Kennedy, 
'Harry' Lockwood, Denzil Onslow, PhiUp Yorke, and- 
Chichester of the 5th Lancers (known, on account of his 
indifferent acquaintance with the Hindustani tongue, as 
' Kooch Perwastee '). 

All through dinner the Celtic Trench had been ' snack- 
ing ' at me. The defeat of his horse at the previous race- 
meeting was still rankling within him. Eventually 
match for what in those days was considered a mammoth 
stake, 3,000 rupees, was axranged, Norah to meet the 
other on somewhat less favourable terms than when she 
had beaten him. It was by no means certain that I 
should be able to lease the mare again on the same, or 
even on any terms. I should have to communicate with 
Farquharson, her owner, first. But Trench, who always 
wanted 6 to 4 the better of everything, would not hear of 
a ' provisional " arrangement. The match must be ' play or 
pay,' with no forfeit. In other words, supposing I should 
fail to come to an arrangement with the owner of the 
mare, I should have to pay over 3,000 rupees, and look as 
pleasant as possible. I was a jibbering idiot ever to make 
such a match, but I made it, and Colonels Slade and 
Hutchinson agreed to go shares with me, each accepting 
a third of the total risk. Then we adjourned to grilled 
bones and Bass. 
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I knew the worst ere I was a day older. A wire to 
Farqiiharson elicited the brief reply, ' Sorry impossible — 
writing.' The letter which followed informed me that, as 
he was about to proceed to the land of his birth on sick- 
leave, he would have to sell off all his stock, including the 
Water mare Norah. But I had his full permission to 
raffle her. 

With so much young blood about, heated to boiling- 
point by the fierce flame of the spirit of speculation, there 
was no ffrsat difficulty in 'filling' a raffle. Men threw 
the dice to decide who should pay for tickets, and who 
should benefit thereby, and, as mentioned before, I won 
more than half the total number at 6cart6, at the expense 
of ' Jem ' Harris. And to make a lonj; story short, with 
more than eighty chances (nearly the whole of them at no 
expense to myselO the dice very naturally declared in my 
favour, and the Waler mare Norah passed into my posses- 
sion. This was about a fortnight before the commence- 
ment of the September race-meeting. 

The banquet in celebration of the result of the raffle 
was not yet over — we had but arrived at the ' plain boiled 
truffles, with buttered toast ' course — when a telegram 
was placed in my hands : 

' Mare amiss ; leg filled.' 

Before the first flush of dawn 1 was speeding down to 
the plains. By means of relays of horses, most of whom 
were ridden to a standstill, I reached Umballa within a 
very few hours, and found out the extent of the trouble. 
In her efforts to avoid the attentions of a loose troop horse, 
Norah, who was picketed out in the open, had got hurt by 
the heel-ropes. The injury was not a serious one — a sharp 
penknife relieved it — but involved a stoppage in her pre- 
paration. And when, two days before her match, the 
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mare arrived in Simla, she was nothing like fit. And hi 
the risk been mine alone, I would have paid forfeit to the 
truculent Trench. But I wished to give the other two 
members of the syndicate a run for their money, so re--j 
solved to abide the fortune of war. 

It was just about this time that the ' Great Pickles Case,* 
otherwise the Jervis Court-Martial, was in full swing, and 
what with this scandal, in addition to the ordinary' ones, 
so necessary to the enjoyment of Hfe up at the Hills, then 
was no lack of gossip for the diner-out. Captain Jervi 
A.D.C. to the Commander-in-Chief, was placed on h 
trial for purloining and otherwise misappropriating certain 
jams, condiments, and canned meats, together with corn 
and other horse-forage, with the disposal of which, for 
legitimate purposes, he had been entrusted. His august 
master had placed implicit confidence in his subordinate, 
but the arrival of his august mistress from Europe, and 
her consequent assumption of the keys of the stores, pro- 
duced ' another story.' In other words, the burree mera- 
sahib put the cat among the pigeons. Commanding and" 
autocratic by nature, the lady was not one to forgive an 
offence against her own household interest — hence the 
proceedings. 

Mr. William Tayler, late Commissioner of Patna- 
already referred to — appeared for the prisoner, who was io' 
the result acquitted ; and public opinion maintained that 
so much soiled linen should not have been washed in the 
open. But what more especially tickled the popular] 
palate was the publication of the ' Code of Orders ' ft 
the Aides-de-camp of His and Her Excellencies, 
peared to have been in the position of superior flunkeyi 
after their mistress appeared upon the scene. 

Party feeling ran high over this court-martial. 
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PeterhofF end we were Jervisites to a man, which, con- 
idering that many of us had feasted (at picnics) on these 
^ stores, was only natural. And with my usual love of 
fair play, and mischief, I took care that the chief partisans 
should hear the opinions of the other side at frequent 
intervals, my special delight being to represent to the 
good lady of the Judge- Advocate- General the weakness of 
the different points in the case as expressed to myself (in 
less positive terms) an hour or two before. In fact, the 
week before the trial I broke down a hack with galloping 
from one end of Simla to the other. It was at one time 
proposed that I should attend the court in the capacity of 
a sort of military usher, in full panoply of scarlet and gold, 
to keep order, and shout ' Silence I' at intervals; but, as 
they say in leading articles, ' wiser counsels prevailed.' 

After the decision of the pony-race, on the first day of 
the meeting, I thought I should never again want money. 

I There had been three lotteries on the event, and I had 
bought the winner in all of them. This was the afore- 
Inentioned Sky Rocket, whose owner left the lottery-room 
*in the wee sma' hours,' in a condition which did not 
promise well for race-riding a few hours later. In fact, I 
Icoured the station high and low for a substitute, and, 
felling one, rode the pony myself. Thanks to under- 
standing his habit of rearing straight on end at starting, I 
soon got him away from the si-x other competitors, and he 
passed the winning-post two or three lengths ahead of 

■the favourite, Grey Dawn, the property of my old rival 
Colonel Trench. But his turn came later. 
The great match was fixed for the second day. Norah 
was steered by little Palliser, of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
as I could not ' do ' the weight, g st. 2 lb. ; and Colonel 
Carey was on the horse, on whom odds of z to i and 
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3 to I were on offer. I did not care to take them to much 
money under the circumstances. In going down the hill, 
which was out of sight of the stand, it was plain to every- 
body that ' a strange thing ' had happened to Norah ; for 
the horse was seen, shortly afterwards, to be speeding 
along the flat by himself. And presently came pounding 
along, the reverse way of the course. Major Lambert of 
the loist, who had evidently ' seen something.' 

' Is there a doctor here ?' he roared. 

Was there not ? Were there not dozens of doctors ? 
And in a few more minutes I was by the side of the 
unconscious Palliser, who was lying outside the course, 
whilst the mare, at a still lower level, had only been 
checked in her downward progress by a small stream. 
With not too much room allowed her by the horse, Norah 
had fallen smash through the rails just at the turn at the 
foot of the hill, and there she lay, with a fractured stifle, 
and a gash in her near flank a yard long. 

Palliser happily made a good recovery, after lying insen- 
sible for nearly two days at his hotel, and is, I hope, 
alive and well now. The mare I shot myself within ten 
minutes of the accident, with an Enfield rifle belonging to 
one of the Simla Volunteers, Gaunt by name, who lived 
in a cottage hard by. Had it been possible to convey her 
up the hill, she might have been preserved for breeding 
purposes ; but I deemed it best to put her out of her agony 
at once. 

After this all went wrong with me. Still, at the close 
of the meeting I had won, on the balance, and on quitting 
Simla stayed at Umballa for the races with Major Lane, of 
the 2ist Hussars, my old friend Charley Farquharson 
having left for England. It was at the end of October 
that, after receiving repeated ' hurryings-up ' by post from 
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the officer with whom I fondly imagined I should be 
allowed to exchange, the news arrived that in the desperate 
stress of his need he had had to ' bolt ' from his creditors, 
and had accepted a post as booking-clerk (or guard, I am 
not sure which) on the railway. 

Here was a ' hole ' indeed ! The exchange vanished 
into thin air, and the impossibility of reaching the frontier 
of Burmah in due time was thrust in my face. Even then, 
had I sought advice from one qualified to give it, I might 
have ' scraped through ' the trouble somehow. But I was 
stubborn, and, moreover, disgusted with the situation. I 
wrote off a despatch to headquarters, expressing the 
determination to ' sell out,' foolishly thinking that such an 
intimation would suffice with the authorities. But in the 
meantime I was conscious that ere a reply could reach 
me I should be in the position of one absent without leave 
— in short, a deserter I 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DRIFTING. 

In the meantime the situation had to be faced. The dark, 
tortuous road which I was treading had to be followed, 
wherever it might lead. So, buoying myself up with 
hopes that ihe road might eventually lead out of the wood, 
I set out from Umballa^t the end of October, in company 
with two gay and gallant subalterns of the 21st Hussars, 
for Agra, an important station which I was bound to pass 
through, or stay in, on my way to Calcutta. And just At 
this period there was every reason to stay for a while 
beneath the shadow of the Taj Mahal, the marvellous 
mausoleum of the mighty Shah Jehan, for hard by was to 
be held a * durbar,' the importance or grandeur of which 
had never been exceeded since the commencement of the 
British raj. The Governor-General, the Commander-in- 
Chief, with their staffs, with some 15,000 troops of all 
arms, were already assembled under canvas on the vast 
maidan, in addition to Lieutenant-Governors, members of 
council, and civil servants of every grade, to give welcome 
and do honour to Rajahs, Nawabs, and other coloured 
potentates, from pretty nearly every independent state in 
Hindustan, with their retinues.. And extremely prudent 
and forethoughtful wa3 it on the part of the advisers of 
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Drifting 20 1 

Sir John Lawrence to place a limit to the dimensions of all 
retinues to be brought into camp. For, after the manner 
of Orientals, each exalted personage had seized the occa- 
sion to outdo his neighbour — to 'go one' (many a one) 
'better' than him — in the matter of attendants and fol- 
lowers. The majority of these had to be dbpensed with, 
left by the roadside, ere their lords entered cantonments ; 
and bat for this stringent regulation, the pestilence which 
came upon the multitude ere the termination of the cere- 
monies would have been intensified a hundredfold. 

It was between Umballa and Delhi (at which last-named 
city we took the rail) that the accident mentioned in an 
fearlier chapter — the perforation, or, rather, 'spitting,' of 
our vehicle by the railway metals— occurred ; and it is not 
probable that any one of the friendly trio will ever have a 
narrower escape from sudden death. The remnant of my 
stud had preceded us, and, as the guest of Walter Har- 
bord, A.D.C, I was to stay in the camp of his Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief. For, amongst the numerous 
pastimes and diversions to be indulged in during the 
festival fortnight in Agra was, naturally, included a race- 
meeting ; and Walter and I had agreed to join forces, and 
share, proportionately, results. And the more I look back 
upon my sojourn under canvas, in close contact with the 
heads of military departments, and the great chief of the 
Indian army himself, the more am I lost in amazement at 
the consummate impudence, the criminal, utterly reckless 
'cheek' which allowed, nay, prompted, me to do this 
thing. 

But I did it : wrote my name, rank, and regiment in the 
Commander-in-Chiefs visiting book on the very day of 
my arrival, and subsequently attended a ball given by the 
same exalted personage. /, who it was no certainty was 
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possessed of either rank or regiment ; /, who was prac* 
tically a deserter and a tramp ; a wanderer, literally, ' on 
his own.' 

The durbar itself, the great assembly presided over by 
' Jan Larencc ' for the parpose of hobnobbing and ex- 
changing platitudes with Rajahland — every item of which 
was welcomed by the explosion of more or less gunpowder, 
and received with more or less ceremonial tramping over 
the carpet of state — was a function which will never slip 
the memory of anybody who assisted thereat. It was, in 
brief, one mammoth dream of glitter of gold and flash of 
jewels, combined with much banging of drums, many 
whiffs of certain aromatic perfumes, grateful and other- 
wise, inseparable from a concourse of Orientals, and the 
National Anthem of Great Britain multiplied into itself. 

As for other entertainments, we had a surfeit of them at 
all hours. And memory is especially keen in the matter 
of a festival at the Taj Mahal, which was illuminated at 
midnight by electricity — a startling novelty indeed at that 
era. The founder of the feast was a Rajah — which of them 
is forgotten, and matters not to the consequence of this 
story. There were fireworks, and (I think) some sort of a 
bonfire in the grounds, and close by the sepulchre itself, 
in its binding of virgin-white marble, radiant beneath the 
moonbeams, we feasted. Our host had done the thing as 
only a Rajah could. Every item as regards the table 
appointments was brand-new, from the napery to the salt- 
spoons. And lest melancholy should steal into the pro- 
ceedings, the more juvenile amongst the guests proceeded, 
as the morn wore on, to introduce the questionable 
manners and customs of the British subaltern when there 
was any ' cheering-up ' to be accomplished. Rolls, drink- 
ing'Vessels, and the half-picked carcasses of fowls were 
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I'flung about with reckless impartiality until vigorous pro* 
Itests were made by the staid and sober, and the lights 
^'extinguished one by one. And the return journey to camp 

was commenced. 

Little Grant — my constant companion when there was 

racing or other revelry handy — had agreed to drive myself 
Lnd a third person (name not to hand) back ii 

and we duly took our seats therein — or, to be quite accurate* ] 
■were thrown in a confused heap into the vehicle. And as, 

after repeated experiments, it appeared that I was the only 

member of the party capable of holding the reins for 

» twenty consecutive seconds, it fell to my lot to be the 
driver. There was no difficulty about the road at first, as 
it was lit by oil lamps on either side, but as we neared 
camp many of these had become extinguished or burnt 
out, and after a heroic effort to steer straight between the 
lamps of an advancing landau, I just managed to pull 
clear of the horses and to lodge myself and companions at 
the bottom of the nearside ditch, with the buggy atop, 
and the intelligent animal who had drawn us struggling 
to free himself, in which feat he was eventually successful, 
carrying away the shafts with him. 

» Cholera broke out in camp ere the conclusion of the 
ceremonials, and one evening, on arrival on the spot 
where once was my canvas shelter, I found it missing, 
together with every other tent in the same line. My 
Unfortunate bheesti (water-carrier) had been attacked, and 
as it was the medical belief that the pestilence travelled in 
straight lines, every tent in that row had been promptly 
struck. There were scores of deaths, and if, as previously 
observed, every potentate had been allowed to bring in his 
train as many followers as he Itked, it would have been a 
jl^^' record ' time for the undertakers. 
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The day before the races I took up my abode in the 
Club, wherein were held the lotteries. To describe the 
races in detail would be to unduly spin out this strange 
eventful historj'. Suffice it to say that, thanks in the 
main to Cock Robin — whom we tried on the race-course 
whilst all the world and his wife were at the athletic sports 
— who won the principal event, I acquired many shekels. 
One contest produced an ' objection,' and no end of a 
wrangle, the matter being subsequently referred to Admiral 
Rous, the doyen of the English Jockey Club. It was only 
a question about the correct height of a pony, whom I had 
met before, and who was certainly at least one inch over 
the proper stature. But he had been ' passed ' as 13 hands 
2 inches (before I arrived in the station) by Major Lnkin 
(' Bays'), the honorary secretary, and although when placed 
under the standard again he was at least 13 hands 3 inches, 
'the Admiral' refused to disqualify him on the grounds 
that he had already been 'passed,' and should not have 
been subjected to the ordeal again. I remember well the 
written decision, which reached me in Burmah some six 
months later : 



' I put the case on a level with that of a jockey who has 
been passed " all right " by the clerk of the scales who 
weighed him in. You could not compel that jockey to 
get into the scales again on any pretence whatever. 

'H.J. Rous,' 



This fresh acquisition of wealth was grateful — in fact, a 
godsend, I had received no regimental pay since August 1 
(nearly four months before), the date when I was struck 
off the strength of the first battalion, and just now the 
prospect of getting any more cash out of any paymaster 
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I seemed somewhat remote. I saw in my fevered visions 
the gates of every gaol — criminal and civU — yawning wide 
for my carcass, but it was too late to turn back on the 
aforementioned dark road. More especially after what 
happened on the last race-day, when, in the exercise of 

I my duties as a jockey, I got once more touched up by Old 
Sol, the stroke of whose blaze caught me right down the 
spine, and though the victim was not rendered^more in- 
sensible than usual, there were subsequent developments 
which I at first took to be choleraic symptoms, but which 
turned out to mean pure dysentery. The cramps had 
commenced to lay hold of me when Leach, of the 41st, 
who attended me, arrived. I was ghastly ill for a fort- 
night or so, and my speedy dissolution was prophesied, 
with confidence, ' unless you go to England by the next 

I steamer.' 
This was not only impracticable, but impossible. It 
behoved me to get as near Burmah as possible without 
further delay, and await instructions from the officer 
commanding at Thayet Myoo. So as soon as I could 
crawl I took train to Calcutta, leaving such live-stock, 
saddlery, etc, as still belonged to me to be sold by 
public roup by an eminent fir:n of Agra auctioneers, who, 
if they still live, will be entitled to receive from my 
executors the bitterest curse that victim can bestow, with 
I compound interest on the same. Talk about a ' knock- 
' out ' auction 1 A pony who had won five races, and who 
cost me 600 rupees, went for 30 rupees ; and three racing 
saddles, weighing respectively 7, 5, and 3 pounds, were 
knocked down for i rupee 8 annas, or 3 shillings. I never 

I again visited Agra ; otherwise another mausoleum might 
have been erected — not of pure white marble inlaid with 
precious stones, like the Taj Mahal, but something nice 
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and plain, with pure Saxon sentiments writ large all 
over it. 

Arrived in Calcutta the first week in December, I took 
up my quarters in a boarding-house in Chowringhee, the 
Belgravia of the City of Palaces. Here also came 
Randolph Stewart, who was * taking ' the first race- 
meeting en route to England, he having sold out. He 
was about to * take contracts ' — I fancy in connection 
with certain Continental railways — and he strongly urged 
upon myself the advantages to be gained by following in 
his footsteps. But I was not exactly in a position for 
taking anything of the sort ; in fact, I looked at that time 
very like being taken myself. 

Randolph had started a book on the Calcutta Derby — 
a race confined to Arabs, and at that time the principal 
feature of the meeting. And he had succeeded in laying 
against one horse — name forgotten, but one in whom 
Seymour Blane had a large interest — and only one. 
Nobody would back any other, as I found to my chagrin 
(for I had laid against the same horse), and at the start 
we were each left with a * one-horse ' book. But my usual 
luck at the race-game did not desert me this time, for 
Bucklegs, the only horse I had backed, beat the only 
horse we had laid by a neck. 

Old *Bricky' Collins was another resident at the 
boarding-house. Here was a character indeed ! Seymour 
Blane met him for the first time in the Crimea, when he 
was ' ganger ' of a contingent of * navvies ' who were 
engaged in making a road from Balaclava up to the 
trenches. Collins would appear to have done well at 
road-making, as he transferred himself and belongings to 
Allahabad, whence he conducted a big contract for bricks 
for the railway. Being a Yorkshireman, born and bred. 
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he had a natural eye for a horse, and at the time I knew 
him was certainly the most successful owner on the 
Indian Turf. His horses — of whom Vanderdecken, ' a 
plain 'un to look at, but a beggar to go,' to use his 
owner's phraseology, was winning all over the country — 
were for the most part ridden by professionals; and very 
excellent jockeys, too, were Hackney (who hailed from 
Middleham) and Dignam. Another professional riding in 
India at the time was a boy whose name was then 
always spelt ' Joseph,' but who eventually blossomed into 
'Jousiffe,' the Lambourne trainer of Bendigo, and many 
other celebrities. 

Collins had also, I believe, graduated as a professional 
prizefighter. At all events, he was a terror with his fists, 
and being over six feet in height and broad in proportion, 
did not meet with many antagonists in Hindustan. But 
I once saw htm half kill a great hulking ruffian of a 
' navvy ' at Allahabad, who had grossly insulted a 
woman. And subsequently — but this has nothing to do 
with fighting — poor ' Bricky,' whilst in Calcutta, found 
himself in the dock on a charge of manslaughter. He 
was driving me back from the races — which in those days 
commenced at 6 a.m. — to breakfast in a dogcart, with 
a 'fast 'un' in the shafts, when a sad accident occurred. 
One of the numerous road-waterers ran, as though de- 
liberately, right in front of our horse, and proceeded to 
empty his skin of water. It was impossible to pull out of 
the way, or up short, in time. One wheel went over the 
unfortunate bheesti's thigh, and he subsequently died 
after the limb had been amputated. I well remember a 
half-caste attorney in court trying to make matters look 
very black for ' Bricky,' who, however, thanks chiefiy to my 
, was honourably acquitted. He subsequently 
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recompensed the relations of the deceased with 200 rupees, 
and I am bound to add that their countenances expressed 
perfect willingness to sacrifice another member of the 
family at the same rate. 

But all this time I was * on tenterhooks ' in expectation 
of a letter from Burmah, in answer to my application for 
leave preparatory to selling-out. I scented difficulties in 
the way, as has been stated before, and the letter when it 
came was not the sort of communication to inspire the 
o£Fering-up of he-goats for very thankfulness and joy. 

* What are you doing in Calcutta ? Unless you proceed 
to join at once, we shall notify the police. Your papers 
cannot be accepted under the circumstances, and you 
must be mad to expect them to be.' 

This was the burden of the commanding officer's 
despatch, and a postscript thereto conveyed the addi- 
tional delight that the Paymaster had already received 
two writs of execution on my wages from the civil 
authorities of the Punjab, amounting altogether to more 
than 1,500 rupees. 

After recovery from the first crush of the blow, my 
mind naturally occupied itself with what was best to be 
done under the circumstances. The knowledge that I 
was in a very big hole indeed somehow nerved me to 
make an effort to get out of the same as quickly as 
possible. And that afternoon I did what I ought to have 
done four months before— called on the only man who 
could give me advice of any value, the Adjutant-General. 

Colonel Longden was suavity and good-nature per- 
sonified. * Quite right,' said he ; I was in about as 
nasty a mess as any young officer he had known in a 
wide experience. What a pity I had not come to him 
before I As it was, there was only one course open to 
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■o"Jwn headquarters, as directed, and then send in 
another application to retire by the sale of my commis. 
sion. Doubtless that step would place matters once more 
on a satisfactory footing. And he would strongly advise 
me to book a berth in the next steamer from Calcutta to 
Rangoon. 

Just as the cold douche in a Turkish bath wiil drive the 
cobwebs out of the brain of a man who has been travelling 
all night, so did that interview with the Adjutant -General 
ner\'e me for what was to come. Somehow, despite the 
good, easy, sanguine manner he had adopted, there was 
that lurking within me which seemed to whisper that all 
might not be right for me on joining my regiment. In 
any case it was a filial duty to keep my trouble hidden 
from my fe,ther as long as possible. At least, so I thought. 
My mother had died whilst I was at Kussowlie, in the 
early part of 1863, therefore I had only one parent to lie 
to. I despatched a letter to the old man, warning him 
that in case he should receive no communication from me 
for some months it would be because I was roughing it in 
the wilds of Burmah, where I was likely to get a staff 
appointment on the Survey. And then I booked a pas- 
sage to Rangoon. 

Not by the next steamer. Being anxious to see a little 
more racing, at Barrackpore and elsewhere, I deferred 
quitting Calcutta for another fortnight. 'On the book' I 
was wise to do so, because during those two weeks I won 
more than 600 rupees, 'On facts' the delay did more 
harm than good, for I entrusted the collection of my 
winnings to another individual. And from that day to 
this I have seen neither the individual nor my winnings. 

The crawling coaster which bore me from Garden Reach 
to Rangoon took some eight or nine days to accomplish 

14 
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that feat ; consequently I just missed the Irrawaddy boat 
to the Burmese frontier by a few hours. Having to wait 
nearly a month for the next, I remained in Rangoon, at 
first in a dingy hostelry, which advertised ' home com- 
forts," and afterwards with two young officers of the 24th. 
Here 1 met with the greatest hospitality and kindness ; 
not that I told any of the leading details of my 'strange, 
eventful history,' which was too lengthy and too intricate 
for recital, except to those who were duly authorized to 
deal with the case. And most of those gallant warriors,- 
it is grievous to reflect, perished in the massacre in Zulu< 
land ten years later. 

There is a good service of trains nowadays, I believe, 
from Rangoon to Mandalay; but in 1867 progress up the 
mighty river had to be made in a ' flat,' or roughly-built 
barge, lashed to a steam-tug. And in such a river 
anchorage had frequently to be sought. The first night 
out was invariably spent at anchor in the Panlang Creek, 
which had a most evil reputation. Here mosquitoes, the 
size of lobsters, were said to swarm. Curtains would not 
keep them out, as they could bite through any frail barrier 
of that sort with ease. Rat-traps, if properly baited, and 
if there were enough traps, might lessen the evil ; but 
many a traveller had risked the alligators, which also 
swarmed about here, and had swum to a haven of safety, 
or disappeared between the jaws of the saurians, rather 
than be tormented by the ' trumpeters.' This was what I 
was told several times was ' an absolute fact ' ; yet, 
although there were plenty of blood-suckers in that creek, 
I am unable to record that 1 suffered unusual torments. 

On the seventh afternoon after quitting Rangoon we 
were warped to the landing-stage at Thayet Myoo. That 
I had been expected was evident; for, although nobody 
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had warned the Bnc band of the regiment to be in attend- 
ance, and there were no signs of cannon or triumphal 
arches, a goodly contingent of pallid young officers had 
come down to stare at ' the Freak." I was a curiosity — a 
criminal whose misdemeanours had neither been con- 
templated nor provided for in any edition of the Articles 
of War or the Mutiny Act. The captain of the flat bade 
me an revoir. 

'We shall pick you up on the way back,' he remarked 
cheerily. But my heart sank as I reflected that the ' way 
back ' might not be marked down in the calendar of 
Fate. 

And then I proceeded to the only habitation vacant in 
cantonments — a thatched house, with two large holes in 
the roof, the rest of the mansion — to get into which a 
ladder had to be ascended — being apparently composed of 
rushes, shavings, and a modicum of plaster. Before 
dressing for mess, I ordered the faithful serf who had 
ministered to my wants since leaving Peshawur to fetch 
me a brandy-and-soda from the mess-house. And as he 
drew the cork, the tears were very near his eyes, as he 
remarked in the plaintive language of his nation, which I 
translate here : 

' Ob, sahib I why did we leave home?* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GRIEF. 

Dinner at mess — the last I was to eat in that bam-like 
building for a considerable period — that night passed off 
without any exciting incident. Major Piggott, the com- 
manding officer, gave me a grave bow as I reported my 
arrival in the anteroom. And subsequently , in the 
billiard-room, the Adjutant, Colclough, informed me, with 
perfect good-humour, that my presence in the orderly- 
room next morning, at ten, would be esteemed a favour. 
* And,' he added, as an after-thought, * be sure you bring 
your sword with you.' 

They say a man never sleeps sounder than on the night 
before he is going to be hanged. Whether or no this 
be strictly accurate, certain it is that the prospect of a 
high-class ' wigging ' — and what to follow ? — ^in the orderly- 
room did not cause me to miss many easy winning hazards 
that night ; and although, for lack of a bedstead and 
bedding, I slept on the floor, my repose was as the sleep 
of the just. 

At the appointed hour next morning I stood at atten- 
tion, in full English uniform — the only regimentals I had 
with me save the ordinary mess attire — facing Major 
Piggott, who, although one of the kindest-hearted of men, 



had assumed a grim and almost truculent demeanour for 
the occasion. The Adjutant coughed, and the orderly- 
room clerk discreetly climbed down the ladder. 

' I am quite at a loss,' commenced the chief, ' to under- 
stand your behaviour. It is now the 17th of March, and you 
have been absent from duty, without leave, since the 15th 
of last August. Seven months 1 It's perfectly monstrous !' 

I murmured something about hoping to effect an 
exchange, as the climate had told on me. 

'Nonsense!' he rapped out. ' If you really imagined 
that we should accept Jack, Tom, or Harry as your substi- 
tute, without knowing anything about them, you must 
have been mad.' 

I felt quite flattered. Evidently my services — when I 
condescended to serve — were appreciated at their proper 
worth. 

' When I received your letter announcing that you were 
on your way to Calcutta,' he continued, ' 1 should, by 
rights, have notified the authorities at Fort William to 
make a prisoner of you, and send you here under an armed 
escort. Had you been a private soldier, 1 should have 
notitied the police. Your behaviour has been quite 
irreconcilable with that of a sensible being. You look 
tolerably sane now, but I am forced to the conclusion that 
you must have taken temporary leave of your senses at 
least six months ago.' 

1 still stood erect at attention. It never does to argue 
with those in authority over you. And I thought of the 
words of advice impressed upon me by the mammon of 
unrighteousness on my first landing in India : ' Make up 
your mind to stand any amount of " wigging " in silence, 
and to sign anything put before you without asking 
questions.' 
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' I have now, m conclusion, to order you," said the 
chief, ' to go to your quarters, and to put in writing what- 
ever reasons you may have had for deserting the colours 
of your Sovereign and regiment. Your letter will be at 
once forwarded to Colonel Fenwick, the Brigadier, for 
him to deal with as he may think advisable. In the mean- 
time you will consider yourself under arrest.' 

I faced to the right about. 

' And leave your sword here,' whispered the Adjutant. 

' Here it is, old man,' was the whispered reply, ' And 
mind you keep it sharp, and well oiled.' 

I retired to the mansion with the ventilating roof, and 
my spirits were not quite at fever-height as I sat at the 
only table in the room — which belonged to Macpherson, 
away shooting — to write the official letter of explanation, 
which I had at my fingers' ends, naturally enough. I 
hoped against hope until the afternoon that the beautiful 
language in that document might be the means of letting 
me 'gae free'; but Fate had ordained otherwise. Colclough 
looked in to say that Colonel Fenwick could not possibly 
deal with so serious a matter himself, and that my ex- 
planatory masterpiece would have to be forwarded to His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of the forces in India 
'through the usual channel.' 

Many a man is so constituted that ribald thoughts will 
enter his mind even at the most serious crisis of his life. 

' Then I wish that channel had been frozen up ages ago,' 
was the first remark I made — a quotation from that well- 
known farce, A Thumping Legacy, 

For I knew the channel was a wofully long one. In 
ten days or so the steamer would pick up my letter of 
explanation, redirected to the General commanding the 
Pegu Division at Rangoon. When he had done with the 
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document, it would cross the Bay of Bengal to Madras — 
steamers in those parts only left or arrived at any port 
once a month — to cheer up Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the army in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. And by the time that my manuscript reached 
the Great Panjandrum himself, Sir William Mansfield, in 
his summer palace at Simla, [ much feared that the ink 
on the blue paper would be somewhat faded. 

Here was a position to be placed in I Dumped down 
in a barbarous country, at the back of beyond, peopled 
principally with dacoits and Chinamen, chronic rain during 
nine months of the year, a land recking with snakes, 
miasma, mammoth centipedes, and creeping things; de- 
tained against my will for an indefinite period, sans cash 
(what I had earned ' by my wits ' was nearly exhausted), 
sans most of my kit, sans intellectual recreation, sans 
pretty nearly everything that makes life worth living. 
The situation would have crushed most people, and what 
intensiiied it, what drove me at first to the verge of frenzy, 
was the reflection that I had brought it all on myself. 
There was nobody to blame for the discomforting and 
most exasperating incident but Edward Spencer Mott, 
Lieutenant 2nd Battalion H.M. 19th Regiment (First 
York North Riding), who stood a 6 to 4 on chance of 
being tried in the dim future (supposing he survived) 
by a General Court-Martial, whose members would be 
brought, at a vast expenditure of cash, ink, and verbosity, 
from all parts of the Presidency ; and who, if possessed 
of the ordinary intellect of the British officer, could not 
possibly return any verdict but one — Guilty of taking 
Gallic leave in one large dose. I was a deserter I Had 
not that grizzled veteran, my chief, told me as much ? 
Didn't I know it myself, months before ? 
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The disgrace of it I To be turned out of the army — 
' broke,' as it used to be called — in the very morning of i 
life, with ruined prospects and hard words, or, worse 
still, pity, from everybody. What had the regiment done 
to me that I should besmirch its long and honourable 
record ? What would the old man (not so very old, 
either), my father, who had erred, if anything, on the side 
of over-indulgence, say, or do, should the Prodigal Idiot 
return to the home of his forefathers practically ' drummed 
out "? Would the kidney-end of the loin of veal be served 
up on the festive board ? Or would the festive board be 
placed against the door to bar the entrance of the Prodigal 
Idiot ? As I thought on all these things, 1 could have 
dashed my head against the wall for very shame, but for 
the conviction that the wall would have suffered &r 
more than my head, which would assuredly have gone 
through it. 

There is a most comforting passage in Holy Writ which 
reads, ' As thy burden is, so shall thy strength be.' And 
after a time a ray of sunshine seemed to penetrate the 
clouds. Matters, after all, might not be so bad. At any 
rate, it were folly to anticipate evil, which would come 
quite fast enough by itself. Whilst there was life there 
was hope. What was the use of crying over spilt milk? 
And many more solacing thoughts of the kind came to 
ray aid. And then ray faithful servant, who thought it 
was high time to interfere, suggested that it was some 
time since the sahib had ordered that universal panacea, 
brandy-shrab-Belat tee-paw nee, the all-conquering 'peg.' 
and with admirable forethought he had brought the 
' matariel ' with him, as also a large pipe and a paperful 
of freshly-cut 'cavendish.' We two poor heathens — my 
bearer-khitmaghar and self— in those far-o£f days knew of 




>etter restorative than alcohol diluted with aerated 
water, whilst the soothing properties of the pipe are of 
world-wide repute. I subsequently became acclimatized 
to Burmese cigars, which at first tasted principally of 
burnt cocoanut-oil, salted bad fish, wood smoke, and 
other things. Later on I would smoke nothing else, when 
the cigars were made in my own verandah by a delightful 
little lady with no bridge to her nose, a highwayman's 
daughter of purest blood, who, arriving as she did one 
day, quite 'promiscuous,' stayed for an indefinite period, 
looked after the few rupees I occasionally possessed, 
arranged the frugal meals, bullied my faithful retainer, 
and slept, for the most part, in a mud hut in the garden. 

Having sent to the village to purchase a plain bedstead 

and other simple aids to civilization, 1 proceeded to the 

further consideration of my affairs. Here was I, under 

' open ' arrest, not behind iron bars, certainly, or with 

gyves on my wrists, but not permitted to proceed, for 

purposes of exercise, beyond the river Irrawaddy or the 

circular road which completed the cantonment boundaiy. 

I was not allowed to show myself in the precincts of the 

mess-house, to take any part in parades or study the 

) interior economy of the five companies quartered here, 

' nor to join in the simple sports and recreations of my 

brother officers. And whenever 1 appeared in public, it 

1 expected by the authorities that I should be clad 

in uniform, minus sash and sword. The more I looked 

, at the situation, the less 1 Uked it; still, the already- 

\ twice-mentioned dark, tortuous road had to be pursued, 

wherever It might take me. 

My brother officers — who only numbered half a dozen 

or so at the commencement of my incarceration — behaved 

I like bricks, but seldom left me to my own devices, and did 
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their best to cheer me up. ' Whatever you do, don't pity 
me out loudr I had implored one and all, and cheerful 
companionship, constant save at parade-time or dinner- 
time, went a long way towards preserving my reason. 
The monotony of my linger — ' life ' I cannot call it — 
would have driven me to neat brandy, and probably 
opium, but for the kind, unobtrusive sympathy of my 
companions. When I appeared in public places, it was 
in the prescribed curtailed uniform of a full private — 
owing to the facts that I had brought no officer's white 
kit with me, and that there was none in store — but 
many a trip was made up or down the mighty river, or 
into the dense jungle, in search of such game as was to be 
found (principally wild-fowl, for it seemed sinful to 'pot' 
the frequent pelican), or to study the manners and 
customs of the natives. These are not interesting, with 
the exception of the phoongyes, who, although clad 
simply in one length of yellow calico, and shaved and shorn 
like convicts, are highly intelligent, well-educated men, 
with plenty of information and a rich fund of humour. 
On these phoongye hunts, Butler of my regiment, who 
had got on well in the study of the language, invariably 
acted as interpreter. The ordinary Burmese peasant struck 
me as a dull clod, a foul feeder, an inveterate gambler, 
and a non-worker as long as he had a coin of some sort 
to spend. We had no punkahs in Thayet Myoo, simply 
because no pure-born son of the soil would pull one on 
any terms. 

Another source of entertainment was ' Mr. Johnson,' 
our big monkey, who, loose or in captivity, was a mirth- 
provoking beast indeed. He would break his bonds — he 
was chained to one of the posts which supported the 
house — on the average, every other day, and would always 
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■'Select as the scene of his holiday an eminence of some 
l%>rt, such as the top of a pagoda, or the roof of our 
rntarried quarters, from which last-named eminence he 
once terrified a poor woman into premature accouchement. 
And when on the chain, nobody of Oriental extraction, 
with the exception of Macpherson's Madrassee syce, durst 
come within his reach. It was better than any farce to 
watch the advent of any stranger who knew not 
'Johnson.' For instance, a cloth-merchant might enter 
the compound with a view to dispose of his wares. 
Coolies, two or three, would be prospected from the 
verandah filing through the garden gateway, each with a 
load of soft goods balanced on his head. Behind these 
would waddle the kopra-wallah himself, benign of aspect, 

^his forehead besmeared with parallel lines of pink pig- 
ment, and with a good round belly which would have 
done credit to any quartermaster. The monkey would 
'lie low' for this crowd, hiding behind the box in which 
he slept. Then, when the procession got nearly, or quite, 
within range, he would dart out, all his fur on end, tail 
erect, and teeth ready for action. The coolies would run 
like hares, and occasionally the monkey would capture a 
portion of the merchant's clothing. ' Mr. Johnson,' who 
usually had gin and sugar, when there was any revelry at 
mess, was also particularly fond of having the top of his 
he.id shaved, in phoong>'e fashion, and with his enormous 
mutton-chop whiskers, which were left untouched, would 
present a truly diabolical appearance. He was subse- 
quently destroyed after the regiment had landed in 
Madras, owing to the absolute terror he had become to 
the lives of the lieges. The poor Indians called him 
'Jansen sahib,' and tirmly believed him to be possessed 
of a legion of the worst kind of devils. 
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The * Water Festival/ which lasted nearly a week, just 
at the commencement of the rainy season, was also 
amusing enough in its way. Part of the ceremonial con- 
sisted in a house-to-house visitation by young girls (who 
on ordinary occasions peddled fruit and flowers), each 
armed with sundry vessels filled to the brim with water. 
These would be emptied over whatever male might be 
caught unawares, or, literally, * napping.' In order to 
play the game properly, it was necessary for the white 
men to retaliate, with the contents of jugs, washing- 
basins, and occasionally hip-baths. It was rough play, 
but vastly amusing, to both sexes. For during the rains — 
t.^., for the best part of nine months — ^locomotion outside 
the circular road was practically impossible. And such a 
startling 'lift' was given to all vegetation, that by a 
cantonment order every householder was compelled to cut 
down the undergrowth in his garden once a fortnight, as 
otherwise his house would be hidden by the rank growth. 

But before the commencement of the rains I had wasted 
to such a shadow, and acquired such a lean, cadaverous 
visage, that our surgeon, the good Dr. HefFernani got 
quite concerned. 

* This boy,* he informed the commanding ofiicer, * will 
surely die, unless he be moved to the Neilgherries, or 
some health resort.' 

The commanding ofiicer was just as much concerned, 
but could not possibly move in the matter. There was 
nothing laid down in the Articles of War or the Queen's 
Regulations as to the powers possessed by anybody to 
snatch a prisoner from the jaws of death. On the other 
hand, the commanding ofiicer was held personally re- 
sponsible for my presence in Thayet Myoo, until further 
orders from his superiors. 
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I didn't mind very much. If the dark, tortuous road 

I led to the grave — well, it was quite certain that no effort 

' on my part could make that road lead anywhere else, 

But what I did mind — what now presented a very serious 

I difficulty — was the total absence of cash. My last rupee 

I had been expended — on what I quite forget. For nearly 

I twelve months I had been living on the fruits of gambling, 

and there was no prospect of any pay for six months 

more, at all events, and very probably not then. So I 

arose and went to Major Piggott, and unfolded the Brst 

trouble. 

' Here I am, sir, a pauper, compelled to reside in 
Thayet Myoo, Will you be so kind as to back my appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of the district, or the proper 
authority, for out-door relief, at the charges of the 
parish ?' 

Piggott hesitated a moment, and then made me what I 
considered, and still consider, a most generous offer — to 
allow me, out of his own pocket, maintenance, at the rate 
of 200 rupees a month, until my case was settled definitely, 
for better or for worse. Bless him ! It was sheer gambling 
on his part, for were I to be cashiered, he could hardly 
expect repayment — from myself, at all events. His loan 
was merely secured by a lien on my pay, in case I should 
ever get any more. Ingratitude was never my ' strong 
suit ' ; and I have always remembered, and shall remember, 
this act of kindness as one of the brightest experiences of 
my life. 

I had previous to this incident been keeping the tele- 
graph-wires between this out-of-the-world station and 
Simla busily employed. After two months of captivity I 
had wired Major Flood, the military secretary to the 
Commander-in-Chief, a personal friend, asking if anything 
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had been heard about my case, and if the ' old min ' was 
' friendly.' And the answer to that message, and to many; 
another of a similar character, was invariably the same : 

' Nothing heard yet. Will wire when.' 

And after a month or so of questions and answers by 
electricity, something happened to the wires, and I was 
shut off for an indefinite period from direct communica- 
tion with Simla. 

The good doctor dosed me with iron. ' Ye want bloody 
me bhoy,' he would say from time to time ; and at first I 
thought he meant somebody else's blood. But his draughts 
certainly served to pick me up a bit, and I began to 
recover a normal healthy appetite. And I must mention 
one of the most exciting incidents that occurred during 
my stay in Thayet Myoo — the escape of a mad elephant. 

It was a commissariat elephant, and a monster, who 
had for years been perfectly amenable to discipline. His 
ears were slit, like a blacksmith's apron, and he had the 
usual dents at the top of his skull, caused by the goad of 
the mahout. I mention these details because I knew the 
beast well, as I did most of his fellows ; and many a time 
had I watched him taking his morning's tub in the big 
river. But there came a mom when, being on his way to 
the water, he manifested such high spirits, and blew his 
trumpet so loudly, that the other elephants imagined he 
had some sort of revelry in contemplation. And it was so. 
Not a quarter of a mile from his lines he encountered a 
peasant in his path, whom he caught up with his trunk, 
flung on the ground, and knelt upon, crushing the life out 
of the man. Then the mahout got down, in order to 
administer refined torture to the h&thi, who promptly 
served him as he had served his first victim. The great 
beast was now free to work his will on the inhabitants \ 
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and by sunset his 'bag' had amounted to seven, including 
a young girl and a blind man, 

This had become serious, and the monster was still at 
large- A deputation was sent to the commissariat officer, 
asking if anybody were at liberty to shoot the elephant. 
'Certainly,' was the reply, 'if he is prepared to pay for 
hira.' ' How much ?' was the further query. ' Fifteen 
hundred rupees. He's the best we had.' The authorities 
in Rangoon were communicated with by telegram for per- 
mission to slaughter the slayer ; but the reply was delayed. 
Next day Colclough, our Adjutant, who lived next door to 
myself, had a long visit from the slayer. It was discovered 
afterwards that his grass-cutter had ill-treated him, or 
played him some trick, which had caused all this display 
of temper. And the grass-cutter, having heard rumours, 
had lain between Colclough's house and the ground — this 
house was much nearer the ground than most, and there 
was only just room for a man to crawl underneath — all the 
previous day, and the sagacious animal had ' nosed " him. 
There stood that elephant for hours, searching with his 
trunk beneath Colclough's bungalow. None of us liked 
his proximity ; still, none of us cared to shoot the elephant, 
for pecuniary reasons, I am quite certain that the funds 
of my comrades put together would not have " totted up " 
to 1,500 rupees. Eventually the beast gave up the search, 
trumpeted loudly, and, after making one circuit of the 
racecourse, disappeared into the jungle. That evening 
permission for his destruction arrived from Rangoon, and 
everybody went out, armed with the deadliest rifle and 
projectile for elephants he could find. But the sagacious 
animal had already got far beyond our reach, and was 
eventually shot, thirty miles out, by a policeman. An 
I ignominious end fur such a hero. 
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Shortly after this occurred one of the most important 
incidents in this book. I was seated one evening— exactly 
twenty weeks since I first trod the soil of Thayet Myoo— • 
in the verandah, wrangling with Macpherson as to the 
relative speed of two ponies, when Colclough, waving his 
hat, arrived on the scene. He tossed a telegram into my 
lap. I picked up the message, and read as follows : 

* From * To 

* Commander-in-Chief, * Officer commanding 19TH Regt. 
' Madras. * Thayet Myoo, Buraiah. 

* Release Mott at once.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 



MORE TROUBLE. 



Did I faint ? Was the reaction too great ? Frankly, no. 
jThis is an autobiography, and not a novel or a problem 
play. Having ascertained that the telegram conveying 

le order for release was a genuine document, and not a 
[hastly practical joke — as, on the first blush, had seemed 
not unlikely — I proceeded to don the ordinary evening 
garb of the warrior, which had by this time become some- 
what moth-eaten, although it had escaped the ravages of 
white ants, and then strolled over to mess, being formally 
jotroduced to my brother-officers in the anteroom, with 

uch burlesque ceremony, by my co-sharer of the house 
with the holes in the roof, Macpherson. And we made a 
night of it. The old Falernian was broached, a bonfire 
was lighted on the billiard-table, and there was exceeding 
great revelry. Dear old Piggott had gone home on leave 
some weeks before, and Stephen Bent, who had served 
with me in the first battalion, was in command, several 
other first battalionites had joined, and we were boys — 
and nice boys — together once mare. 

Sell out ?' exclaimed Bent, ere the cloth was off the 

ible; 'nonsense! Old Hef or Macpherson here will 
you a medical certificate, and you can go home and 
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pick up for a year or so, and come out again as fit andj 
lively as a flea.' 

Macpherson encouraged the idea, though he didn't s 
the necessity for my proceeding to Europe. 

' There's nothing the matter with the Httle deevil,' quoti 
he, 'which six months in the Neilgherries will not removf 
And we shall want somebody to manage the races whei 
we get to Bangalore next March.' 

But Macpherson would never allow anybody to 
seriously ill. He did not believe in disease, and was one 
of the most ingenuous and plain-spoken of assistant- 
surgeons. He certainly never studied his own health) 
but would go out shooting in the blazing sun, and hav« 
to remain in a darkened room for days afterwards witl 
eyes inflamed to bursting- point. He never had his boot^ 
mended. 'My dear boy,' he would say, 'if they let tit 
wet in, please be good enough to observe that they alsi 
let it out.' 

' Rot !' he would exclaim to any officer who came ttfl 
hiui for a prescription. ' There's nothing the matter wit^ 
you but indigestion — have a peg.' 

Poor ' Mac ' I I shall never forget meeting him in tlH 
ring at Epsom in i86g, on that awful afternoon whei 
Brigantine won the Oaks. He had neither ovcrcoafJ 
mackintosh, nor umbrella, and, in addition to being soaked! 
through to the skin, was smothered in mud from head to 
foot, having for some time been engaged in the pursuit of 
a welsher who had laid him two points over the odds 
against the Oaks winner. And it was through his usual 
recklessness that ' Mac ' met his end. The dangers of 
performing autopsy for the operator who may have a 
wound on a finger are at once apparent, and my old friend 
and cheerer of my solitude during the ' dark days ' un tlie 
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Burmese frontier died from blood-poisoning at Gosport in, 
1 think, 1873. 

To be ' subaltern of the day ' a few hours after being 
allowed to return to duty came as a relief, and probably 
no subaltern ever made more elaborate inspection of kits 
and sentries, rations and men's meals. I even ventured 
to hint in my duty report that, in the interests of military 
discipline and good order, it might be as well for the 
British soldier to put his coat on before being visited at 
tea-time. And this report brought down a large measure 
of chaff and sarcasm from the Adjutant upon my devoted 
head. 

' Hang it all !' said Colclough, ' if you're going to play 
any first battalion swagger upon us like this, I shall have 
to take your sword away again.' 

The next few days were uneventful, but I had hardly 
been a free man a week when another ' floorer ' occurred. 
It was on the evening of the arrival of the Rangoon 
steamer — Monday, as far as memory serves — and, strange 
to say, none of our fellows had been down to the landing- 
stage to welcome fresh arrivals. This was usually a 
function not to be neglected, and a month or two before- 
hand, when the news arrived that the Bishop of Calcutta, 
his sister, and his sister's maid were on their way up the 
river, expectation was at fever-heat, not so much on 
account of the advent of the eminent di\-ine as on account 
of that of his comp.xnions. For white women were 
rarities in Thayet Myoo, And they arrived, and we dis- 
'twvered that the Bishop's sister was fifty-seven, and wore 
spectacles — this I remember well — and that her maid was 
also well stricken in years and had a moustache ; but this 
by the way. 

As before observed, none of us bad gone down to the 
IS— * 
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landing-stage. And we were sitting outside the me 
bouse just before the sounding of the dressing-bugl^ 
discussing whatever scandal was on hand, and washing ifl 
down with sherry and chiretta bitters, when the civiT 
doctor of the station trotted into the compound and 
dismounted. Of course we offered him of our best, and 
as the bulk of his civility appeared to be addressed to 
myself — although we were not very close acquaintances — 
1 felt bound to ask him to stay and take 'pot-luck," which 
usually meant haunch of goat- He accepted the invitation 
readily enough, and, after being somewhat absent-minded 
during dinner-time, made an important communication to 
me in the billiard-room aftenvards. 

' I had no wish to spoil your appetite,' he commenced^ 
'or should have told my news beforehand. Do you knoi 
who has landed here by this evening's boat ?' 

Naturally enough, not having seen a passenger-Usti 
had no idea. 

' Amongst others, an officer of the Sheriff of Pegu, wi^ 
a capias for yourself. He will have to get it countei 
signed by the Brigadier, and then you must look out foj 
squalls.' 

My heart sank. Was there to be no end to my trouble! 
then ? Would the line stretch out to the crack of doom 
or the rupture of reason ? In the excitement of the lastl 
eight months I had quite forgotten the impending ' execu- 
tions' mentioned in the letter I received whilst in Calcutta. 
During the time I was a military prisoner no civil power 
could lay hands upon my carcass ; but the most remorseless 
of my creditors, the aforementioned shraf of Ferozepore 
— whom I still see in my visions, after injudicious banquet* 
ings — had evidently received (or his agent in Burmah had 
received, which amounted to the same thing) early intima- 
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tion of my return to duty, hence the arrival of the bum- 
bailiff. 

What was to be done ? It was quite certain that I 
could not pay the debt and costs until my affairs had been 
straightened out by the authorities, and it was equally 
certain that were all my brother officers to club purses, 
the amount would not nearly reach the sum in demand — 
more than 1,000 rupees. Smith, our Paymaster, was 
away shooting, and could not be communicated with 
under a day at least. I did not get much sleep that night, 
and with the first blush of dawn had my things shifted 
into Macpherson's apartment — no very arduous task — 
and removed myself to an upper chamber, or loft, in the 
Paymaster's bungalow, whence a bird's-eye view of the 
principal thoroughfare in cantonments could be obtained. 
Into this loft, which was entered by means of a trap-door, 
was subsequently hoisted such solid and liquid sustenance 
(including cigars) as seemed necessary, and for the whole 
of that day I was ' thinking it out,' studying the course of 
events, and generally filling out the time. I could see the 
bailiff, from time to time, marching about in search of his 
quarrj-. The writ which entitled him to seize my vile 
body had (I subsequently ascertained) been duly counter- 
signed by the Brigadier early that morning, and the officer 
of the law carried it in his right hand, as a Field-Marshal 
would carrj- his baton. In fact, this bailiff had no pocket 
in which to place the document, having but little clothing 
on his person beside a loin-cloth, and a gaudy silk hand- 
kerchief twisted around his ebon locks. As the day wore 
on, the countenance of my would-be captor grew more and 
more dejected, and I felt so grieved at his disappointment 
that just before sunset I gave him a stirring view-halloa, 
and invited him up to partake of refreshment. After sun- 
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set I was, in accordance with the grand old laws of im« 
prisonment for debt, privileged to go free till the dawn of 
the next day ; so I descended from my loft, dressed for 
mess, and dined in comparative peace and charity with all 
men. My mind had been made up. There was but one 
course to pursue: to accompany the lightly-clad bailiff, 
the next day, whithersoever he might take me. The 
Paymaster had been communicated with, and unless he 
proved obdurate, the cash would be advanced, on un- 
deniable security, in a few days, and the length of my 
imprisonment reduced almost to a minimum. 

The ' bogie man ' made his appearance in my veranda 
as I was seated at chota hazri early next morning. He 
was civility itself, and in his own heathen language deplored 
the necessity for executing a most disagreeable duty. I 
assured him that he could not be more sorry than the 
speaker, and after a few more words and the popping of a 
soda-water cork — he himself refused to partake of any 
refreshment, possibly fearing poison in the bowl — we set 
off for the river's bank together, after arrangements had 
been made for my faithful serf to bring a few changes of 
linen, in my wake. ' Mr. Johnson,' the formidable ape, 
I should have mentioned before, had previously been 
removed to the other side of the house in case of acci- 
dents. Otherwise there might have been no bailiff to 
speak of, nor writ either, after a few minutes' inter\'iew 
between the simian and the human. 

I have in the past more than once described some of the 
incidents in this capture, and in works of pure fiction, for 
the use of schools, the bailiff has usually been drowned, 
or swallowed by an alligator, during our passage in a 
small boat, with a beautifully-carved prow, from Thayet 
Myoo to the civil station of Prome, about four miles down 
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the Irrawaddy, on the left or opposite bank. But this 
being history, it must be recorded that captor and captive 
arrived at the gaol in perfect health, as far a5 the former 
was concerned. My arrival caused a considerable sensa- 
tion, and the officers of the prison trembled visibly. No 
wonder, poor men I I was the first white man they had 
ever had in ward, and, to the best of my knowledge, the 
last to enjoy the hospitality of Prome prison. It was not 
much of a dungeon, as dungeons went in those days. I 
could have broken out thereof with ease in a minute and 
a half, and my gaolers, I was convinced, would have aided 
and abetted in my escape. But why shirk the rigours of 
another system of captivity ? I promised to be good and 
not to damage the furniture, and they fed me on curry 
and rice (principally rice), and a species of dog-biscuit, 
with guavas and pineapples — although, now I come to 
reflect, I would not swear to the pineapples. And dear 
old Colonel Ripley, the Commissioner, who lived hard by, 
sent in certain savoury meats and seductive drinks, and 
even took a hand with me at 6cart6 one night. And as 
everybody in Burmah — even the babe in his mother's 
arms — smokes, tobacco was by no means taboo in the 
establishment. In fact, I was almost sorry when, on the 
third day, an emissary from Thayet Myoo arrived with the 
necessary cash to set me free. 

Little more than a week later I won the ransom-money 
back, with interest, at the Thayet Myoo autumn race- 
meeting by the aid of a little gray pony whose name has 
slipped my memory, but who had a somewhat harder 
mouth than most Burman ponies at that date. A short 
bout of fever was my next experience, and then it struck 
the medical authorities that the sooner I quitted the land 
of miasma and tempest, the longer would my life last. So 
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about the middle of September I once more entered the 
Irrawaddy barge, attached to the tug-steamer, on my 
return journey to Rangoon. 

On this journey— I can hardly call it a voyage — one of 
the saddest and most shocking experiences of my life ' 
occurred. There were a few ' time-expired ' men from my 
own regiment and the Royal Artillery on board, and there 
was one of our women, on her way to join her time- 
expired husband, who had preceded her to make a home 
in Australia, taking one child with him. The other child, 
a most engaging, lovable little girl of six, was with her 
mother on board our fiat. The child was an especial 
favourite of one of the ' gunners,' and early one morning, 
whilst he was carrying her on one shoulder down the 
' companion ' ladder from the upper deck, the rope which 
he was holding in the descent broke, and soldier and child 
became engulfed in the Irrawaddy. With the exception 
of the man's forage-cap nothing was ever seen again of 
the two ; in fact, the under-current was so strong that fi-om 
the moment of the catastrophe there was absolutely no 
hope of rescue. The steamer's engines were reversed 
directly, but no power on earth could have altered matters. 
It was a sad task which I undertook, and a hopeless one, 
to endeavour to console the mother, who had to be put 
under restraint to prevent her perishing in the same way. 
But by the time we reached Rangoon she had become 
partially reconciled to the inscrutable act of a Divine 
Providence. 

Nearly opposite Prome we took in Colonel Ripley, who 
was on his way to Europe, having retired from the Civil 
Service on a pension. He was one of the kindest of men, 
and a most delightful companion ; but his ideas on the 
subject of intermarrying with the attractive ladies of his 
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district were not in accordance with those of the new 
Chief Commissioner of Biirmah, who, indeed, had earlier 
in this year issued a 'Circular' to .his subordinates for- 
bidding them to take unto themselves any wives whatso- 
ever from among the natives. In the olden times this 
practice was allowable, but a lengthened residence in a 
district, and an increasing family, might create grave 
scandal — in the matter of adjudicating on an action-at- 
law, for instance, one of the parties to which might be a 
blood-relation of the adjudicator, or possibly both I 

We also took on board at Prome a select quintette of 
' dacoits,* heavily ironed ; and after they had reached the 
deck of the flat these unfortunates were promptly fettered 
to a strong iron bar, secured at either end to the deck. 
This system of securing prisoners reminded me of the 
incarceration of Dirk Hatteraick in ' Guy Mannering,' and 
one of the malefactors might have done duty, in point of 
strength and ferocity of appearance, for Dirk himself. I 
certainly never in my life saw five such forbidding-looking 
men, and we merely tolerated their presence amongst us 
on deck because we had no option in the matter. But to 
think that these five had been fellow- prisoners — although 
on the 'criminal side" — less than a month before, quite 
made my Hesh creep. 

The medical board which sat on my case at Rangoon 
were not all of one mind after diagnosing it according to 
their lights. One member advised that I should be de- 
spatched to Ootacamund and other favourite sanatoria in 
the Neilgherry Mountains. Another suggested that I 
should be invalided home to England, and should make 
the voyage in a sailing vessel round the Cape. A friendly 
medico in the 24th sent this last suggestion spinning by 
offering to bet g to i that, were it adopted, I should be a 
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raving maniac ere Table Mountain was sighted. And he 
would have won his wa^er; I knew what 'round the I 
Cape ' meant. Eventually it was decided that I should I 
ship to Madras by the next steamer, and proceed thence 
to England by the P. and O. service. 

On our way across the Bay of Bengal we encountered 
something special in the way of cyclones, and as we lay, 
or, rather, were driven about in all directions, at the mercy 
of the elements, it really seemed as if the end of my 
strange eventful history were not far off. Of course we 
were all battened down, and with every berth occupied, 
and everybody either ill or screaming, it was a terrible time, 
during which I managed to sustain life on neat brandy 
and hot pickles. This same cyclone, which generously 
allowed us to continue our route in the course of three 
days, committed sad havoc all along the Madras coast, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Bimlipatam. How- 
ever, we were able to make Madras eventually, having 
repaired damages. 

Landing at Madras in the sixties, ere the erection of 
the pier, was by no means as easy as it looked at a dis- 
tance. Having been dragged — as though carried off by 
pirates — by a yelling, murderous-looking crowd into a 
' Masulah ' boat, the passenger had to ' sit tight ' until | 
the last of the succession of dangerous lines of surf had 
been crossed. I can compare the motion to nothing but 
that of a bucking horse, who also knows how to rear. 
Once over the last surf, the passenger was violently seized 
by a couple of the boatmen, and literally hurled on to the 
beach, whilst the boat was pulled high and dry out of the 
reach of the back-wash. The experience was quite un- 
comfortable enough with one's hands free; what the 
unfortunate soldier who had to take all risks ' with gyves 
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upon his wrists ' thought about it deponent sayeth not. 
But he was in the boat immediately behind mine, together 
with his escort, tn route for ' the cells.' 

The face of the Paymaster-General, when I presented 
myself before him, a couple of days later, and asked for 
my boat fare to Marseilles, was a study for a painter. The 
ordinary voyager to Europe was at that time entitled, in 
addition to a free passage, to an advance of six months' 
Indian pay and allowances, which meant in ray case a 
sum in excess of jTiso. But I had been off the books of 
the regimental Paymaster for fourteen months, and con- 
sequently had no ' last -pay -certificate ' to tender to the 
chief of the pay department at Madras, in exchange for 
the regulation advance. The good man stared at me in 
utter bewildennent. 

'No last-pay-certificate?' he gasped. 'In the name of 
all that is topsy-turvy, what have you been doing?" 

It is a long story — as the reader of this work will allow 
—but it had to be told, as it had to be retold many a time 
afterwards, although I have always fought shy of the 
narrative, owing to the impossibility of making a precis 

■ thereof intelligible. 
The Paymaster-General, at the conclusion of the tale, 
volunteered the opinion — the same opinion which has 
since made me so, so tired — that I must have been either 
drunk or mad to do such things. He then handed me a 
draft on the Bank of Madras for my fare — less the deduc- 

Ition for ' exchange,' which was always against the servant 
of the Monarch^and I was left free to enjoy myself until 
the arrival of the P. and O. steamer Bengal in a fortnight's 
lime. 
I stayed at the Club, which was at that time the club of 
India, and was as remarkable for the excellence of its 
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cuisine as for the humour contained in its ' Complaint 
Book," I paid a flying visit to Bangalore, which was to 
be the next station of our second battalion, was hospitably 
entertained wherever I went, and eventually boarded the 
old Bengal in (1 think) the third week in October. The 
voyage was comparatively uneventful. This magnificent 
steamer — irreverently designated a 'tab 'by the younger 
passengers — had enjoyed her fair share of trouble during 
the great cyclone in the Calcutta district, three years 
before. On that occasion the Bengal had been lifted by 
the storm-wave from her moorings in the Hooghly, and 
finally left high and dry in the Botanical Gardens, a 
quarter of a mile from the river's bank. 

Yes, this voyage was not especially exciting until we got 
into the Red Sea. And then the retired Commander-in- 
Chief for the Madras Presidency found me out. I had 
known from the day of embarkation that the old man was 
a fellow -passenger, and had kept carefully out of his way. 
This was not from any motives of ingratitude, but for fear 
of raising his choler. He was of an excitable, irascible 
disposition, and it seemed not unlikely to myself that 
should he become aware of my identity it might interfere 
with Sir Gaspard's enjoyment of the sea-trip. In any 
case I should probably have to tell him the tale of folly 
over and over again, until he had thoroughly mastered it. 

I was awakened from a siesta one afternoon, however, 
by Sir Gaspard Le Marchant himself. 

' I understand,' he began, ' that you are that exces- 
sively,' etc., etc. 

I acknowledged the fact with due humility and the 
customary salute. 

' Are you aware, young man,' he went on, ' that but for 
me you would have been tried by court-martial ?' 
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I was not then aware, but expressed my heartfelt grati- 
tude for his good offices on my behalf. 

'Yes,' he went on, motioning me to a seat beside him, 
' you owe your commission to me. Mansfield wanted to 
try you ; but 1 had read your letter of explanation care- 
fully, and thought that you were more to be pitied than 
blamed. But, of all the young,' etc., etc., ' that I ever,' 
etc., etc., etc., etc. 

Later on, when his son ' Jack ' met us in Paris, and the 
old man had ascertained that ! had been a schoolfellow of 
' Jack's,' Sir Gaspard became almost paternal towards 
myself. There was a kindly disposition and a large supply 
of benevolence hidden beneath the brusque, almost savage, 
exterior. The only member of the party to whom I bade 

I revoir in the courtyard of Meurice's Hotel that I have 
t since met is Sir Wilford Brett, now one of the guiding 
spirits of the Sandown Park enterprise, but in the sixties 
mihtary secretary' to Sir Gaspard Le Marchant. 

It was a terrible crossing from Calais to Dover, very 
early on a bleak, foggy November morning, with the 
Channel at its worst. And chilled to the bone, and feel- 
ing more dead than alive, I sought the shelter of Lane's 
Hotel — long since pulled down — a few hours later. My 
first proceeding was to have my bed properly aired. 

' Rather early for the Christmas 'olidays, ain't it, young 
gcn'Ieman ?' inquired the waxen-faced chambermaid, as 
she brought in the warming-pan- 
She had taken me for a schoolboy, set free before the 
I orthodox time. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

LOAFING. 

There was one at least in this hotel who was not misled 
by the ' schoolboy ' theory. This was ' John ' the waiter, 
who had had some experience of my little ways in the old 
Sandhurst days, when I had made brief Sittings to the 
Metropolis. Shortly after my arrival he limped upstairs 
to pay his respects and take my * esteemed orders.' I 
wanted nothing better than a doctor, who would pre- 
scribe for a bad attack of * liver,' as I crept between the 
blankets ; but * John ' prescribed ' brandy 'ot ' as an apt 
substitute for any physic, and the prescription was far 
from unwelcome. The cold had, as it were, entered into 
my soul, and all my energies seemed to have become 
frozen up within me. It was, in fact, a very risky ex- 
periment to return to my native land at the end of 
November, with a frame considerably enfeebled by a 
chain of circumstances. However, in a day or two I 
had recovered enough vitality to attend the Medical 
Board which awaited me somewhere in the region of 
Whitehall. 

The good army doctors were sympathetic, and even 
jocular. ' Ha !' said one ; ' from India, I perceive. I can 
always tell an Indian patient by his brand-new silk hat.' 
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' We shall recommend you,' observed the President a 
little later on, ' for six months' leave as a preliminary in- 
stalment. Better get away to Mentone, or some more 
genial climate than this, as soon as you can.' 

But 1 had had quite enough of foreign parts for awhile, 
and concluded to give old England a fair trial as a 
restorer of vital energy. My next visit was paid, the 
same day to the regimental agent, the genial Vesey Holt. 
He was sympathetic, but soon started on the same old 

Bermon. ' Of all the young idiots ' the address to the 

sinner which I already knew by heart. 

' My advice to you,' continued Mr. Holt, ' is to get as 
much of the roast beef of your native land under those ribs 
as you can. But first of all petition the War Office to 
allow you to draw Queen's Pay from the date you landed 
at Dover. Of course 1 can do nothing else for you till your 
affairs are put straight out there.' And he pointed out of 
the window, as if in the direction of the kingdom of 
Burmah. And after passing two whole days in the War 
Office— for the most part in its tortuous passages — the 
necessary permission was granted for me to draw Queen's 
{i.e., English) Pay from the stated period. 

My earliest visitor at Lane's was a most friendly and 
chatty tailor, who had made clothes for my father. The 
amount of ' advance news' at the command of the high- 
class outfitter has, by the way, always struck me as a 
remarkable outcome of British enterprise. The tailor 
begged leave to hazard the remark that I might possibly 
be in need of a good warm outfit, including under-vests 
and socks, all of which he was prepared to supply at the 
lowest rates consistent with a fashionable cut and the 
best materials. I did, and he got my esteemed order ; 
but the further offer of a substantial loan, in good crisp 
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notes, was not entertained at the time. And in looking!] 
back, I cannot recollect any act of greater forbearance on 
my part throughout an eventful career. 

My father came up to town with his wife — he had 
married again a few months before — to welcome the 
prodigal as soon as possible. He neither uttered, nor 
looked, one word of reproach to his son, a quiverful of 
which brand would have been the reverse of blessings 
{vide Chapter I.), but there was that in his face which 
betrayed the belief that I was booked for another world. 
I fully thought so myself. In fact, it was not until some 
months later that my health began to improve. For, 
some weeks I was under the care of Sir Ranald Martin, 
the great authority on Indian disorders. And at the end 
of February I migrated to Torquay, and here, at the 
Imperial Hotel, I 'chummed up' with a son of Captain 
Marryat, the nautical novelist. And by the time the 
Derby came round I was tolerably 'fit,' though still 
troubled at intervals (especially after overexertion) with 
' Peshawur fever,' which never left me for twelve years 
after I had quilted India. 

It was, to the best of my recollection, in the week after 
the Derby of 1868 that I received a communication from 
the regimental agent to the effect that the entanglement' 
of my affairs had at last been unravelled. The cxplana* 
tion was almost as complicated as the original difficulty, 
and took me a long time to understand ; but here it is 
as brief a form as possible : 

I had left Peshawur in April, 1S66, on four months' 
leave. I did not join the second battalion until March, 
1867. Consequently I was absent without leave for seven 
months. Five months of ' arrest ' followed, with — thanks 
entirely to the intercession of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant 
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■no further penalty. In order to 'straighten' matters, 
■I had been granted ' back leave ' for the seven months 
which I had, so to speak, ' poached.' Therefore I had 
been absent on leave for eleven months. But whereas no 
longer leave had previously been granted to an officer 
remaining in the warm country than six months, a special 
meeting of Council had been called by the Governor- 
General to consider my case. And with that admirable 

igard for economy which had always characteri2ed the 

-Indian Government, it had been determined to ' dock " me 

five months' 'allowances,' which on the Indian side 

represent — or did represent — considerably more than half 

the monthly wage of the subaltern. 

As soon as I had worked this problem out, the first 
,exclamation used was, naturally, not complimentary to 

le economy of the Indian Government. Still, I fett the 
same amount of respect for that body that a gladiator of 
old might have had for the doughty arena opponent who 
had vanquished him in a stubborn fight. And then I 
proceeded to reckon up what my ' little game' had cost 
me in hard cash, and ciphered out that, what with de- 
ductions and payments for travelling and other expenses, 
I had lost, in the language of the turf, nearly a ' monkey.' 
And this toss, coming on top of a ' bad week ' at Epsom, 
was not pleasant to reflect upon. 

My career for the next year or so need be only briefly 
alluded to. I yachted a little, from Ryde, shot a little, 
and hunted a little, whilst staying with my father, and 
' loafed ' a great deal. And in the loafing category must 
be included a purposeless, unprofitable, and not particu- 
larly virtuous hnger (it could hardly be called life) in 
London, and a great deal of time expended in visiting the 
icipal race-meetings, occasioaally backing a winner or 
16 
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two, but on the whole unsuccessful. In the words of a 
great statesman, ' the apprenticeship to the turf is 
exceedingly expensive'; and I could not, from force of 
circumstances, take so close or so active a part in the 
serious business in England as I had done in the pleasant 
pastime in India. 

My stepmother, who was a clever woman of the world, 
with a charm of manner that at once endeared her to 
myself, was anxious about this time that 1 should go into 
the Church. In pointing out from time to time the 
unprofitable time I had passed, and was passing, she 
never failed to impress upon me that I was fitted by 
nature to adorn a pulpit, and that it was by no means 
impracticable for men to rise to higher things on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves. Which sounded well, and I 
did not know at the time that the sentiment was derived 
from the late Poet Laureate. But there was no family 
living in prospect; and though I knew that the good lady 
had sufficient will-power over myself to marry me to some- 
body with orthodox views, a taste for mothers' meettngs,j 
and a dot (strictly settled upon herself), I did not entertain' 
the idea of qualifying for a curacy for long. 

And so I loafed on — without energy, good motives, or] 
thought for the morrow. It is lamentable, but imperative 
in the interests of truth, to have to make the confession 
the evening of my life, but, instead of trying to atone for 
past follies, I continued to leave undone and to do, in the 
opposite fashion to that recommended in inspired works, 
and to pursue life on the old 'go-as-you-please' system, 
My arrears of pay very soon went, in the ordinary follii 
and luxuries of life. The paternal allowance had been 
forestalled to such an extent that for very shame I refrained 
from ' tapping ' the old man directly. So when more cash 
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i required it had to be borrowed, in comparatively 

paltry sums, though as large as could be lent, at 40 per 

cent, for the most part. I was always on the most friendly 

■ terms with the eminent financier of Maddox Street, and 

■>the ' artist ' in Bruton Street who displayed a showcase of 

P coloured photographs outside his front-door ; and although 

I, personally, never directly repaid any portion of these 

loans, the family lawyers very kindly did so, the different 

lunts being subsequently deducted, with the interest 

I thereon, at 5 per cent., from what I had to receive, under 

' my mother's marriage-settlement, on the death of my 

I &ther. And, but for the acumen and industry of the 

I aforesaid lawyers, I should have been liable for the whole 

of a bill for £1,000, of which a friend (formerly an officer 

in the army) had received half the value. It was in 

company with this young gentleman — who subsequently 

enlisted in the Sappers, and died abroad— that 1 first met 

the individual who subsequently became infamous as 

' Flash Fred,' a most amusing rascal, who, however, as 

he does not enter into this history, need not be further 

; alluded to. 

It may possibly occur to my readers, as it often has to 
myself, that had I applied to the family lawyers for assist- 
ance in the first instance, 1 might have obtained my 
requirements on much more favourable terms. But what 
would become of the poor financiers did we always think 
of these things in time ? 

Eventually, having wrung as much sick-leave out of the 
authorities as was possible, and with no desire to return 
to the coral strand of Ind, I sent in my papers — in due 
form this time — much to the wrath and disgust of my 
father, who was keeping up his honeymoon on the 
_ Continent. 

16 — 2 
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It was only a few months after taking this step that I J 
personally ' assisted " in what was known at the time asJ 
the ' Harrow Railway Accident,' a catastrophe which iai 
indelibly impressed on the memory. 

Urgent business, not unconnected with ' kite-flying,' had.l 
summoned me to London for a couple of days ; and o 
foggy evening in November, i86g, I was returning to Lich- 
field by the five o'clock train from Huston (drawn by two I 
engines), otherwise known as the ' Manchester Express.' 
I was seated in a smoking compartment, with pipe alight, 
reading the Sportsman, and in the other corner, also facing I 
the engine, was the only other occupant of the compart- 
ment, an ancient, who had composed himself to sleep. I 
well remember hearing the explosion of a fog-signal ; and ' 
almost immediately after there was a short, sharp concus- 
sion, which shot me up to the ceiling, as though propelled 
from a cannon a la ' Zazel,' who, however, had not 
appeared in public at the time. Whilst [ was clinging to 
the netting 'for light articles only,' there came the next 
moment another shock of concussion, a prolonged one 
this time, a ' scr-r-r-runch,' as if a giant were compressing 
the contents of a timber-yard between his finger and 
thumb. This was caused, as I subsequently discovered, 
by the 'telescoping' of the forward carriages. The oil- 
lamp had been extinguished, and I had regained my seat, 
when the carriage, after 'wobbling' about in most alarm- 
ing fashion, was turned over on its off side. I was not 
long in getting the near window (now atop) open, and 
after scrambling out, and alighting just beyond the down 
platform, proceeded to drag out my companion. He had 
evidently been partially stunned, and, after shaking him- 
self, expressed the deliberate intention of not proceeding 
further that evening. 
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I was only going out to dinner,' said the old man, 

and shall wire to put 'em off.' 
It must be remembered that it was a very foggy night, 
and that but little could be seen of the condition of the 
train, save by the aid of artificial light. But there was 
plenty to be heard ; and after satisfying myself that the 
danger-signal was ' against ' any up train which might be 
due, I proceeded to assist in rescuing those less fortunate 
than myself. Three ladies — a mother and two daughters 
— who were released from the next compartment, had 
fortunately suffered no particular hurt, and were most 
anxious to telegraph to their friends. In fact, the tele- 
graph-office, which was then a very tiny room, was so 
besieged that it at once struck me as unlikely that many 
of the messages which were being thrust upon the dis- 
tracted clerk would ever reach their destination. So, 
without waiting further, I accompanied a porter down the 
line to sec the extent of the catastrophe. 

Here, by the light of torches and lanterns, was to be 
witnessed a ghastly scene indeed. Amid the groans and 
shrieks of the dying and less-seriously injured could be 
heard the noise of the steam escaping from the boiler of 
the second engine — the first had been smashed to frag- 
ments — which, lying on its side, seemed to be roaring its 
life out, like some stricken lion. The first three carriages 
— or the bodies thereof — had been reduced to matchwood, 
and from the debris corpses were being lifted out, to be 
laid, as reverently as possible under the circumstances, by 
the side of the line. 

Nor was the comedy element altogether absent from 
the scene; and the first query of a young lady who had 
been rescued from a damaged carriage was, on coming to 
ler senses: ' Where are my things?' 
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The carriage doors were torn or prized off, to form 
stretchers ; and it was on one of these that I helped to 
convey Professor Balfour Stewart, of Owens College, 
Manchester, to the dimly-lit waiting-room. He had sus- 
tained a compound fracture of the thigh, besides being 
much cut about the face. On the horrors of that waiting- 
room it would not be seemly to dilate. I will only say 
that never was a measure of brandy — sent from the adjacent 
hotel, and served in tin cups from water-cans — more 
welcome to myself. 

What had caused the accident ? In those days there 
were but two sets of metals for up and down passenger 
trains respectively. And the goods traffic was worked — 
in the neighbourhood of Harrow, at all events — on the 
same metals. A lot of empty trucks were being shunted 
along the down line a minute or so before the express was 
due ; a coupling broke, and before the way could be 
cleared the * Manchester Express,' going at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, dashed into the line of 'empties,' 
smashing up about two score trucks and camping on the 
ruins. 

There was no proceeding further North that night. A 
train was made up in which the uninjured passengers 
proceeded back to Euston. And it was hence that I 
despatched my telegram announcing the accident and its 
results, and although there were several Lichfield people 
in the train, including Dean Champneys and a billiard- 
marker, mine was the only message which reached the 
ancient city that night. I was back at Lane's Hotel 
before ten that night, and * John,' who was never known 
to show astonishment at anything he saw or heard, re- 
commended 'a nice sole and a pheasant' for dinner. 
Later on I visited the Alhambra, but could get none of 
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Siends I encountered there to believe that I had been 
1 a terrible accident little more than five hours before, 
I known half as much as I do now, neither Lane's 
\ nor the Alhambra would have entered into the programme 
I that night. I should, instead, have been writing, at high 
pressure, a full description of the catastrophe, with the 
usual trimmings, for the Sunday papers. 

Escape from a violent, or possibly a lingering death, 

must have somewhat ' steadied ' me, for the record 

for 1870 shows rather more thought for the future. It 

became evident that, having abandoned the profession I 

■ was brought up to, some other means of livelihood must 

ibe sought. A portion of my commission-money had been 

' pounced upon, as soon as my papers were in, by one of 

the financial division, yet with a little assistance I could 

scrape together something like £\,oziO. So I advertised 

for some sort of employment for a small capitalist, willing 

to work. The publication of my requirements brought so 

many replies that the postman on the beat threatened to 

tstrike unless a one-horsed van were provided him. Every- 

Ibody in the Metropolis seemed to be in urgent want of 

■just such a man as myself. 

The first philanthropist I called on had a small office 
I top floor in Great Broad Street. He required a 
jecretary to develop a china-clay industry on the south 
fcoast of Cornwall. He evidently liked my appearance. 
' My dear sir,' said he eventually, ' you shall have the 
Fery first refusal of the post." 
' Capital I' said I. 

'Just so,' said he. 'You will doubtless be able to 

oil a thousand or two into the business, bearing heavy 

Interest, capital absolutely under your own control. But 

feou must decide immediately; there's a Major at Alder- 
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shot I must wire to this afternoon. You can't ! Good- 
morning.' 

Somebody else wanted to float, as a limited company, a 
cutler's business in High Holborn. The secretary to 
receive ^250 per annum, and Of course to be prepared to 
invest a substantial sum. Hundreds of people were burst- 
ing to insure my life, at a nominal premium, and advance 
me a bit on the policy, with a little collateral security, for 
form's sake. And one merrj' wag wanted me to join him 
in a money-lending speculation just off New Bond Street 
— easy hours, 11 to 3, and for every jf 1,000 capital 20 per 
cent, guaranteed. Would I think it over ? I did ; and 
wrote, declining to advance any capital, but offering my 
services as manager at a salary of (sajO £500 per annum. 
Could also introduce several influential borrowers. I 
awaited a reply to this letter, but none came. 

During that spring I became acquainted with Mr. 
D'Oyly Carte — who had not then risen to be a successful 
impresario — and together we worked out an operetta 
(my words and his melody), which was produced at the 
recently-built Opera Comique Theatre, in the month of 
August, under the management of a Mr. Harris (no rela- 
tion to the well-known theatrical family). The piece de 
resistance was an adaptation of Moliere's Le Midecin Malgri 
Lui, for which an excellent company had been engaged. 
The piece went bravely on the first night, and the operetta 
might have been more intelligible to the audience had not 
the gifted soprano skipped a couple of pages of dialogue. 
But the dear girl sang every note, and was tolerably 
perfect in the words on the second night. But alas for 
my dreams of success as a dramatist ! By the end of the 
week the manager had left the parish, and the ' ghost ' 
did not 'walk.' As we heard the theatre doors locked 
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ihind us that Saturday night, it was agreed *wih. ton. 
that Mr. Harris must be a lineal descendant of the bosom 
friend of the immortal ' Sairy' Gamp. 

After this failure, I tried in succession to get into the 
iron trade, the coal trade, and the wine trade ; to become 
secretary to a Member of Parliament, riding-master to a 
livery-stable in Bayswater, and to start a servants" registry 
office-»-aIl without success. Then I went on the loaf 
again, drifting steadily on to a lee shore; found myself 
London once more, with an exchequer aJl but ex- 
hausted, trying to pick up a living at bilUards ! Native 
obstinacy had driven me from the home which was stUl 
' open to me. For a week or two I was ahnost face to 
face with want. A pint of fourpenny ale and a fourpenny 
pie were my daily ration, and I slept in a garret at a 
coffee-house. And as in the lowest depth there is a lower 
depth, so in Ascot Week, 1S72, did 1 find myself with but 
a few shillings left, living on bread and rancid dripping, 
and sleeping in the open : on the Embankment — including 

■ the roof of the Temple Station — and in St. James's Park. 
It was on a bench in the Mall that my elder brother, 
who had been tracking me, eventually ran me down. At 
first I refused, unconditionally, to be rescued at all. But 
eventually his gentle logic prevailed, and I consented to 

I live in a humble but decent lodging-house, provided the 
sum of fifty shillings were paid me every week. 
But what made me listen to reason was the fact that, in 
the desperate stress of my need, another profession bad 
occurred to me. 
The Stage. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A GREAT ART, 

The same hard, matter-of-fact motives which induced 
Nicholas Nickleby to accept Mr. Vincent Crummies' ofifer 
of a theatrical engagement were responsible for my new 
departure. I had not been inoculated with any dramatic 
virus, nor singed by any sacred fire. I had no particular 
ambition to become a Garrick or a Kean, simply because 
I mistrusted my own power to soar half as high. I cared 
not a jot for Art in any shape or form, but simply 
embraced the Drama as a grocer might embrace his 
ledger, or under-roast his cofifee-beans — for purely com- 
mercial reasons. All the same, the few years during 
which I trod the boards of halls and playhouses, licensed 
and unlicensed, and with or without * fit up,' were very 
happy ones, and as instructive in human nature as all the 
rest of my life put together. It must be borne in mind 
that I was not ' pitchforked ' on to the stage, with a part 
specially written for me, and garments in the newest and 
most lavish style specially cut to fit the part. Of necessity 
I had to begin at the lowest rung of the dramatic ladder, 
to undergo all the drudgery of a profession which, for the 
last thirty years at all events, has been lamentably over- 
stocked. 
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But I enjoyed the Bohemian life, the constant change 
I of scene, the glorious uncertainty as to whether the 
I weekly pittance wouW be ' there ' on Saturday — after all, 
the great art in acting consisted in drawing one's salary— 
the makeshifts, the ridiculous, unrehearsed incidents on 
and off the stage, the railway journeys with the delightful 
little extempore dramas enacted en route for the benefit of 
porters and station-masters who knew us not — all these 
things, though apt to pall when the joints get stiff and the 
locks sparse, are to me very joyful memories. 

I should never, with any amount of luck and study, 
I have taken high honours as an actor, although one or 
■ two of my ancestors — notably Kynaston, the female im- 
personator during the reign of, I think, Charles II. — were 
not unknown to dramatic fame. But having acted with 
amateurs from early boyhood, I had acquired a certain 
amount of stage experience which stood me in good stead. 
I suppose there never was a great actor who did not at 

I one time or other suffer from 'stage fright.' But I was 
never nervous— at night — and would have gone on for 
Hamlet, or Falstaff, or that most awful of parts, ' The 
Baron ' in The Strange-r, at an hour's notice ; and have gone 
on for all sorts of characters, from old men to boys-of-all- 
work, from the immaculate swell to the collier or the 
wrecker of labour-saving machinery, 1 have deputized, 
for a night at a time, as clown, pantaloon, and harlequin, 
and have narrowly escaped a broken neck when the 
carpenters with the blanket were 'missing' from behind 
the 'leap." And my last appearance as a professional was 
on the stage of the Theatre Koyal, Hull, comule Sefton 
L Parry, for twelve nights, when, owing to the serious 
illness of Miss Lilian Lancaster, I did my utmost as 
' in Formosa, which was traditionally a giil's 
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part. Dear old Wiliiam Blakeley was Sam Bowker, and 
our encounter with the gloves used to go with a roar. 

My first appearance on the London boards was at the 
Opera Comique in the summer of 1872, at a performance 
for the benefit of the lovely and accomplished Caroline 
Duvernay. I assisted in the rendering of Kii\d to a Fault, 
included in the cast being Edward Terry and W, H. 
Swanborough. A week or two afterwards I proceeded to 
Huddersfield to join Mr. Francis Fairlie's Celebrated 
London Company, at a weekly salary of a guinea— or 
' one-one,' as it was usually called in the profession. My 
first parts were 'Richard Hare' in East Lynne, and the 
cataleptic youth in that very funny farce, A Bilious 
Attack, by Arthur Wood, who played the low-comedy 
part. And full well do I remember how the first entrance 
of Richard Hare ' disguised ' threw the representative of 
his sister Barbara into convulsions of laughter. For the 
disguise adopted — pea jacket, belcher neckerchief, a pair 
of tramp's nether garments, which were amongst my most 
valued 'props,' with well-' blued' cheeks and chin — was 
hardly appropriate, and brought down upon my head the 
wrath of the stage-manager. 

' Dash it all, man !' he exclaimed, after directing me to 
don a more respectable pair of pants, and to wear a wired 
moustache-cum-beard, 'you only want the hat to be the 
image of Johnny Toole in The Artful Dodger. 

In addition to busking it all through Great Britain and | 
Ireland, I had some experience of those ' stock companies ' 
which are so much lauded by modern critics, who cannot 
be familiar to the full extent with the system which they 
praise — a system which made a slave of the ill-paid, un- 
fortunate actor, and which frequently drove him to the 
verge of distraction, and — other things. To play all sorts 
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of parts — a fresh one every night — may engender confidence 
and teach a man to walk the stage and carry himself 
thereon properly; but at the same time the system was 
responsible for a slipshod method of delivery, a very im- 
perfect knowledge of the text, and a general desire to get 
the curtain down as soon as possible — which faults are 
comprised under the heading technically known as ' fiuffi- 
ness." What with rehearsals from ten to two or three, 
and acting from seven to eleven, the dchneator had not 
much time for quiet study, within the seclusion of his 
closet, on the sea-shore, in the verdant meadows, or any- 
where else, especially when he had to dress the parts at 
his own expense, and according to his own ideas. In a 
stock engagement, be it observed, the management found 
httle beside Shakespearian and other fancy costumes, and 
then the actor had to furnish himself with fleshings, foot- 
coverings, and weapons. The stock actress had an even 
harder time of it, and when not on the stage had to exert 
her best abilities as milliner and dressmaker. 

As for farces, it was simply impossible to study them at 
all, save, perhaps, whilst walking to the theatre, or at the 
wings during the performance — technically known as 
' winging ' a part. But as long as the ' walking gent ' or 
' walking lady ' knew something about the plot, the dialogue 
in a farce mattered but little, for it entirely depended upon 
the pleasure of the 'chambermaid' or the 'low-comedy 
merchant ' — whichever artist had the ' fatter ' part — 
whether the other characters spoke or not. I have been 
frequently cut out of my best lines by a low-comedian. 
And here let it be mentioned that, whereas I invariably 
received the greatest kindness and assistance from actresses 
of experience, I often had ' ructions ' with old actors, who 
ayful way of backing up the stage, so 
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novice who had to address them might turn his back on 
the audience. I am a tolerably patient man, but this 
malpractice I would not endure in silence. 

Here follows a catalogue of the parts I once played 
during a six-nights' ' special ' engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Blackpool. Mention had only been (previous to 
my arrival) made of ' Sir Oliver Surface,' and with his 
language and mannerisms I got tolerably familiar in the 
train during the journey from London. There was a 
rehearsal on Monday morning, and the dear old comedy 
went smoothly enough to satisfy the immense audience — 
there was only one playhouse in Blackpool in 1873. But 
after the performance I found myself ' landed ' with the 
following additional luxuries to ' swallow ' : ' Michael 
Cassio,' ' Selwyn Dawdle ' (Life of an Actress), ' Archibald 
Carlisle' {East Lynne), ' Mephistopheles ' (early version 
of Faust), and ' Catesby,' the last-named the most respon- 
sible part in all the plays of the immortal bard. Not one 
of these parts had I ever played, and some I had not seen 
played before. Yet the only one 1 really ' funked ' was 
Cassio. But it was ' play or no pay,' so I had to walk 
about my room all night getting the words into my head ; 
and one of the great advantages of studying Shakspearc 
is that once you have ' swallowed ' his words they never 
leave you. Charles Dornton was the lago, Louie 
Hibbert the Desdemona, Ada Ward (who in 1896 joined 
the ' Salvation Army ') the Emilia, and George Barrett 
the Roderigo. For the first and only time 1 was nervous 
at rehearsal, until old George Hunter, the prompter, took 
me on one side and spoke these cheering words : 

' Look here, cockie. that rag ' (pointing to the green 
curtain) ' has got to come down to-night, whether you're 
perfect or not.' 
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I often think of this sound philosophy, and apply it to 
other difficulties which crop up in this life. But poor 
George was usually but a rotten reed to rely upon, as a 
prompter. 

'The word !' I once heard hissed to his corner from the 
stage. 

'Dash it all ! whai'^ the play}' muttered the prompter, 
fumbling with some half-dozen acting editions. 

During the last four months of 1872 I was on tour with 
the late Harry Montague's Two Roses company, enacting 
' Caleb Deecie,' and the youthful M.P. in Forgiven, 
another of Albery's productions, which went well enough 
in the provinces, though a comparative failure at the Globe 
Theatre, London. In the same company were Charley 
Sugden, C. P. Flockton, old Sanger (father of Rachel), 
W. Holston, Fanny Addison, and others. At Reading, 
in the endeavour to get good press notices, Charley and 
I ingratiated ourselves with the wrong journalist. There 
were two newspapers published in the town, one of which, 
written in the interests of the ' unco guid ' never noticed 
the drama at all. And it was to the editor of this journal 
(hat I was introduced, by a local magnate, probably out 
of sheer 'devilment.' Anyhow, we feasted and 'liquored 
up' the wrong man right royally, and not until a very 
mild and patronizing review of our performances appeared 
in the other paper was the mistake discovered. This 
incident I described in the Sra Almanack many years 
ago, under the heading ' Squaring the Press.' Up North, 
1 may add that the affliction of ' Caleb Deecie ' (blindness) 
was frequently and openly sympathized with, from pit and 
gallery, in some such words as ' Sitha, yon puir beggar's 
blind !' and I had many letters from local oculists offer- 
ing their services &ee. 
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In Tom Taylor's 'Ecsthetic' performance of Hamlet at 
the Crystal Palace, in the spring of 1873, I ' doubled ' the 
parts of ' Marccllus ' and * Rosencrantz,' and one occasion 
(when Rowley Cathcart had to look after the 'takings' for 
the Grand Stand at Lewes Races) played the ' Second 
Gravedigger ' as well. The ' Hamlet ' was a very talented 
young American, named Steele Mackaye, upon whom 
many of the critics were somewhat unfair in their stric- 
tures. Still, he was a man of theory, a student, rather 
than an actor. And Tom Taylor had taken good care, 
in his preliminary announcements, to mention that what 
he would try to give playgoers was an ' even, all-round 
performance of the tragedy, and that he would not, as was 
too often the case, entrust the play to a 'star,' surrounded 
by a lot of very minor satellites. ' I have seen perform- 
ances of Hamlet,' said T. T., ' which have made me regret 
that the part of the melancholy Danish Prince had Hot 
been left out.' 

In private life Steele Mackaye was a most intellectual, 
scholarly man. He had studied under Regnier and 
Delsarte in Paris, and had the fads and theories of these 
great masters at his fingers' ends. Whilst on tour with 
him subsequently — we shared the same lodgings — Mackaye 
would deliver post-prandial lectures on the teachings of 
the two, making gesture and facial expression fit each 
speech. Delsarte seemed to have been ' solid ' on the 
' theory of opposition,' which would take too long to 
explain in print, and would be wearisome. Tom Taylor's 
pet theory, by the way, was that a third-class French 
company was superior to a first-class English one, because 
the French 'acted at rehearsal,' instead of 'walking 
through' their parts a VAnglaU, from sheer jealousy of 
each other. 
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The production of Ham/(< was a great success financially; 
but the immense size and bad acoustic properties of the 
theatre (at that time) rendered hearing very difficult for 
those of the audience who were not in the direct ' line of 



' They can hear mc, I believe, sir,' I once remarked to 
the burly Tom. 

' Yes,' was the reply, ' because you deliver your words 
as though you were firing them from a gun.' 

I felt snubbed, as I had been specially coached for this 
performance by dear old Mrs. Stirling. 

Subsequently Hamlet, with most of the original cast, 

s taken into the provinces, together with a new play by 

BTom Taylor, entitled A rht'righl's Wife. This was rehearsed 

in London, at the old Prince of Wales's Theatre, and the 

lady originally cast for the heroine was a sister of Lady 

Bancroft's, once known on the stage as Ida Wilton. I 

rn just recollect the couplet in Punch, at the time when 
e two sisters were at the Strand Theatre : 



' How happy could 1 be with Ida, 
Were Marie, dear charmer, away !" 



But for some reason, unknown to myself, the part of 
Margaret Hayes was afterwards transferred to the beauti- 
ful and colossal Helen Barry, who certainly made a 
brilliant success in it. Other "originals' were Charles 
Kelly, Henry Ferrand, Henry St. Maiir, Steele Mackaye, 
the first Mrs. Charles Kelly (a clever soubrette), and the 
Mine was, as usual, a subordinate part, that of 
Bob o' Chowbent,' habitual wrecker of ' spinning-jennies.' 
lut I received special thanks from the author for ' saving 
le piece' on the first night, when somebody else 'blon- 
ed-' My dear old friend, John Coleman, stage-managed 
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the play, and to mention this is sufficient guarantee for i 
everything being shipshape. And although John has 
often since denied to myself the soft impeachment, I dis- 
tinctly heard him tell the ' supers ' at one rehearsal not to 
' go off ' two by two, ' as tliough about to proceed to the | 
nearest tavern for refreshments,' but to ' deviate simul- 
taneously.' He was a master of language. 

It was during this very week when Arkwright's Wifevtas 
being played at Leeds — at the old Theatre Royal, long 
since burnt down — that Tom Taylor, in returning thanks 
for the guests at a luncheon after the opening of the new 
Town Hall, ' went for ' the proprietor-and-editor of the 
Leeds Mercury ' hip and thigh.' In a previous speech, 
Mr. Baines had claimed for Leeds that she was the centre 
of Art in all its branches — or words to the same effect. 
This roused the Lion of Lavender Sweep (who had not 
then succeeded to the editorial chair in the Punch office), 
and he taunted the other with neglecting to criticise that 
form of Art known as the Drama in his news columns, I 
though he was not so scrupulous as to refuse to insert 
theatrical advertisements. I imagine that Leeds has never 
before or since been ' stirred up ' more effectually ; and we 
took care to get our old man in front of the curtain that 
night, at the conclusion of the performance. 

' He got my blood up, sir,' said dear old 'Tommy' to I 
myself before he went on ; ' and, by Gad, sir, I opened my j 
shoulders, and let him have it between the eyes !' 

It was at Leeds, this week, that Miss Marion Terry I 
made her first appearance on the stage as Ophelia, 
the rehearsals, at the Olympic Theatre, London, she had I 
been coached in the part by her sister Kate (Mrs. Lewis) ; 
and Marion subsequently went on to Manchester with us, 
though not to Ireland. 
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Very pleasant recollections have I of play-acting in the 
ancient city of Carlisle (* Cannie Carle '), where the 
Victoria Hall — now * Victoria Theatre ' — was opened for 
dramatic purposes in the early part of 1875, and a panto- 
mime from my pen (originally played in Derby) was pro- 
duced. Our lines were indeed cast in pleasant places in 
the Border city, whose inhabitants were hospitality itself. 
'Joseph Derrick, the author of Confusion and other plays, 
shared lodgings with me, and a merrier or more amusing 
messmate could not be desired. He had a wonderful 
power of facial expression, which was frequently very 
trying to those who were on the stage with him ; and it 
was not judicious to let him accompany me to interview 
the principals of the various ladies' schools in the neigh- 
bonriiood, with a view to obtaining patronage for the 
'show.' One prim, elderly dame at Stanwix was so 
impressed with his (assumed) reverent demeanour, that 
she enriched him before we left with a highly-edifying 
tract and her portrait. I thought I should have cracked 
every rib ere we quitted that good lady's drawing-room. 
We afterwards went on tour through provincial Cumber- 
land, seldom staying more than two nights in any town or 
village ; and, as the weather was glorious, and we had 
little or no rehearsing to do, the trip was a most delightful 
one. But we had to ' rough it ' occasionally ; and in 
Aspatria, on our first visit, owing to the presence of 
typhoid fever in the principal inn, there was no house- 
room for the bulk of us. The ladies were accommodated 
in cottages, but the male members of the troupe had to 
walk from Sir Wilfrid Lawson's model village after 
'business' to the next town, some twelve miles distant, 
the monotony of the tramp being beguiled by hfe-like 
imitations of cock-crowing and pig-kilUag by Mr. Joseph 
17—2 
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Derrick whenever a habitation was passed. But it 
risky experiment to produce Tht Sea 0/ Ice, without the 
Ice scene, at such a place as Workington, on a Saturday 
night, and ring down the curtain at 9.30. Fortunately, 
the luggage had been packed and sent to the railway- 
station beforehand ; for the artificers in icon who thronged 
the pit and gallery were not a bit pleased at petting so 
little for their money, and there was an ugly riot, which 
was with difficulty suppressed. 

On another Saturday night, through the representative 
of little 'Willie Carlisle' missing her train — from Carlisle, 
oddly enough — there was an excruciatingly comic scene 
in East Lynne at Marjport. First of all it was suggested 
that / should take the part of the dying child, as dis- 
covered in his little cot. But elastic as were my powers 
in those days, this role was beyond me. Eventually the 
boy who sold programmes was requisitioned, and tucked 
under the bed-clothes in a cot at least half a yard too 
short for him. A little girl named Neville (who used to 
dance, or sing, or go through a course of gymnastics, 
between the pieces), had knelt down behind the bed, out 
of sight of the audience, to speak the pathetic lines in 
the child's part, and the unfortunate leading lady, as 
' Madame Vine,' was in a semi-hysterical state throughout 
the scene. The programme-boy, a fine healthy youth of 
some fifteen summers, had been specially instructed that 
at the words, ' Mamma is calling me I' he was to raise 
himself up, and stretch forth both arms to the flies (as 
representing the kingdom of heaven). At the proper 
moment he did so, and then, and not till then, was the 
discovery made that in the hurry of the moment nobody 
had remembered to strip his jacket off. 

' Mamma is calling me 1' And up rose the hoy, in full 
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i panoply of page's Jacket, buttons and all. There was 
one screech or yeil from the audience, and the leading 
I lady fell in a hj'sterical fit on the boy, pinning him flat 
I to the cot. The audience wanted the scene played all 
I over again, and it fell to my lot to explain to them that, 
however willing all concerned would be to oblige, a 
repetition of the incident would not coincide with the 
requirements of Art, And it was in this very Marjport 
that, on a subsequent visit, the tour 'dried up' through 
lack of funds ; and how I got thence to Manchester to 
take up an engagement with the celebrated ' Joe ' Eldred 
I is ' another story.' 

It is impossible to complete my dramatic reminiscences 

* in one chapter. In fact, they would of themselves fill a 

moderate-sized volume, which may one day be published. 

But a word or two, in conclusion, about a comic opera 

which furnished many spicy paragraphs and much gossip 

I three-and-twenty years ago. Whilst on tour with one of 

Mr. Fairlie's companies, I was asked by him to adapt 

I Vert Vert from the original French, for production at the 

[ St. James's Theatre, London. The task was subsequently 

[ transferred to Mr. Henry Herman, a far more capable 

I dramatist, and a Frenchman. The piece was brought out 

I in, I think, May, 1874, and 1 shall never forget the scene 

I both before and behind the curtain on the first night. 

t Something had gone wrong with the band, and the 

'principals' were, most of them, terribly nervous. Not 

I GO the beautiful young ladies who constituted the chorus, 

L for they erred on the side of overconfidence, and gave some 

unrehearsed effects which were sensational, if not artistic. 

It was by no means a 'smooth' performance, although 

the occupants of pit and gallery did their best to fill up 

L gaps with impromptu selections on the mouth-organ, the 
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's harp, the penny whistle, and the tea-tray. On the 
nd night there was not much to find fault with, and 
the opera had a fair niti in London, and subsequently in 
the provinces. 

But the press was not unanimous in praise of the pro- 
duction ; and in Vanity Fair appeared a scathing and, I 
am bound to add, spiteful notice of the production. 
Especial severity was meted out to a dance, executed by 
four ladies, entitled the RipirclU. An action for Hbel re- 
suhed, and the case was tried in the Court of Queen's Bench 
(then an annexe of Westminster Hall), before Mr. Justice 
Keatinge, in the following December. Serjeant Ballantine 
led for the aggrieved impresario, and Mr. Day, Q.C. (since 
Mr. Justice Day), was senior counsel for the defendants. 
The case lasted two days, and was a most amusing one. 
And Mesdames Nelly Bromley and Selina Dolaro, who 
were in court throughout, seemed to enjoy the fun im- 
mensely. It was claimed, on behalf of the defence, that 
the Ripirelle was our old friend the Can Can, under 
another name. So it was ; but I have seen far more 
improper ballets on the London stage since, unwhipped of 
the critics, and the authorities. 

It was hardly good policy to call me as a witness for 
the plaintiff, for although my examination-in-chlef by 
Serjeant Ballantine was frequently interrupted by what 
the reporters call ' much laughter,' it was gradually wrung 
from me, in cross-examination by Mr. Day, that I had 
done adaptations for the plaintiff, and that I was even 
then engaged on a pantomime to his order ; so that my 
opinion as to the propriety of the dance became of little 
value in a legal sense. And when the Lord Chamberlain 
(the Marquis of Hertford) in his examination stated his 
opinion from the bench, that the dance was ' decidedly 
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verdict. 

The sensation of the case was the cross-examination of 

I the editor of Vanity Fair by Serjeant Ballantine. The 

I editor (Mr. ' Tommy ' Bowles) was closely questioned as 

f to what he knew about the Can Can, how many times he 

had seen it danced in Paris, etc. 

' Now, sir,' at length observed the Serjeant, 'you have 
told us that you saw this dance twice, and that you went 
again. Why did you go the third time ?' 
Answer : ' Oh, just for information.' 
'No, sir!' thundered the counsel, 'you told us you 
\ went the first time to see what it was like. Why did you 
go to see this grossly indecent dance the third time ?' 

The editor folded his arms, glared at his tormentor, 
and, after a slight pause, rapped out the following answer: 
* I went the third time for pretty much the same 
I reason that you constantly go behind the scenes of the 
I St. James's Theatre.' 

And amid ' sensation' the Serjeant resumed his seat. 
The verdict was for the defendants. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE SPORT OF KINGS. 

Although, when compelled by my schoolfellows with 
blows and pinchings to invest a shilling in the ' School 
Sweep ' on the Derby of 1853, 1 regarded the circumstance 
as an act of tyranny and oppression — the more especially 
as I drew the horse who finished last — it may be said that 
the love of horseracing was born and bred in me. Although 
my father used to attend most of the principal meetings, 
in company with a party of friends — the Doncaster party 
held together for a great many years — he never owned a 
racehorse. But his father did in the * twenties ' and 
' thirties ' — unsuccessful brutes for the most part — and 
used to have them trained at Hednesford, on Cannock 
Chase. I have forgotten the name of his trainer, but 
William Saunders was ' head lad ' of the establishment. 
This was the same William Saunders who afterwards 
trained for William Palmer, medical practitioner of Rugeley 
town, who finished his career with a dislocated neck just 
outside Stafford Gaol. Saunders was generally believed 
. to be very closely mixed up with the business affairs of the 
deceased ; but it would be neither judicious nor Christian- 
like to mention all the local reports in connection with 
the most celebrated criminal trial of modem times. I 
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perfectly well remember William Palmer and his brother 
George, who at one time hunted a pack of harriers ; and 
many a time, both before and after the catastrophe, have 
I refreshed boyand pony, after huntingwith the 'Meynell,* 

' at the Talbot Arms, Rugeley, immediately facing the in- 
significant-looking white building wherein at one time 

' dwelt and compounded one of the most remarkable and 
cold-blooded poisoners of the century. 

' Do you acknowledge the justice of your sentence ?' 
asked the Under-Sheriff, after the condemned had been 
pinioned. 

■ 'No, sir,' was the calm, steadfast reply. * I go to the 
scaffold a murdered man.' 
A great friend of my father's, the eccentric Henry 
Chetwynd (brother of the third Baronet) was present at 
this execution, in the capacity of a visiting justice of the 
gaol ; and I have heard him describe the incidents most 
graphically. After the manner of 'beastly boys," I took 
the most intense interest in any detail connected with the 

■ squalid tragedy. My father was also a visiting justice, 
and I once accompanied him on a tour through the gaol, 
conducted by Major Fulford (the Governor), at the time 
when the notorious Alice Grey was incarcerated there. 
That very morning, whilst the other prisoners were in 
chapel — which she had doggedly refused to attend — she 
had stripped herself and turned the water-tap on. She 
was knee-deep in water when discovered. She had been 
^^^L removed to a 'refractory' cell before our arrival, but we 
^^H saw enough of her hair, which she had dragged out, to 
^^H stuff a bolster with. She had a wealth of beautiful hair, 
^^H and for some time afterwards — ' beastly-boy '-like again — 
^^B I preserved a large lock thereof amongst my choicest 
^^H treasures. 
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Mr. John Porter, the eminent trainer, is a Rugeleyman, 
and I have heard him tell the story of his drive to Hednes- 
ford, as a boy, in company with the aforementioned 
William Saunders. The youthful Porter was to spend a 
few days with the trainer, with a view to be apprenticed ; 
but no indentures were signed. Hednesford — in fact, the 
whole county of Stafford — was a great cock-fighting centre 
at the time, and en route the mare drawing Saunders' gig 
shied across the road, just opposite a certain gate. The 
cause of her terror was a corpse on the other side of the 

gate — the corpse of old , I forget his name, but he 

had been a well-known trainer, and had shot himself. 
Between them they lifted the body into the gig, and drove 
on. The next halt was made at the Cross Keys, Hednes- 
ford, where the remains of the old trainer were placed on 
the tap-room table. The room gradually filled, gamecocks 
were produced — everybody carried one or two ready 
'dubbed' in his pockets — and many a main was fought 
on this very table. In the excitement the corpse was 
forgotten, and at the finish it was completely covered with 
a shroud of feathers. 

My grandfather kept a few brood-mares on a farm close 
to Lichfield, the one I remember best being an old 
chestnut, stone-blind, the dam of Goldfinder, This mare 
had been ' begged ' from Lord Chesterfield, who would 
otherwise have had her shot. She bred one or two for my 
grandfather, but nothing of any note. Goldfinder himself 
(who belonged to William Palmer) I saw win the Stafford- 
shire Stakes on Whittington Heath, in my grandfather's 
nomination, in {I think) 1853. At any rate, it was at the 
first race-meeting I attended, as a very small boy, on a 
very rough pony. Memory is still vivid of George Cal- 
loway — celebrated as the rider of Touchstone, winner of 
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the Doncaster St. Leger of 1834, and progenitor of our 
best thoroughbred stock — a little, wizened, elderly man, 
who kept the Old Crown Inn, Lichfield, and was secretary 
to the race-committee. He also usually officiated as 
starter — to save expenses, probably — and once lectured me 

I with great severity for interfering with a start. My pony 
was stubborn, and hard of mouth, and had broken away 
In company with — or, rather, behind — some of the horses 
before the fall of the f^ag. 
'Young gen'leman," shouted the starter, 'if you don't 
keep that dratted pony out o' the course, I'll — I'll sell ye 
to the cathedral for a chorister boy !' 

This fearful threat had the desired effect, and I retired 
discreetly to less dangerous ground. 

I Old George used to tell an anecdote or two, usually very 
fliy, pointless ones ; and he never tired of narrating his 
interview with ' old Joe ' or ' old John,' or whoever it was 
who was to ride the favourite for Touchstone's St. Leger. 
The interview wound up with this jockey observing to 
Calloway : 
' George, I shall not only beat ye, but I shall beat ye in 
^^ a canter I' 

^K The old jockey's serious countenance whilst telling an 
^Haudience this I shall never forget. 

^^ft 1 can just remember faintly such celebrities as Alderman 
^^BCopeland's Candlewick, 'Jemmy' Barber's Miss Hark- 
^Hftway, William Parsons Cook's Polestar, and some others. 
Rataplan I saw walk over for the Queen's 'Guineas' at 
Lichfield ; and grand old Fisherman was quite a familiar 
visitor. But of him anon. Long ere I had arrived at my 
' teens ' i was bursting with the ambition to become a 
jockey ; I knew many by sight, and one or two to speak 
vto. ' Tiny ' Wells and Tom Ashmall were born within a 
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few miles of the house where I first saw the light, and 
many a time have I seen Wells p^re (who was a sort 
of jobbing carter) fetch a load of grain from Griffith's 
brewery in Beacon Street. 

In a former chapter I have mentioned being taken from 
Eton to witness the race for the Derby of 1857 ; and that 
same year I visited Ascot Heath for the first time, and 
saw Pensioner win the Stakes. This was the day pre- 
ceding my first 'swishing,' the particulars of which have 
been already recorded. The rider of Pensioner was a 
Hcdncsford boy named Pritchard, who did no good after- 
wards. At least, later on, I used to meet him at the 
Piccadilly Saloon, and he invariably wanted the loan of 
half a crown. Wells, too, when in London, was an 
habitual frequenter of the ' Pic." He had the reputation 
of being very ' flash,' and I used to wonder how he managed 
to get such a gloss on his hat. In the fifties and early 
sixties the tall silk hat was almost the only wear for a 
man. 

The first money I ever won at the ' Great Game' was 
over Beadsman's Derby. But as that money is still in 
nHfijiiis, perhaps 'won' is the wrong word to use. My 
next successful venture, however, panned out better. 
This was the capture of the first prize in a sweepstakes, 
when Emblem won a 'nursery' handicap at Lichfield. 
Fifteen shilhngs fell to my share, and a portion of this 
sum was forthwith invested in 'shandy-gaff' for the sub- 
scribers. And I rather fancy the balance was 'done in' 
at the fascinating game of roulette. Emblem was a 
' weed ' at the time, and the property of a Mr. Halford, a 
lawyer in the Midlands, tolerably well known in the world 
of sport. But my first gain of importance was when 
Leamington won the Chester Cup, for the second time of 
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F asking, in 1859. Little George Whitehouse, ex-jockey, 

who was residing in Lichfield, gave us the ' tip,' about 

three months before the race, and I was entrusted with 

^_.the execution of the 'commission' for the syndicate, 

^^fcwhosc investment (including my own 'dollar') amounted 

^^■to j^5. I received special instructions beforehand as to 

^^Bilow to proceed in the matter from one of the syndicate. 

^^kI was to call at the Coach and Horses, in Bell Street, 

^^ Birmingham, and ask for a glass of old ale. Whilst 

sipping the same I was to inquire if Mr. Sheldon was 

upstairs. In that case I was to send up my name, and 

•then, if permitted, interview him. In 1859, although 
betting on licensed premises was not actually encouraged, 
it was carried on without much fear of interruption by the 
officers of the law. 

I obeyed instructions, drank the ale — very good it was 
— saw Mr. Sheldon, satisfied him that I was authorized 

I to make the investment, and made it, being handed a 
voucher entitling the holder to receive £^0% in the event 
of Leamington winning the Chester Cup. And as with 
the march of time the horse kept creeping up in the 
Ijetting I felt very big indeed, until one day, whilst on a 
visit to Shrewsbury, I heard old Mr, Frail inform the 
gentleman with whom I was staying that he (Frail) had 
obtained 200 to i about Leamington before Christmas. 
After that statement 1 did not feel quite as tall. Not a 
shilling of the money was hedged, and I had the satisfac- 

■tion of seeing Leamington, who was favourite at the start, 
win in a canter, after taking up the running at the Gros- 
Venor turn. The horse ran in the colours of Mr. Frank 
Higgins, but I have since heard that the celebrated Fred 
Swindell (' Lord Frederick ' or ' Freddy ' he was called at 
that time] ' pulled the strings.' And this was an operation 
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which he frequently performed. Ten years later I had 
the honour of this gentleman's acquaintance, and a brief 
memoir of him will be found later on in this work. 

That week I was staying in Chester with Mr. Doyle, 
the father of John Andrew Doyle, my old schoolfellow. 
Mr. Doyle's house was over the Welsh border, but he had 
chambers, for business purposes, in the dear quaint old 
city. I was standing by his side, the day after the Chester 
Cup, close to the spot where the terrible accident occurred 
during the race for the Dee Stakes. I can see it all, 
in my mind's eye, now. Wells, on Lord Londes- 
borough's Summerside, in trying to wrest the lead from 
Sir Robert Peel's Actaeon, drove the mare into the heels 
of the leader, and down she came, bringing down three 
more horses. As they were lying in a confused heap on 
the ground, Mr. James Merry's Rainbow, who had been 
running in the rear of all, came at top speed into the 
thick of the struggling mass, the horse colliding with 
Wells, who had just regained his feet, and sending him, 
bruised and senseless, to ground again. Wells and Ash- 
mall were terribly hurt. The last-named was able to be 
moved home next day, but Wells lay unconscious in the 
infirmary for three days. Yet only five weeks after this 
he rode Musjid for Sir Joseph Hawley at Epsom, and on 
him won the Derby. Curiously enough, only a few hours 
before the accident the jockey had expressed the deter- 
mination never to ride round that * circus ' of a course 
again. As for Rainbow, * Merry's gallant grey,' he broke 
his neck and his near fore-leg in two or three places in the 
fall. And before he was interred, close by, the public had 
cut every hair from off his main and tail, ' for remem- 
brance.' Mr. Doyle and I fetched water in our tall hats 
from a booth for the purpose of reviving the. injured 
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' jockeys, both of whom, as mentioned before, were per- 
sonally known to myself. John Osborne, who was riding 
Rainbow, had a marvellous escape, being propelled, by 
the concussion, like a shot from a catapult over the fallen 

»ones. 
Later in the same year I witnessed in all probability 
the best-contested race of the century. This was between 
Fisherman and Lord Stamford's Newcastle, for the 
' Guineas ' at Lichfield. In those days the races were run 
'right-handed,' and the antiquated rabbit-hutch which 
did duty for the Grand Stand was on the Whittington 
side of the heath, the finish being up a very steep hill, 
I much more severe than the one at Ascot. Fordham rode 
I Newcastle, who was a three-year old, and Cresswell was 
on Tom Parr's old horse, who ran in Mr, Frank Higgins' 
name, and carried his colours, ' light blue, crimson belt 
and cap,' which were very similar to Lord Stamford's 
'light blue, black and gold belt and cap.' I think there 
was another runner, but he had nothing to do with the 
result. The other two were racing together for at least 
half of the two miles' distance, and they came up the hill 
'like chained shot,' as the Bell's Life reporter expressed it. 
Never had such cheering and shouting awakened what 
[ echoes there may be on Whittington Heath. Party 
' feeling ran high, and backers of the ' old un ' absolutely 
loathed the friends of the * young un ' for the time being. 
Both jockeys were hard at work a long way from the 
winning-post, and allhough I fancied the fine stamina and 
L' bull-dog resolution of Fisherman would prevail, George 
\ Fordham's mar\'ellous riding gave victory to the chestnut 
r the shortest of heads. I fancy Fisherman, who used 
D gallop very ' wide ' in front, only ran once again after 
ids, and I know he had won the Ascot Cup that year, 
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and also the year before. The 'Lichfield Laureate' 

celebrated the race in an epic, four lines of which ran as 

follows : 

' With hand and foot we urge them on, 

Was ever race so grand ? 
And Calloway cries feelingly, 
'* For God's sake mind the stand !" ' 

which was in a disgraceful state of repair at the time. 
And I fancy it was on this very afternoon that an unfor- 
tunate man, standing close to me in the balcony, was 
precipitated into the betting-ring below through the de- 
fection of a rotten plank. 

The following year I saw St. Albans in the Chester 
Cup, travelling from Lichfield in company with Charles 
Marlow, erstwhile pilot of The Flying Dutchman, in 
classic contests whose memory is still 'green,' especially 
in the North. Whether Marlow really * knew anything ' 
is doubtful ; but I never heard a man speak with such 
confidence as to the result of a race. 

' What'U win ?' said he, repeating my query, * why, 
Stalbans ' — he pronounced it as a dissyllable — ' o' course. 
You mark my words, Mr. Mott, if he don't make all the 
running, and win as he likes.' 

Which was a marvellously accurate forecast. And if 
only I could have invested something on St. Albans in 
the ring, I ^hould have been the better pleased. But 
every bookmaker I applied to was ' full.' In fact. Lord 
Ailesbury's horse was a very strong * order ' indeed. 

The Dutchman's jockey was at that time residing in 
Lichfield with a cousin, who kept a little grocery store ; 
but later on poor Marlow fell on very evil times indeed, 
and became a racing-tramp, holder of horses, and per- 
former of odd jobs. He was not a strict teetotaler. 
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In i860 I witnessed the race for the City and Suburban, 
which resulted in a dead heat between Comforter (Cus- 
tance) and Lord Nelson (Wetls). Never in my life have 
1 seen a man get so much out of a horse as did Wells out 
of Sir Joseph Hawley's horse. He was riding a stern 
chase, and bit by bit he caught Comforter, eventually 
getting level on the post itself. Such were the jockey's 
exertions that he lost his cap, and his jacket was hanging 
loose about his hips. My father, who could ' pick *em 
out' sometimes, had taken twenty-five 'ponies' to one 
about Lord Nelson beforehand, and he naturally had 
good hedging before the deciding heat was run off, which 
was easily won by Comforter. 

On the Derby day that year I paid another visit, on 
behalf of the Lichfield syndicate, to the Coach and 
Horses, Birmingham. This time, however, the trans- 
action was not satisfactory to us. Nutbourne was the 
selected animal, but the Sussex horse, when going well, 
broke down at the road which crosses the track near 
Tattenham Corner, and his jockey (David Hughes) dis- 
mounted, leading in his charge some time after Mr. 
Merry's Thormanby (Custance) had passed the judge's 
box a gallant winner. At least, so we read. For, as a 
matter of fact, I saw no Derby run for between 1857 
and 1868. 

It was about this time that Captains Hervey Talbot 
and Charles Bedford were living at ' Moat Bank,' about 
a mile from my father's house — an estate which, I believe, 
still belongs to some member of the Bradburne family. 
The first occupier of the bouse, within my recollection, 
had the reputation of being a real, bom-fidc miser, and as 
such he was naturally an object of much interest to us 
ildren. Hervey Talbot, who had the reputation of being 
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no miser had a small steeplechase stud in training, and 
used to entertain here such shining lights of the pigs! 
as George Ede ('Mr, Edwards'), Tom Pickernell (* liffi 
Thomas'), ' Mat' Blake, and Captain 'Tom' Townele 
And mighty proud was I to meet such celebrities when I 
accompanied my grandfather on an occasional Sabbath 
visit in the absence of my father, who was always of a 
retiring habit, and particular as to his acquaintances — in 
which respect he differed materially from his second son — 
and fought rather shy of this crowd. 

In 1861, with the exception of attending Ascot three 
days — the first afoot, the second on horseback, and the 
third in a dogcart — travelHng there from the seat of 
military learning, and the Goodwood 'treat,' I witnessed 
no racing. But the following year, having been promoted 
from gen tie man -cadet to full-blown ensign, I thought it 
my duty to assist at the Grand National. Thither I 
escorted my grandfather, who was seventy-two, and a sad 
cripple from gout. I remember well the train from Liver- 
pool stopped short of the platform at Aintree Station, and 
the old man had to be assisted down on to the six-foot 
way by myself and the late Mr. Joseph Capp, a race- 
reporter. We had come expressly to back Bridegroom, 
with that fine horseman young Ben Land in the saddle, 
but in the result he could only finish second to The Hunts- 
man. A fatal accident occurred during the race, at the 
thorn fence which used to be situate nearly opposite the 
Grand Stand, but which has long since been disestab- 
lished. It was the same fence which caused the death of 
poor George Ede, whilst riding Lord ' Billy ' Poulett's 
Chippenham some years later. How vividly the scene 
comes back to me ! It was the first time round, and 
the late John Nigbtingall on Playman (a rare jumper^. 
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he fence first. Playman, in overjumping it, came 
down. Next him came O'Connell, ridden by ' Joe ' 
French, and Willoughby, ridden by Mr. Alington, These 

I two ' cannoned ' whilst in the air, and whereas the gentle- 

I Iran-rider alighted on his feet, and was very prompt in 

\ getting out of danger, O'Connell turned a somersault and 
came to the ground on his back, with his rider under- 
neath. It was a sickening sight. The jockey was im- 

. mediately removed to the hotel, where he died the same 
!day, his breastbone having been staved in, whilst the 
horse, evidently ' pumped out,' could not be enticed on to 

Plus legs until the leading horses had nearly made another 

f circuit of the course, I had a terrible job to get my old 

Inan back to Lichfield that evening. 

I saw Tim Whiffler win the Chester Cup that year, and 

FSawcutter the City and Suburban ; and witnessed the 
rery fine finish for the Great Metropolitan between Elcho, 

Kridden by James Adams, who doesn't look like 'doing' 
ilightweights now, Caractacus <James Grimshaw), Fin- 

' lande (George Fordham), and Asteroid (Wells). And 
then it was hey for the East 1 And home racing interested 
me no more until tS6S, in which year I made my lirsti 
Lod last, ' book ' on the Derby, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 

With a fine taste for the * race game,' and nothing else to 
occupy my thoughts, I soon drifted into what is called an 
* habitual follower of the sport of kings/ after I had shaken 
off the combined effects of fever, congested liver, and 
worry, on my return to England. The Grand Military 
Meeting, held near Rugby, over that fine natural course 
the ' Clifton ' country, came first in my list of fixtures ; 
and after walking over the track and inspecting the fences 
— ^which included a substantial-looking brook and a double 
hedge, with a great yawning ditch in between — in com- 
pany with some of the riders ('Curly* Knox, David 
Ricardo, Captain Tempest, and others), the serious busi- 
ness of the day began. Although cautioned by his owner 
that the horse had ' too much weight,' I backed my old 
friend Brabazon's King Arthur for the Cup, which he won 
readily enough in the hands of ' Curly,' who was at that 
time facile princeps at cross-country jockeyship. A part of 
my winnings remain unpaid to this day ; a promise was 
made at the time that the cash would be 'all right at 
Warwick,' but it was not so. I meet my debtor occa- 
sionally in Fleet Street nowadays, but never ask him for 
payment. His boots are nothing to boast of, and he 
usually ' taps ' me for a shilling or two. Such is life. 
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I had a fair win over The Lamb when he won the 
Grand National for the first time, with poor George Ede 
'up,' thanks to information from the fountain-head. I 
was intimate with 'Johnny' Chadwick (who lived near my 
father's place), George Bryan, ' Tom 'Towneley, and others 
of the ' Billy Poulett ' division, and this win, with £50 
acquired from the versatile and volatile Mr. Charles Head 
by the success of Ironmaster in Earl Spencer's Plate at 
Northampton, ' tided me over ' the few weeks before the 
Epsom Spring Meeting. The result of the City and 
Suburban {won in the commonest of canters by Speculum) 
did not add to my exchequer ; but there was acquisition of 
gold, and plenty of it, when Moslem and Formosa ran a 
dead heat for the Two Thousand Guineas. Mr. John 
Astley (who must not be confused with his cousin ' The 
Mate'), a friend of my father's, had written to him a 
fortnight before, with instructions to execute a small com- 
mission about Moslem. The horse was the property of 
Mr. W. S. Crawfurd, who, with Mr. Astley, trained with 
Alec Taylor at Fyfield. It was only £10 my father had 
to invest, but the odds were long — something like 33 to i. 
And as the * Warwickshire Squire ' seldom spoke to no 
purpose, the contingency was considered good enough for 
the paternal 'fifty' and his reprobate offspring's 'pony.' 
Wu never hedged a shilling, so had a good race, although 
the money had to be halved. 

I had started a ' Derby book ' — of the extent of ^500 — 
before this, and was exceedingly proud thereof. It seemed 
the easiest and the pleasantcst business in the world to 
accommodate friends at the Naval and Military Club, at 
the 'Argyll,' or Cremorne, with the odds against their 
' fancies ' to moderate amounts. I can only compare it 
(by more modern experience) to the operation of taking 
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advertisements and paying commission on them, by the 
proprietor of a newspaper, and then having to ' fish * for 
the advertisers' money. Ah me ! I am ' out ' upwards of 
3^200 on that ;f 500 book to this day. 

The only horse I had laid the ' limit ' against was Paul 
Jones. I had benefited largely by his Chester Cup 
victory, but did not fancy his conformation for getting 
down the Epsom hill, so laid the ' vole ' against Mr. Hodg- 
man's horse the same night at the Grosvenor. And being 
impressed with the performance of Speculum at the Epsom 
Spring Meeting, I had ' reserved ' him, and never missed 
a favourable opportunity of backing him, both to win and 
for a place. A three-year-old who can win the City and 
Suburban with 6 st. 12 lb. on his back is, as a rule, worth 
following. Oddly enough, until just before the start I had 
been unable to lay Lady Elizabeth. ' I don't care what 
else you've done,' said Stevenson, the professional layer, 
the day before the race, ' as long as you haven't laid the 
mare. Your book's all right.' At the same time, having 
heard something, I laid a ' level fifty ' against her lady- 
ship within ten minutes of flag-fall, at a time when odds 
of 6 to 4 were being betted on her chance. 

There has been no more sensational Derby than that of 
1868, and therefore I am about to dwell thereon at some 
length, as all the circumstances are fresh within my 
memory, and I was largely interested in its result. 
Although the anti-gamblers may deny the fact, it is certain 
that the atmosphere of the turf just at present is far purer 
than it was thirty years ago ; and it would be just as easy 
for a gang of shrewd and unscrupulous money-lenders to 
* run ' as a going concern (for themselves) a noble owner 
of racehorses as it would be to keep at ' odds on ' a mare 
who, if not absolutely ' nobbled ' before the start, had 
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leteriorated in form at least 56 pounds since last seen in 
kbiic. 

I The ' Hastings Era ' has been described and sung ai 
^SKSfiim ; and it would be impossible to count the number 
of moral lessons which have been deduced from the brief 
public career of a man who, whilst by no means a ' mug ' 
— he was, in reality, a fine judge of racing — yet betted in 
such a reckless fashion that not even the Bank of England, 
backed by the Rothschilds, with the mines of the Trins- 
vaal and the buried treasure of Hindustan as additional 
supports, could have withstood the strain. * Harry,' the 
last Marquis of Hastings, had absolutely no idea of the 
value of money, and upon occasion (usually after dinner) 
his wagers would assume such mammoth dimensions as 
to make even bookmakers blush. It has been told me by 
one who was his guest at dinner that night that had all 
the wagers been written down (and paid) which he made 
at the Newmarket Rooms the night before Lecturer won 
the Cesarewitch, his winnings would have exceeded, by at 
■least three times, the enormous stake (over ;fioo,ooo) 
Which he won by the success of the Danebury ' pony,' 
Nor was betting the only extravagance which drained 
bis exchequer, for he was the especial ' mark ' of the 

wellers' ' touts,' and other followers of the racing 

tny. 

' I give you my word,' said the agent of a firm of 
Hebrew ornament-makers to me, some years after the 

sath of the Marquis, ' I never left him. After dinner 
lit his hotel, my card was sent up as regular as clock- 
wk.' 

Captain Barlow, who was for a time his general manager 
at Donnington, used to tell some strange stories of his 
experiences. 
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' Where's your plate-book, my lord ?' asked the Captain, 
shortly after his arrival. 

' Never heard of such a thing,' was the reply. 

' Then, what do you do if you miss any forks or 
spoons ?' 

' Do ?' was the astonished rejoinder. ' Why, buy some 
more, of course.' 

I first met ' Harry ' Hastings at a ball at Four Oaks 
Park — then the seat of Sir John Hartopp — where he 
staying. He had only just quitted his University, and at 
Birmingham Steeplechases (held near Four Oaks then), 
day or two later, he was very busy as a backer. But 
his investments (as far as I could see) did not exceed a 
'fiver' — this was at the beginning of 1862 — and he 
found several winners, whilst wagering with the large 
layer known as the ' Pontefract Giant.' Six years 
elapsed, and the Marquis had gone through the ' seven 
ages ' of the backer, and had gone through a fair fortuae 
in addition. 

A la guerre, comme a la guerre. I have known many a 
bit of sharp practice in racing condoned simply because 
it was in racing. But there have not been many blacker 
deeds in turf history than the scratching of The Earl for 
the Derby. He had beaten Blue Gown and Suffolk at 
the Craven Meeting, and on that day, on Lichfield race- 
course, I, who had received a telegram from Newmarket, 
was the first to inform the Marchioness (who, was staying 
at Beaudesert) of the victory of her ' poor dear old Earl.' 
The horse bad actually arrived at Burgh Heath — about a 
mite from Tattenham Corner — fit and well, In company 
with I-ady Elizabeth, on the afternoon before the Derby 
And yet the following brief announcementappeared in the 
London papers next morning: 
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' Important Scratching. — The Earl was struck out of 
I the Derby at 7 p.m. yesterday.' 

And the worst part of the matter was that nobody at all 
conversant with current racing matters was the least bit 
surprised at the news. For his fearful losses during the 
season of 1867 had so crippled the finances of the Marquis 
that at the beginning of the next season he was, practically, 
bankrupt. Not a hair in the tail of any one of those high- 
mettled racehorses whose powers he had, in some instances, 
^ lamentably overtaxed, belonged to him. Hermit's 
Derby, over which Mr. Chaplin was said to have won 
jf 145,000 in bets, and Captain MacheU 0i}„ooo — the jockey 
Daley receiving, on dtt, a douceur of the stakes for his 
services — was the blow which practically decided the 
battle of Hastings. Although he did not (as was in- 
correctly stated at the time) settle his liabilities in full on 
the following Monday, the balance was paid the week 
after the Doncaster September Meeting ; but though 
Lady Elizabeth, Athena, and others, won him some huge 
sums ere the close of that season, he was ruined in health 
and pocket at the fall of the curtain. 

The order for the elimination of The Earl had, accord- 
ing to rumour, been written out some time before the 
document was conveyed to Old Burlington Street by that 
trusty henchman Mr. Harry Hill. And although 'my 
poor old Earl ' was nominally the property of the Marquis 
of Hastings, the brain which controlled the destiny of the 
[jhorse belonged to a ' warm ' (in more than one senst) 
Individual, whose share of the world's philanthropy con- 
sisted in financing noblemen and gentlemen with expecta- 
tions. 

' Lady Elizabeth's temper," wrote the Stockbridge train- 
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ing correspondent of the Sporting Life, a week before the 
race, ' is now so good that I have no fears as to her 
behaviour at the post on Wednesday next.' 

Fordham's face as he mounted the mare, near the start- 
ing-post, was, I was told afterwards, ' a study ' ; and for a 
long time she obstinately refused to move from that post. 
Eventually getting off about five lengths behind the rest, 
she was the first beaten, and would have finished last of 
all had the remainder of the field been persevered with. 
The race need not be described beyond mentioning that 
after the great upstanding King Alfred (whose stable 
companion, Suffolk, was in much greater request), had 
threatened danger, with Norman (the Stockwell jockey) in 
the saddle, Wells brought up Blue Gown with one 'long 
run,' and won cleverly. Speculum finishing third, to my ' 
intense delight. 

Was the mare drugged ? Rubbish ! Not a bit of it. 
'Nous somines Irakis !' shrieked the French nation, after 
the debacle hastened by their own rashness. ' An infernal 
robbery!' 'Poisoned I' are the common cries of backers 
when, having risked their half-crowns on the chance of 
somebody else's horse, he or she may fail to win. It is 
certainly most extraordinary that the Stockbridge horse- 
watchers, and, consequently, the habitual backers and 
layers, should not have found it out, but that Lady Eliza- 
beth had between October, 1867, and June, 1868, com- 
pletely lost all form is as certain as the Income Tax. 
Never was two-year-old ' slaughtered ' as was this one. 
At all sorts of weights and all sorts of distances, with all 
sorts of horses, she had to ' gee.' After running a dead- 
heat with Grimston at Epsom, the pair were made to run 
off the decider — a criminally-severe task for two-year-olds. 
And although after running unplaced to Green Sleeve and 
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Rosicrucian, in the Middle Park Plate, she showed unmis- 
takable signs of wanting a rest, there was to be no rest for 
the ' money-spinner ' ! Two da.ys later she was matched 
to run the three-year-old Julias, who had won the Cesare- 
witch with 8 st. on his back, with an allowance of but 9 lb. 
instead of the orthodox 23 lb. Cash must indeed have 
been wanted badly I It was noticed that whilst being 
isaddlcd the mare betrayed great irritability, and lathered 
freely; and it was as much as Fordham could do to coax 
her to the starting-post. It was a shameful and a cruel 
question to ask her ; and although she answered that 
question in the affirmative, what followed next year can 
only be looked upon as retributive justice. If ever a 
Derby was left on Newmarket Heath, it was whilst Lady 
Elizabeth was running her match with Julius. 

Oddly enough, I never heard any insinuation that the 
marc had been ' milked ' in the betting market ; and how 
it happed that no bookmaker ' had her to lay ' is nothing 
short of miraculous. It only shows what a ' close borough ' 
Danebury must have been in those days. The scratching 
of The Earl was, of course, sheer, unadulterated robbery 
on the part of those who pulled the strings, committed on 
the pockets of those who had backed him. And Mr. George 
Payne and Lord Westmorland, in whose company I 
travelled from Waterloo to Epsom the morning after the 
Derby, did not hesitate to denounce the transaction in 
some of the most forcible language I ever listened to. 
Both were serious losers. ' Well, G. P.,' said the other, 
how do you feel ?' ' Broke !' was the brief reply- 
Broke ?' repeated Lord Westmorland ; ' I was just going 
D ask for a thousand or two to settle with.' And this 
same Epsom meeting finished most disastrously for the 
green, white braid ' colours, which, if my memory serves. 
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were in the unenviable position of second no less than 
eight times during the week. There was a rare ' plunge ' 
on the two-year-old Cocoa Nut for the last race of all ; 
and I remember putting ;f 200 on for a well-known Baronet, 
who was a crack pigeon shot. He had been dining with 
Lord Westmorland the night before, and *knew some- 
thing.' But the good thing 'came untied' once again, 
and a horse of Lord Calthorpe's, with Fordham riding, 
upset the * pot.' 

On the Oaks day Lady Elizabeth was again on show, 
and as this time she was saddled in the paddock, there 
could be no doubt as to her jaded, ' tucked-up ' appear- 
ance. The ' Hastings hoops ' were soundly hissed from 
all sides as the mare cantered along in the preliminary ; 
and she finished much nearer last than first. And at 
Ascot afterwards she made another 'holy show' in the 
Prince of Wales's Stakes. 

The Derby sensation had hardly cooled down, when a 
letter in the Times, signed 'H. J. Rous,' fairly 'put the 
cat among the pigeons.' This communication was couched 
in the Admiral's usual vigorous, sledge-hammer style, and 
concluded as follows : 

' Lord Hastings has been shamefully deceived ; and 
with respect to scratching The Earl, Lord Westmorland 
came up early on Tuesday from Epsom, to beseech Lord 
Hastings not to commit such an act. On his arrival in 
Grosvenor Street he met Mr. Hill going to Weatherby's 
with the order in his pocket to scratch The Earl, and 
Mr. Padwick closeted with Lord Hastings. In justice to 
the Marquis of Hastings, I may state that he stood to 
win ;f35,ooo by The Earl, and did not hedge his stake- 
money. 
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The Spider and the Fly 

'Then you will ask, "Why did he scratch him?" 
What chance can the poor fly demand from the spider in 
whose web he is enveloped ? 

'Your obedient servant, 

'H. J. Rous. 

' 13, Berkeley Square, 
^Juite 15.' 

With reference to the above letter, and before mention- 
ing its general effect, I should state that, in a communica- 
tion which appeared in the Sporting Life on the Saturday 
before the Derby, the Marquis of Hastings hazarded the 
opinion that Blue Gown would beat Lady Elizabeth, the 
name of The Earl not being mentioned. And less than a 
week before the race I was at the Strand Theatre in a 
box immediately facing one occupied by ' Harry,' ' Peter' 
Wilkinson, and somebody else unknown to myself. Lydia 
Thompson was singing her 'topical' song in The Field of 
the Cloth of Gold burlesque, and delivered a rhyming ' tip ' 
in favour of Lady Elizabeth, making her best bow, as she 
did so, to the Hastings' box. But the noble owner shook 
his head — rather sadly, as I thought. The Sporting Life 
& day or two after the Derby announced that the Marquis 
had won jf5,000 over the race, a statement which I never 
believed. 

The Earl subsequently won the Grand Prix de Pans 
readily enough, and three races at Ascot after his return 
across the Channel, in the same week. Horses who bore 
the ' scarlet and white hoops ' were never allowed, if worth 
backing, to eat the oats of idleness, But it was a ' played- 
out' and a shin-sore Earl who only just beat Restitution 
in the St. James's Palace Stakes, after I — in company 
Biany others — had laid 4 to i (mine was in ' ponies ') 
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on him. 1 have never laid more than 7 to 4 on a horse 1 
since that afternoon. 

Sir Joseph Hawley, although he won the Derby, lost al 
very big sum over the race. Having backed Blue Gown 1 
originally, he subsequently hedged his money, for some] 
reason or other ; and before the race a notice was posted \ 
outside the weighing-room door, to the effect that Sir 
Joseph Hawley ' declared to win with either Rosicrucian 
or Green Sleeve, in preference to Blue Gown.' The 
' lucky Baronet ' did not often make mistakes of this : 
kind. 

The ' spider and fly ' letter made John Day, the ] 
Danebury trainer, furious, and an action for libel was at | 
once commenced. Photographs of a drawing represent- 
ing John Day and the Admiral in pugilistic attitudes, with 
the Marquis as a fly enveloped in the web of the financial 
spider, appeared in the shop-windows, endorsed, ' Hit me I 
if you dare; or 6 to 4 on the Admiral!' But ere many I 
months wiser counsels had prevailed, and, instead of I 
further enriching the overpaid profession of the law» 
accusations were withdrawn, and harmony — outwardly, 
at all events — once more prevailed. But, at the same ] 
time, it is my firm conviction that Admiral Rous never I 
once swerved from his original belief. He was not the I 
man to do so. 

Although I once heard my old friend, 'Mandarin' 
Jones (better known to readers of the Pink 'Un as ' The 
Old Castilian '), run down Admiral Rous in the bar- 
parlour of the Rutland Arms, Newmarket, as 'an old 
fossil, and a foe to every sort of progress,' it was with I 
pain that I heard those words. In 1868 I had no par- 
ticular veneration for the bluff old sailor myself, as the I 
' Agra case,' which he had decided against me in 1866 — 






The Spider and the . 

vide a former chapter — was still rankling in my bosom. 
At the same time, although a foe to change, whether for 
good or evil, there is no question but that he was a most 
wise administrator of the affairs of the Jockey Club. Let 
the following instance suffice : 

In his early days the training grounds at Newmarket 
were leased from the Duke of Rutland for five shillings 
per acre. On the termination of the lease the rent was 
raised, and eventually a further increase was made. 
Ultimately the agent in whose hands the matter was left 
demanded twenty shillings per acre. Admiral Rous, see- 
ing to what this tendency might lead, said, ' There may 

ime a Duke of Rutland who will object to horse-racing 
every description, and what will be our position then ?* 
He straightway went to the Duke of Rutland, and said 
that he had not come to pay the twenty shillings an acre, 
but more. All that he wanted was to be certain of his 
position and to be free from harassment of continual 
increase, and to secure that he would at once, on behalf 
of the club, give thirty shillings an acre, but for this there 
must be a ninety-nine years' lease. The Duke of Rutland 
jumped at the chance of letting mere sheep land at this 
price, and the lease was given. At a later period, when 
the Jockey Club hired that magnificent stretch of training 
ground known as the Limekilns, they consented to pay 
fifty shillings per acre for it. For other purposes it would 
be almost worthless. The July Course is the property of 
the Jockey Club, and was bought under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. It formerly belonged to Mr. Eaton, who 
owned the property that is now in the possession of Lord 
EUesmere, who purchased it from Sir Roger Palmer. The 
Jockey Club were not always in love with Mr. Thomas 
Jennings, sometimes knovra as ' Old Tom." He jibbed 
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at the rules and regulations that were laid down with 
regard to the gallops, and the stewards threatened not to 
allow him to use them. He has all his life been a man of 
action, and the Jockey Club one day discovered, to their 
consternation, that negotiations were nearly concluded 
that would make him their landlord. He had discovered 
that the July Course was to be bought, and he had nearly 
effected the purchase, when Admiral Rous discovered the 
matter, and he bought it over his head, making Mr. 
Eaton, if I recollect rightly, a member of the Jockey 
Club. Instead of Admiral Rous warning off Tom 
Jennings, what a fine picture it would have made — ^Tom 
Jennings warning off Admiral Rous ! No wonder, with 
such a man as Admiral Rous at its head, that the Jockey 
Club was raised firom a bankrupt state to a position of 
afiluency. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Despite the disastrous Derby ' book,' the racing season 
of 1868 agreed with me pretty well, and the result of the 
St, Leger was especially favourable. With the 'stars' 
not engaged in that race, or placed kors de combat, it 
looked (to myselO good business to back Formosa, who 
had won the One Thousand Guineas and Oaks, and had 
run a dead-heat with Moslem for the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Win she did at Doncaster, and cleverly too ; 
and my judgment was so accurate that I not only backed 
the winner (with the versatile and volatile Mr, Charles 
:ead), but the second and third — Paul Jones and Mercury 

For ' places,' with the same gentleman. 

'Ah, Captain,' observed Head after the race, 'I shall 

ive to handicap you.' 

' And put him top weight, too,' added ' Stevy,' 

That day I committed an act of prudence which would 
outweigh many acts in the opposite direction, if placed on 
the scales. 1 had travelled from London to Doncaster 
that morning, and within half an hour of the decision of 
the St. Leger was seated in the return train waiting for 
it to start back again. The result of the investment on 
^e big race had been too good to risk spoiling. 
1 '9 
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See-Saw's win in the Cambridgeshire that year 
connected with a tale of wealth which has been 
before, but told a long time ago. I call it ' Old Brii 
Legacy.' 

At 33, St. James's Place, on the second-floor of which 
mansion I was wont to seek repose in the small hours of 

' the morning, when in London, resided also the Hon. 

I George Fitzroy {an intimate friend of Sir Joseph Hawley), 
Captain Gooch, Captain Powell, and old Mr. Bridges, a 
gentleman of fortune but of penurious habits, who had a 
sitting-room and bedroom en suite, on the first-floor, 
have heard the late Mr. George Payne inveigh more 
once against the iniquity of a millionaire living ' 
cheap ' in this way. 

' He absolutely stinks of money, by Gad !' ' G. P. 
say. ' A man with two estates in the country to hide 
himself in a blind alley — it's disgusting! He dines by 
himself at Arthur's every day of his life — dines there ei 
on Christmas Day, by Gad !' 

Well, in the year 1868 Mr. Bridges was gathered to 
fathers. A distant relative succeeded to his vast wealtl 
and amongst other legacies the deceased had bequeathi 
jf 100 to ' Sophy," the good lady in charge of the lodging- 
house (run in the interest of Mr. Gainer, the proprietor of 
Boodle's Club), and ^"100 to his friend Captain Powell, 
who was (as Mr. 'Ned ' Smith, of Bell's Life, would hai 
said) ' well known in racing circles.' Old Bridges, in 
probability, never made a bet in his life, but the sai 
could not be said of 'The Captain.' 'Sophy' told 
the tale herself. 

' " What shall I do with a mouldy hundred, Sophy 
says the Capting. " It ain't worth investin' in councils 
or railway trains — d n my little eyes if I don't 'ave it 
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Turfiana 391 

lown on a gee-gee I" says the Capting. "Well, sir," I 
lys, " of course you knows best." ' 
That £ioo, with another £z%, was invested on See-Saw 
ir the Cambridgeshire, at the nice odds of 100 to i, and 
the best of my recollection not a penny of the money 
.s 'hedged' — in fact. Lord Wilton's horse never 'saw 
hedging,' but started at an outside price. I fear the luck 
did not last, but the first-fruits of ' Old Bridges' Legacy* 
were sweet indeed. 

During the early part of the following year I was staying 
Scotland, and a Qonp was landed when The Drummer 
the Great Metropolitan Handicap, after running 
cond to Alpenstock in the City and Suburban. Mr. 
Gavin Black, the then well-known bookmaker in Glasgow, 
was the victim, and a young gentleman in the corn trade 
shared the plunder with me. It was in this year that the 
list-keepers — for whom London had become too hot — 
ligrated to Scotland, and I fancy 1 was the very first 
inter to do business with the celebrated Mr, George 
Musgrove, after he had pitched his tent in St. Vincent 
Square, Glasgow. I had a good win from him over 
Pretender's Two Thousand Guineas, when the 'roaring' 
Belladnim was second. And as the ' noisy ' one belonged 
to Mr. James Merry, he carried a great deal of Glasgow 
money. 

I had made up my mind that The Drummer would win 
the Derby, and betted accordingly. I think at least six 
pages in an elaborately-bound, gilt-edged wager-book 
were filled with the name of this horse. All my previous 
winnings had been invested on him, at an average of 25 
to I 'to win,' and 6 to i for a 'place.' And the stake 
money was ' saved ' on Pretender. Vivid in my mind's 
eye fs the race. The Drummer bang in front at The Bell, 
19 — 2 
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and the rush of Wells on Pero Gomez, on the stand sii 
when just too late, although the jockey declared he bad 
just won. But the same jockey also m:iintained, to the 
day of his death, that he won the Derby of 1857 on 
Adamas. That Pero Gomez ought to have beaten Pre- 
tender at Epsom I have never had any doubt whatever, 
and at Doncaster I made practical endorsement of that 
belief. 

Not widely known is the story of the adventures of Tom 
Dawson's hat-box, the week after Pretender's Derby, 
great stake was won by the victory of the ' blue and silver 
colours of Mr. Jardine 'Johnstone'; and his trainer, 
according to report, took about £'25,000 out of the ring. 
This sum he collected in bank-notes on the following 
Monday, subsequently departing per Great Northern ex- 
press for Middleham. The notes were placed within the 
trainer's hat-box, and in changing trains at Northallerton 
that item of luggage was left in the carriage, in the netting 
'for light parcels only.' And it was not until Middleham 
was reached that the loss was discovered. Three days 
later, thanks to the electric telegraph, the box turned up, 
with its contents intact, marvellous to relate; but the 
agony of mind of ' Tom ' (at no time the most long- 
suffering of mortals) can be more easily imagined than 
described. 

It was during that spring that I was introduced to Mr. 
James Merry. The introduction took place in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, where I had been taken by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Archibald Orr-Ewing, who was an 
intimate of the great ironmaster. There was a little 
'heckling' at the time on the subject of Belladrum (the 
horse), and I fancied Mr, Merry was sore about it. This 
was the first and last occasion I visited the great council* 
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chamber of the nation. No amount of persuasion has 
sufficed to induce me since to wait patiently or impatiently 
for a seat in the Strangers' Gallery. 

' Didn't ye like the debate, man?' asked Mr. Ewing.when 
I dined at his table subsequently. 
' Like it I' was the reply ; ' 1 'd rather back nothing but 
, seconds.' 

' Johnny ' Toole, in his ' Renniniscences,' tells a story of 
an ostler (or ' boots ') who, after visiting a theatrical per- 
formance with an ' order,' asked who was going to pay 
him for loss of time. And that is exactly how I felt after 
I listening to a debate. 

The turf atmosphere was not particularly clear in the 

sixties — nor yet in the seventies. ' The Admiral ' did his 

utniost, but even his eagle eye failed to detect most of the 

'ramps' of the period; nor was this much cause for 

wonder. With a multiplicity of racing, ' little ' meetings, 

I and ' little ' owners, horses entered to be sold (if winners) 

I for £20, insignificant prizes, and no guarantees given as 

to payment of stakes, 'tis little wonder that morality and 

integrity were frequently absent from the scene. The 

' Ten Miles Radius Bill,' which swept from the Calendar 

the suburban meetings, was freely abused at the time, and 

yet it was the means of giving us racing at Sandown, 

Hurst, and Kempton Parks, in place of the 'rowdy' gather- 

L ings within equally easy reach of the Metropolis. As I 

Istand, on a bright summer's afternoon, in the Press Box 

' at Sandown, and survey the gay scene below, I often 

think of the old days on the hill at Streatham, or on the 

banks of the Colne at West Draj-ton, or ask myself, ' Is 

I this better business than Kingsbury ?" 

U was at West Drayton, by the way, when George 
French (commonly known as ' Count Bolo') was at the 
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head of affairs, that I last saw Moslem run. The whilom 
dead-heater for the Two Thousand had sunk — thanks 
mainly to his ungovernable temper — very low in the scale 
as an instrument of gambling, and then belonged to Mrs. 
Willan, a deep-voiced lady with a natural taste for 
horseflesh, and who was at one time as well known on 
Newmarket Heath (in her pony-carriage) as was Martin 
Starling himself. The celebrated 'Jem ' Potter had 
weighed out for Moslem in a five-furlongs race, the start- 
ing-post for which used to be just on the left of the stand. 
In the first ' break-away ' Moslem, who was a fine, up- 
standing bay horse, overpowered his rider, and, in one of 
the biggest jumps I ever saw, surmounted, diagonally, one 
of the railings of the bridge leading across the river from 
the railway-station, clearing at the same time two spec- 
tators who were on the bridge. The horse then dashed 
into the station-yard and was pulled up. Potter rode him 
back on to the course and dismounted. Then Alan Sadler 
was hoisted into the saddle, only to be bucked over the 
horse's head the next instant. This was enough for Sadler, 
and eventually Moslem's own stable attendant, a small 
boy in trousers, had the mount. The starter had mean- 
while failed to despatch the rest of the field, and when the 
flag ultimately fell Moslem dashed to the front at a great 
pace. Three furlongs from home he was leading by at 
least fifty yards, but the horse declined to ' finish ' and did 
his best to knock down the railings of the betting-ring, 
coming down a ' burster ' in the attempt. Of course his 
fair owner would not have received the prize had the horse 
won, as his jockey must have been at least a couple of 
stones under weight. 

Croydon was by far the best conducted of these meet- 
ings, and the Metropolitan Hurdle Race used for years to 
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be the principal event of its kind. A friend of my own 
had a (to him) unique experience on this course in aflat 
race. He had a horse running, who was backward in 
condition, and consequently not fancied by his owner. 
There were four other runners, and, to my friend's intense 
astonishment, his horse was made a hot favourite in the 
ring. He understood a little more about it afterwards, 
did the owner of the favourite, upon discovering that the 
other four horses were all running — or, rather, being 
'stopped' — in the same interest, A simpler or more 
delightful way of ' straightening-out ' a race I never heard 
of. 

But about the cleverest ' ramp ' ever perpetrated on a 
racecourse took place at a meeting in the Midlands, on 
the old course at Sutton Park, which has probably been 
built over long since. Two horses— who may be called, 
to simplify matters, Turniptops and Mousetrap, although 
the real names were altogether different — belonged to the 
same division, who were determined to have two winners 
in the same race. Accordingly the money was piled upon 
Turniptops in the ring, whilst Mousetrap was supported 
for as much as could be got on 'outside' for the con- 
tingency known as ' first past the post.' In the result 
Mousetrap won by many a length — so easily, in fact, that 
(with no money given to the owner of the second) the 
rider of Turniptops had a very easy job indeed to finish 
second. But when the jockey of the winner, in ' weighing 
in,' proved to be 35 pounds short of his proper weight, 
•the band began to play,' Mousetrap was promptly dis- 
qualified after the ' division ' had drawn their ' first past 
the post ' money, and the race was given to Turniptops, 
whom (as the actual winner) the 'division' also 
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Of course there was a row, and a pretty big one, too, 
The stewards met promptly enough to consider the matter, 
and take evidence. But nothing could be proved against 
the owners, or owner, of the first and second horses. In 
those days it was not necessary to register partnerships) 
and it was a common enough practice for a horse to run 
as the property of four or five different people in a week. 
The ' short weight ' was easily accounted for. Mouse- 
trap's jockey had ' weighed out ' with a heavily-leaded 
saddle-cloth, but through sheer carelessness an unweighted 
cloth had been substituted by the boy who looked after 
the horse. This bright genius was examined by the 
stewards, and played his part to perfection— that of the 
dull, unsophisticated ' chawbacon.' The stewards could 
do nothing, although I had reason to believe that, like the 
sailor's parrot, they ' thought a lot.' 

Although there is a wide gulf spread between ' ramping 
and 'finesse,' 1 do not think that many of the 'astute 
arrangers ' of commissions, and others who played the 
game as professionals in the (alleged) ' good old times,* 
would be persona gratce with the stewards of the Jockey 
Club of to-day. For instance, such a man as the late 
Mr. ' Harr>' ' Hill might probably find it hard to make a 
living amid the present purified surroundings of the turf. 
For some years I had known ' Harry ' by reputation and 
sight, and my father was in the habit of betting with him, 
drawing a large sum from the ' astute ' one at Tattersall's 
on the Monday following Gladiateur's Derby. And my 
introduction to the celebrity came off on the day on which 
Blue Gown won the Derby. He not only knew my father 
well, but my grandfather ; and part of his conversation 
with myself was to the following effect ; 

' And how's your grandfather ?' 
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' Very bad with gout,' was my reply. 
'Ah,' mused the veteran, ' he'll coom again, he'll coom 
fgain !' 
He was a true prophet. The old man did 'come again,' 
l.'but it was only a last brief effort, for he died the following 
winter. 

' Harry ' Hill was in good truth a link between the old 
generation of turfites and the new one. He, old ' Joe ' 
Sherwood, J. Adkins, and Whitfield, with Lord Strafford 
band Mr. William Byron, were, at the time I am writing of, 
■ about the only survivors of the old room at Tattersall'3, 
established in 1770, and which stood on the left-hand side 
of the yard in Grosvenor Place. When ' Harry ' was in 
his prime there was no shouting of ' offers to lay ' in a 

» betting ring. Bookmakers waited, books and pencils in 
hand, mute as hsh, until a customer stated his require- 
ments. And I believe Pedley, the owner of Cossack, was 
the first to start the 'noisy' regime when he 'pitched' 
alongside the old pump (still in existence as a curiosity). 
Dear the ' Bushes ' on Newmarket Heath. 

A younger but even more astute turfite, who was quite 

in his prime in the sixties and seventies, was Mr. Frederick 

Swindell, more generally known in print as ' Lord Freddy"; 

and as this was no ordinary man, a brief memoir at the 

^^^osc of this chapter may be of pretty general interest to 

^■ny readers : 

Lord George Bentinck was known as 'The Napoleon 
of the Turf Mr. Frederick Swindell was, I rather fancy, 
entitled to rank almost as high ; for although he never 
attempted the reform of the sport of kings, nor any other 
reform, unless it were beneficial for himself, it is certain 
that he profited largely by the ' great game,' and for a 
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time controlled the destinies of many who played it ; and, 
although he was never known as ' The Napoleon of the 
Turf,' he was frequently called ' The Evil Genius ' thereof. 

The front name of Frederick is perhaps more frequently 
associated with success than is any other name. And if 
ever mortal deserved to be handed down to posterity as a 
successful man, it was * Lord Freddy.' 

Of his early days Httle or nothing is known ; but it is 
certain that he commenced at one of the lowest rounds of 
the social ladder. There are many anecdotes — all more or 
less apocryphal — of his youth. One of them — ^which I 
could never be brought to believe — is that, in order to win 
a bet of £10, he left the family coal-scuttle on the stairs 
in order that his progenitor might come to grief over it. 
He broke a leg, and the lucky winner forthwith sought 
out the other party to the wager, remarking as he met 
him : 

' It coom aft Pay oop, laad !' 

It may be mentioned that his first start as a successful 
backer of horses dates back somewhat further than the 
year 1839, when it is on record that he set out on foot to 
see Charles XII. win the Liverpool Cup, a race upon 
which he no doubt profited largely. Six years before that 
he had a good 'touch,' when Squire Watt's Rockingham 
won the Doncaster St. Leger. For some weeks before he 
had been a regular customer at the Post Office Hotel, 
Manchester, a hostelry where at the time wagering on 
future events ruled fast and furious. By dint of saying 
nothing — or, as he would have expressed it, ' howding his 
gab' — and keeping both eyes and ears wide open, the 
youthful Swindell managed to pick up a deal of valuable 
information about the chances and well-being of this or 
that racehorse, and it is recorded that he was once dis- 
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covered by a friend ia the public sitting-room at the afore- 
mentioned hotel apparently reading a newspaper. 

'What's th' news, Fred, laad ?' inquired the friend, 
who, without awaiting a reply, proceeded to look over his 
shoulder. 'Why, dang it, thoo's getten paper oopside 
down!' And sure enough it was so; for Fred was no 
scholar — in fact, could hardly read or write at the time 
— and the contents of a newspaper were equally intel- 
ligible to him whichever way up the broadsheet might 
be held. 

Years rolled on, and Mr. Swindell developed into a 
power in the racing world. The wiry-looking little man, 
with the clean-shaven, putty-coloured countenance, the 
rciroime nose and little ferrety eyes, was reputed to have 
half the owners and most of the trainers and jockeys under 
his thumb ; and the ilat-brimmed hat, the nap of which 
always looked as if it had been well soused with water 
before being brushed, certainly covered a cranium as full 
of the right brand of brain as most people's. I have not 
the space to mention all the names of the horses by whose 
victories or defeats he benefited, or was said to benefit ; 
but it may be stated that he did not patronize the 
' classic ' races much, although he stood to win an 
immense sum on Wallace for the Derby of i86o, A big 
handicap was his especial delight ; and full many a coup 
was landed over Chester Cup, Goodwood Stakes (in his 
time a very heavy betting race), Cesarewitch, and Cam- 
bridgeshire ; and about the hardest * knock ' he ever 
sustained was when The Truth gelding was beaten a head 
by Lord Ailesbury's Aventuriere in the Cesarewitch of 
1874, The defeated horse was trained by one 'Tommy' 
Hughes, at Holywell, on the borders of Wales, and his 
success would have taken a waggon-load of wealth out of 
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the ring. So good a thing was it supposed to be that the 
public declared on to a man — of course, after the Swin- 
dellian ' com. ' had been executed. Every waiter in 
London, every loafer at the street corner, had 'got it/ 
Great was the Truth gelding, and he would prevail 1 

But he didn't. Whether Fred Archer — then a lithe, 
lanky child, who could ride 6 stone with ease — could not 
hold the horse together at a critical time, or whether 
the jockey erred through over-confidejj^e, 'rode flash/ 
or ' took a liberty,' matters not : the big pot boiled 
over. 

Just as great a misfortune had befallen Mr. Swindell 
eight years before when the Danebury people lent him 
Ackworth to try Proserpine for the Cesarewitch, and 
Lecturer subsequently cleaned out Day's lot. 

'They had me like a rat in a trap!' said 'Lord 
Freddy ' afterwards ; and over that Cesarewitch the 
Marquis of Hastings must have won every bit of £100,000, 
one commissioner (Mr. ' Billy ' Wright) ' turning in * no 
less than £80,000. * 

Fred Swindell was a marvellous diplomatist. At one 
period of his life he rented a house in Berkeley Square 
next to the one occupied by Admiral Rous, the Jockey 
Club handicapper. Being a bit of a ' squarer ' himself, 
he had no faith in the virtue of others, whatever their 
position in life; and for several afternoons before the 
pubUcation of a big handicap, Fred would take his seat in 
the summer-house of the garden opposite, to watch who 
might be calling on 'the Admiral.' He would sit tight 
for hours together, and as he saw this brougham or that 
cabriolet pulled up at the Admiral's door, would chuckle 
softly to himself as he murmured, 'A thowt th' beggar 
wanted a bit o' favour.' 
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Needless to say that hundreds sought advice and the 
'straight tip' from a gentleman of so much resource and 
acumen. A mutual friend once told me that he called at 
the Chateau Swindell the Monday before Blair Athol's 
Derby, and found every room in the house occupied by 
those who wished to know the ' latest.' 

'A must put thee 1' th' larder, ma laad,' said the 
host. 

'Can't you raa^ke it the cellar?' said my friend, who 
waited an hour until the other guests had departed ; and 
these included two racing confederates (still living), who 
were in separate rooms, unknown to each other. And 
before he left my friend was told the first three for the 
Derby in the order in which they finished. 

The late Mr. Merryweather, Q.C., once took Swindell 
on a visit to the Court of Queen's Bench. ' Lord 
Freddy,' who liked to hear the 'beggars wrangle,' took 
the whole scene in — counsel, witnesses, plaintiff, and jury, 
and, after a while, nodding in the direction of the judge, 
femarked to his escort : 

I suppose, Mr. Merryweather, yon owd chap's oppen 
to a bit o' reason ?' 

His first thought had been of the possibility of 
straightening ' the man at the helm ! 

Mr. Swindell's racing colours were black with green 
cap, and although in a 'Ruffs Guide' of twenty years 
back I can find the name of but one trainer (W. Goater) 
attached to him, it is pretty certain that he had a voice in 
the management of most stables. He was a most agree- 
able companion, full of wise saws and quaint anecdotes. 
During his career on the turf he amassed a very large 
fortune. But he flourished during a period when the 
powers that be were less strict than at present, and I do 
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not think that the pure racing atmosphere of 1897 would 
altogether have agreed with him. 

It was Mr. Swindell who made the comment upon a 
statement that the speaker had been betting for thirty 
years with ' Harry ' Hill : 

'What a thoonderin' lot o' money ye must ha* had 
when ye started !' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



NEWMARKET, AND ELSEWHERE. 
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Although it is now quite practicable to breakfast com- 
fortably in London, see the racing (or some features 
thereof) under shelter, and get back to the club in time 
for dinner, I confess to a hankering after a day on New- 
market Heath in the olden time, ere the building of the 
Rowley Mile Stand and the imposition of posts and rails, 
on the ground which was once free to all sorts and con- 
ditions of sportsmen. It was an ordeal certainly in wind 
and rain, and Newmarket broughams were usually well 
stricken in years, and leaky as to the roof. But those 
who rode had a glorious time of it in fine weather, and 
could certainly see a lot more of the sport than Is to be 
witnessed from any coign of vantage on the modern 
stand. The backer, too, thought much more of himself 
when, with his horse's nose close to the rails, he could 
interview the bookmaker, and dictate the proper odds to 
him in the old betting-ring or alongside the rails. Then 
the gallop from the Ditch to the Turn of the Lands, 
just before the start for the Two Thousand ! what a mob 
of reckless young horsemen — most of them Cambridge 
nndergraduates^there used to be, and how angry old 
Martin Starling used to get, as he sat on his weather* 
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lutcd, ' O^l 



beaten gray, cracked his huating-whip, and shoul 
the course! off the course !' 

The journey by rail from London, however, used to be 
neither a boon nor a blessing. The man who designed 
the old station at Shoreditch must have become soured, 
and a hater of his race, before he committed that crime; 
and what a weary business it used to be, that wait at 
Cambridge! The drive thence to headquarters was far 
preferable, however cold the morning might be. 

I mind me well of one such drive, and Its consequences. 
It was on the morning of the eventful day when Kiogcraft 
— a pronounced favourite, and the property of Lord 
Falmouth, a comparative 'beginner' on the Turf at the 
time — went down before Mr. James Merry's MacgregCB", 
in the Two Thousand. I was staying near Rugby at the 
time, and started early by train for the Turf metropolis, 
intending to return the same evening in time to attend 
a hunt ball. At Bletchley we had to change trains for 
Cambridge, and on making a fresh start 1 found myself 
in a compartment the other occupants of which appeared, 
from their conversation, to be more or less interested in 
the 'Great Game.' There was one very stout man io 
particular who impressed me first of all as a substanti 
backer of horses, and, after a little while, as a fine natui 
liar. The name of an equine celebrity had but to 
mentioned to produce a tale of more or less interest from 
the lips of our fat friend, and if the animal in question 
had won a big race, he had always been fortunate to back 
it, to win a sum which varied between ^^50,000 and 
jTioo.ooo. At first this amused me, and subsequently it 
made me very tired. 

He told the company in general that he was a cattle* 
jobber hailing from Shropshire, and that his brother was 
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the breeder of The Colonel, the winner of the Grand 
National Steeplechase that year (1870) and the year 
before- He was so well informed on the subject of The 
Colonel, that this last statement struck me as being a 
truthful one, and I subsequently found out that it was so. 
The Colonel, I may remark en parcnthcse, was the best 
specimen of a steeplechase-horse I was ever privileged to 
see, and this opinion I formed after seeing him run at a 
small meeting held near Tamworth in 1868. 

Well, our train arrived at Cambridge ; and once more 
the passengers had to make their choice between driving 
to Newmarket or waiting in the refreshment-room, tippling 
try inferior alcohol, until the next train started. Five of 
elected to be driven to our destination, and I set out in 
a one-horse landau, with four men who had been strangers 
to me before that morning, including my fat friend. 

He was full of Kingcraft. He had backed it previously 
with some magnate of the ring to win ^^75,000, and took 
especial delight in showing us a little purse, containing 
five sovereigns, which were to be invested for his little 
lUghtcr on Lord Falmouth's horse. And ere we reached 
le ' top of the town ' of Newmarket, it had been arranged 
that, as my fat friend was due at Northampton Fair on 
the morrow, and I wished to get back to Rugby that 
night, the pair of us should share the expense of the same 
chariot back to Cambridge after the races, and that we 
should meet at the White Lion at five. 

Wc met ; and on the way back the cattle-jobber in- 
formed me of the vast sum of money he had won from 
Steele and other bookmakers by the victory of Macgrcgor ; 
the Kingcraft incident, of which he had treated earlier in 
the day, being conveniently dropped. For those who 
should, in order to balance their conversation, have the 
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best of memories, invariably possess the worst. And i 
he from time to time produced from his pockets oblong 
slips of cardboard endorsed as being cash-bookmakers' 
vouchers, I was not long in arriving at the conclusion that 
' my little daughter's ' five sovereigns had represented in 
reality the 'bank' of my companion, who had been betting 
in silver, and had, moreover, been losing. However, what 
did this signify to me ? 

Arrived at Cambridge railway-station, the unpleasaat 
discovery was made that no more trains would run — our 
way, at all events, that night. This involved spending the 
night in Cambridge ; and as every hotel we called at 
appeared to be full, I had serious thoughts of bribing a 
porter to let me sleep in the waiting-room — the refresh- 
ment-room was closed — or the lamp-closet. However, 
my companion eventually discovered a little inn wherein 
was to be let a double-bedded room. At that time I was 
somewhat particular as to sharing a room with anybody 
— even an intimate friend; but as this appeared to be the 
only available dormitory, with the exception of the street- 
pavement, the double-bedded room was engaged, and the 
two of us sat down in the commercial-room — there was no 
coffee-room — to rump-steaks and bitter ale. The i 
over, we started on, with the assistance of two 'c 
mercials,' the execrable game of long whist ; and with t 
cattle-jobber for partner (we managed to ' cut together! 
every time) I had been able to rake in by midnight a feJ 
pounds. He never made a mistake throughout the nighq 
and I mentally summed him up as more useful as a c 
player than a backer of horses. 

At the same time^ he was a pronounced nuisance as ti 
room-mate. Edison's phonograph had not then been 
invented, but an hour or two passed in company with the 
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cattle-jobber was just as effectuaJ. Talk! Although he 
had to depart by the first train to Northampton (according 
to his version of the programme), he never let me have a 
wink of sleep until he had actually quitted the room. 
And his conversation never once strayed into any other 
groove than that of racing and winning mammoth sums of 
money. 

An hour or two after his departure the daughter of the 
house, who brought in my breakfast, showed me an alleged 
'cheque' which had been given her by the cattle-jobber, 
who she not inaptly described as ' that extraordinary 
gentleman.' On an ordinary half-sheet of notepaper, 
with a penny stamp affixed, an order to Messrs, — names 
forgotten — had been written to ' pay Miss ' — name also 
forgotten — 'twenty-five pounds, in the event of one of 
Mr. James Merry's horses (Macgregor, Sunlight, or Sun- 
shine) winning the Derby.' 

' What had I better do with it ?' asked the cautious 
damsel, who subsequently accompanied me to view the 
objects of interest in Cambridge. My reply was, that to 
keep the document, in the event of its proving of value, 
would not be an act of felony; and I commended her 
prudence in refusing to write, in the cattle -jobber's name, 
to Mr. Merry, asking him the 'lowest price' of Sunlight. 
And then 1 forgot all about the obese liar for nearly a 
fortnight, at the end of which time — being in Worcester- 
shire on a visit — I received a letter from the super- 
intendent of a lunatic asylum, enclosing a long rigmarole 
from a patient who, on the day I went with him to New- 
market, had 'escaped from the asylum.' 

The good doctor kindly informed me at the same time 
that his patient was ' not dangerous, but possessed of an 
latc idea of his own wealth.' 
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This was the only acknowledged lunatic that I ever 
went racing with ; at the same time, I have often thought 
since that if every mad backer of horses were to be locked 
*up, race-company dividends would dwindle and book- 
makers starve. 

I do not propose to expand these few racing experiences 
into a history of the Turf, so will not describe in full the 
incidents attendant on the Derby that year, when Mac- 
gregor, the hottest favourite on record, was as badly 
beaten by Kingcraft as the last-named had been beaten 
by the Two Thousand winner. But let not the statement 
which I have read in a popular work (published in 1897), 
to the effect that Macgregor was * drugged,' or ' poisoned,* 
before the race, go uncontradicted. In running his horse 
on the hard ground at Bath the week before, Mr. Merry 
threw the Derby away. This was the simple truth ; the 
* poison ' theory is too ridiculous. I should not omit to 
mention that the eccentric Earl Dudley (the * curled ' 
nobleman), who occupied the next box to our party, was 
foiled in an heroic attempt to lay £25,000 to £10,000 on 
Macgregor on the day of the race. The bookmakers, both 
individually and collectively, refused to * deal ' with so vast 
a wager ; and I think this fact is in itself proof conclusive 
against any * dosing ' of the favourite. It was * Tubby • 
Morris who was first asked to take this mammoth wager. 
He refused, much to the wrath of * Charley * Head, who 
remarked afterwards : 

' I've known plenty of bookmakers in the silver ring at 
Bromley who would have done it !' 

Subsequently, in the Doncaster St. Leger, Kingcraft 
just succumbed to Hawthornden, the property of Mr. T. V. 
Morgan, a crucible manufacturer. But, in all probability, 
the best three-year-old of 1870 (with the exception of 
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Macgregor) was Sabinus, in my favourite ' Formosa ' 
stable. Something of Mr. W. S. Crawfurd's was second 
to him in the City and Suburban ; and Mr. J. D. Astley's 
'tip,' delivered to my father a short time before this race, 
was, as usual, a most valuable one : 

' If the trial of Sabinus was right, we shall be only 
second, for we can't beat Derby form.' 

' Derby form' it was, and Mr. Graham's horse not only 
won the 'City,' but the ' Metropolitan,' next day, io the 
commonest of canters. A few weeks later the Ascot Gold 
Cup fell to him, and the following year he made the book- 
makers yell with delight when he won the Cambridgeshire 
with Fordham in the saddle, overthrowing the mighty 
Sterling and the biggest 'coup' ever attempted by Sir 
Frederick Johtistone. 

I was prevented from seeing Cremorne's Derby by an 
unfortunate rencontre. I was at that time but indiffer- 
ently well supplied with pocket-money, but started from 
my lodgings on the Derby morning with sufficient cash 
for expenses and a ready-money wager or two. Ill fate 
led my steps to the George tavern, close to St, Clement 
Danes Church. There was a billiard-room on the first 
floor where I was an habitu^. I ordered some sandwiches 
and ale by way of fortifying myself for the journey to 
Epsom, and had scarcely finished my luncheon when a 
perfect stranger strolled into the room. Unfortunately 
John Owen, the manager of the billiard department, and 
before that well known in connection with the running- 
ground at Lillie Bridge, had taken a holiday. John had a 
deadly eye for a ' sharp,' and the stranger had crime writ 
large all over his sallow countenance. 

Would I play one hundred up? Well, yes — on the 
; understanding that only one game was to be played. 
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So we started, and the old, old story has 



told. But there is a r 
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once more to be ' 
1 final one, in the story. 
The ' sharp ' was too hungry at the commencement. 
Instead of ' under- playing,' he showed me exactly what he 
could do during the first game. He must have been an 
indifferent player, for at about four o'clock — after we had 
heard the result of the Derby — he began {in racing parlance) 
to ' come back ' to me. I was a good plodder, a ' stayer, 
at the fascinating game in those days, and by seven o'clock, 
instead of being 'cleaned out' myself, I had, thanks 
his rashness in playing the last game for ' double or quits, 
won nearly £22 from the ' sharp. 

What followed was maddening at the time, but ludicroi 
to look back upon. My opponent was not only unprovidi 
with the gold with which to settle my claim, but had not 
even sufficient to pay for the games which he had lost, or 
to ' foot' that part of the refreshment bill for which he 
was answerable. Upon being ' shaken up ' by the waiter, 
who had deputized as marker, all the worldly wealth which 
dropped from his pockets did not exceed half a crown. 
He was not deprived of his little store, but he went down 
the stairs at a considerably faster rate than was consistent 
with his own comfort or dignity. And I have never since 
played billiards with a stranger on Derby day. 

In 1873 I saw Mornington win the City and Suburban 
and Great Metropolitan for Mr. ' Teddy ' Brayley, who 
was not quite as 'tired of winning' at that time as he 
once confessed himself to be during the * Hastings Era." 
With reference to Mornington— after whom Tom Cannon 
named his second son, the present ' champion ' jockey — I 
may mention that he was not originally intended to run 
for the shorter race. 

' Put me five hundred 
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told his commissioner (Mr. ' Tommy ' Lay) one afternoon, 
without mentioning the race ; and pretty wild was Mr. 
Braylfcy when he found that the money had been invested 
on his horse for the City and Suburban instead of the 
' Metrop.' 
' Shall I hedge it ?' promptly asked ' Tommy.' 
' No,' was the reply ; * put me the same on him for the 
other race ; you'll get a nice price.' And he did, and 
Mornington won both events, being ridden in the longer 
race by Tom Cannon, one of whose first mounts in public 
had been given him by Mr. Brayley, who took no very 
active part in racing for the last few years of his life owing 
to ill-health — softening of the brain, I think. 

I walked from London to Epsom to see Doncaster win 
the Derby. This feat of pedestrianism was due not so 
much to poverty as to a desire to see a little more of the 
' seamy side ' of life. The experience has not since been 
repeated, for that side of existence is not only seamy but 
foul and malodorous, t had drifted into the theatrical 
profession by that time, and if memory serves, this walk 
was undertaken during an interval in the run of Tom 
Taylor's production of Hamlet at the Crystal Palace. At 
all events, I had been supping with a friend at the Albion 
tavern the night before this Derby, and soon after midnight 
the two of us headed for the Elephant and Castle, bound 
for Epsom. It was a glorious night, with plenty of moon- 
light and starlight, and we had the road by no means to 
ourselves. There were thousands of pilgrims on the march, 
and in shabby vehicles of every description. After passing 
Clapham Common we ' chummed up ' with some half-bred 
gipsies, who, however, did not prove desirable acquaint- 
ances, for your latter-day Romany — whether male or 
Female — would seem to be lineally descended from the 
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eldest daughter of the historic ' horse-leech." Gipsy" 
language contains apparently but few words, and these 
are either supplicatory or menacing. As far as tobacco 
went, these gippos were welcome to share in our abund- 
ance; but when a junior member of the tribe offered to 
fight me for the boots I was then wearing, it became time 
to separate ourselves from the picturesfjue tribe. So the 
pace was increased, and we continued the journey in com- 
pany with a firm of truck-propellers, all bound on a bottle- 
collecting expedition. j 
I have seen nothing more ghastly in Gustave Dore's ' 
pictures than the spectacle of hundreds of naked tramps 
bathing in the horse-pond at Ewell on that Derby morn, 
at sunrise, I don't know if this practice is still permitted 
by the local authorities, but can only devoutly hope it i 
not, in the interests of holiday-makers who drink lemonadei 
and other cooling beverages on Derby day. For hundreds^ 
of gallons of water vended on the Downs that day are 
taken from this same horse-pond. It is spring water,! 
certainly, and is a portion of the source of the River , 
HoRsmill, which flows into the Thames close to the County 
Court at Kingston. But I trust that, now we have got j 
more civilized, bathing is 'strictly prohibited' in that J 
pond. 

We went to sleep later on that morning on ' shake- 
downs ' beneath the billiard-table at the Spread Eagle ; 
' tubbed ' in the same room^ — thanks to the exertions of a 
most energetic boots who procured relays of bath-water — 
breakfasted heartily, and went up the hill. And I don't 
think I ever bad a better view of a Derby than I had that 
afternoon from a large waggon placed at an angle with 
the rails between the winning-post and the old ' rubbing- 
house.' 
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Doncasler was the first Derby mount of Fred Webb, 
who is now quite in the front rank of his profession as a 
trainer. And it was a chance mount, too. Although he 
had steered Digby Grand to victory in the City and 
Suburban the previous year, Webb had not then ex- 
perienced many of the ' ups ' of a jockey's career. He 
was sharing a bedroom in Epsom that week with two 
friends ; one of them had ' looked after ' Lord Chfden ten 
years before when that horse ran second for the Derby, 
and won the St, Leger. On the Tuesday morning Webb 
was the ' sluggard ' of the party, and was evidently in the 
throes of nightmare as the others tumbled out of bed. 
He was working his arms about outside the bed-clothes, 
as though he were ' finishing ' in a close race. 

' Wake up, Fred,' said one of his friends, the one who 
told me this story ; ' what the devil are you doing ?' 

The jockey awoke, and, rubbing his eyes, told of a 
strange dream that he had had — that he was riding the 
winner of the Derby, And this was such a very strange 
dream — considering that, with all the jockeys engaged, he 
was unlikely even to have a mount in that race — that his 
companions laughed him to scorn. 

The trio walked up to the downs. At that time, owing 
to the inferiority of the train-service, the final gallops for 
the Derby were undergone on the Tuesday morning over 
the Derby course itself. And as Webb and his com-] 
panions reached the brow of the hill near the paddock, a' 
big, lengthy, upstanding chestnut was being led about in 
the presence of his trainer, Robert Peck, who wore a 
somewhat careworn expression. For the horse was 
Doncaster, and James Snowden, who had been engaged 
to ride him in the Derby, had not turned up to assist at 
the last rehearsal. Snowden was a reveller, and although 
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! one of the finest horsemen of his day, was not always to 

1 be relied upon. 

j The patience of Mr. Peck having at length become 

exhausted, he beckoned to Webb. 

^Just get on this horse, will you, and take him the 
course at three-parts speed.* 

The jockey touched his cap, and in a second or two 
was in "the saddle. Doncaster went (in racing parlance) 
' great guns,' and Webb pulled him up close to the trainer, 

' and dismounted. The offer of the same mount for the 

I next day he joyfully accepted, and the rest is history. 

\ And this was Webb's ' start,' since which he has never 

i looked back. 

It seems but yesterday that * the little hungry un,' as the 
ring used to call young Mr. Baltazzi, from Hungary, was 
offering to take *8 to i in millions' about the Mineral colt 
for the Dewhurst Plate, and the world (or the more sober 
portion thereof) was bewailing the extent of his betting 
transactions, and that * Duppy ' was trying to recall the 
glories of the ' Hastings Era.' In the Derby of 1876 were 
two horses, each quite good enough to win nine Derbies 
out of ten, and both * towering* above the rest of the 
three-year-olds. With Kisber out of the way, Petrarch 
(fit and well) would have won easily, and had both been 
equally well on the Derby day, what a race it would have* 
been between the two ! The story of the large-hearted 
money-lender who held a bill of sale over Kisber and tore 
up the document is ancient history, and the incident has 
since been used with much success on the stage, whilst 
had the owner of Petrarch been * right with the ring>' 
and consequently a free agent, his horse would probably 
have made very different history. As it was, the son of 
Lord Clifden and Laura was palpably amiss (and from 
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other than natural causes) just before starting for the 
Derby, and was never ' in ' the race ; whilst his subsequent 
running at Ascot was eccentric enough to transfer a very 
large sum from the banking account of the late Earl 
Dudley to those of certain bookmakers. In the St. Leger 
Petrarch asserted his superiority to Kisber, and I shall 
always beheve him to have been the better horse — i('/ic« 
wtll — although there could not have been much ' in it,' 

I attended the Derby festival of 1876 in company with 
an astrologer, one of the greatest curiosities with whom I 
have met in the course of an eventful career. This worthy 
presided over a tobacconist's store in Hull, close to the 
Theatre Roj'al, where I first met him. After a brief 
acquaintance he confided to me his method of 'finding 
winners.' He had drawn the horoscopes — with the aid 
of, I think, 'Raphael's Almanack" — of the principal race- 
horse-owners, and delighted in picking out a ' good day,' 
i.e., a day when the combinations of the planets were 
favourable to any one of these. And his favourite maxim 
was, ' Never back a favourite at the birth of the moon, 
especially if the favourite be a mare.' 

Although possessing but little faith in the planetary 
system as tipsters, I encouraged my friend in bis studies, 
and wrote a lengthy article on the subject in the 
Sportsman, more than twenty years ago, headed ' Straight 
una from the Stars.' And as the astrologer had never 
been at Epsom, I had promised to ' show him round.' I 
quite forget if the stars were favourable to Mr. Baltazzi's 
interests on the day, but I well remember that the 
astrologer, who in a weak moment, whilst m route from 
the ring to the paddock, had entrusted an obliging and 
leathern-lunged ' metaliician ' with half a sovereign, in 
order to bind a wager of ' 10 to i Julius Ccesar a place,'. 
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experienced the questionable delights of being * welshed.' 
For, after the race, that bookmaker's * pitch * knew him 
no more. 

* What is that evil man's planet V I inquired afterwards 
of my friend. And he replied, bitterly enough, without a 
pause : 

' Mercury.' 
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Not to mentioD 'Charley' Head in this work would be 
indeed a sin of omission. I first met the ' versatile and 
volatile * bookmaker at Northampton races in 1868, when 
he was in partnership with 'Johnny' Gideon, and the 
firm laid me ' two ponies Ironnnaster ' for Earl Spencer's 
Plate, which race, described to me beforehand asa'pinch' 
for Mr. George Reynolds's horse, was a very easy win for 
him. Some three years afterwards, Mr. Head was making 
a large fortune out of the Philharmonic Music Hall — 
which he converted into a theatre — at Islington, with the 
aid of that most tuneful of all op^ras-bouffes, Genevieve 
de Brabant, with Emily Soldene, Selina Dolaro, and Clara 
Vesey in the cast, and the veteran ' Charley' Morton as 
manager. It was during this period that Mr. Head's 
' Sundays at Home,' in his mansion in Tufnell Park, were 
so fashionable ; and at the well-spread board on the 
Sabbath evenings were to be met with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. In fact, these were about the smartest 
functions in London, as were the daughters of the house 
the smartest and most comely young ladies. 

' Charley ' was, before he tempted Fortune on the turf, a 
clvrk in a London telegraph-office ; and it was the result 
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of a certain Cumberland Plate which gave him a start in 
life. The story is (with the exception of the name of the 
horse) as fresh in my recollection as when he told it me 
nearly twenty years ago. A message 'came through" from 

a responsible quarter to back (I will call the horse 

' Morris<dancer ' to simplify matters) for the Cumberland 
Plate for a large sum of money. ' Surely,' thought the 
youthful operator, ' here is my chance 7' After business 
hours he visited the different list-houses, and backed the 
horse on bis own account. This was long before the era 
of 'starting-prices,' and the Cumberland Plate was a 
sufficiently-important race in those days for men to bet 
upon a week or 50 beforehand. One fact which struck 
young Head, as he was conducting his business, was that 
the further he went the longer were the odds on offer 
against Morris-dancer. In fact, before the race the horse 
had been ' knocked out ' to 20 to i, or a still more ' out- 
side ' price. As a matter of fact, the message which the 
clerk had ' tapped ' was worded in language the exact 
opposite of the intended meaning; so that the s^ent, upon 
receiving instructions to ' back Morris-dancer ' for ^f 10,000, 
knew that he had been instructed to ' lay against ' the 
horse as much money z& he could. And as before the 
start young Head had become convinced as to the inten- 
tion of the message, he felt very sick indeed. 

But — to use his own language — 'all's well that ends 
well.' Whether it was that the jockey on Morris-dancer 
could not hold the horse, or whether other 'arrangements* 
had been made at the eleventh hour, deponent sayeth not. 
But the horse won, and there was shortly afterwards a 
vacancy for a telegraph operator. 

When Lozenge won the Cambridgeshire — after runniDg 
a dead heat with Wolsey— for Mr. E. C. Clayton (' Uncle*), 
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* Charley " Head, who did the commission, benefited con- 
siderably. It was before this that John C. Heenan, ' the 
Benicia Boy '—of whose fight with Tom Sayers men still 
speak in tones of awe— had put ^(^4,000 into Mr. Head's 
'book," the price which the prizefighter received for 
allowing himself to be drugged before his battle with Tom 
King, In that fight, ere the drug had taken effect, the 
Benicia Boy had administered such a hard knock to his 
rival that the last-named would have been ' out of time ' 
had the referee done his duty. But the ' wages of rascality ' 
did not enable their earner to add to his store, as his 
partnership in the 'book' did not produce favourable 

1 results. He became, in fact, ruined both in pocket and 
I health, and died prematurely. It should be mentioned 
L that a formal stamped agreement had been drawn up 
I between Heenan and the backer of King previous to the 
[fight. 

One of the best stories I ever heard ' Charley ' Head 
j tell was of a Derby settling at Tattersall's which (through 
I ill-health) he was unable to attend. He sent a deputy — a 
I relation of his own. Early in the afternoon back came 
[ the deputy to Gerard Street in the swiftest of hansoms. 

'Why, you don't mean to tell me,' said 'Charley,' 

* that settling's over ?' 
' No— no," replied the other, scant of breath from undue 

( haste; ' but— but— look here!' and he produced a bank- 
note. ' Somebody's given me a note for a thousand in 
f mistake for a hundred, so I thought I'd better get away 
I with it at once I' 

' Mandarin ' Jones, better known in later years to his 
[ intimates as 'The Old Castilian,' was one of the most 
[ remarkable men 1 ever met, either on the 'tented field' or 
[ at the dinner -table, which he would invariably 'set on t 
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roar.* As a raconteur he was unique; but, like many 
others of his craft, could only put his ideas and meniory 
I on paper with difficulty. He served for some time in a 

K native regiment in India, eventually retiring on a pension, 

\\ whichi when trouble overtook him in the shape of bank- 

i ruptcy, became, ip^o factOy forfeited, which fact, when he 

:* heard it, produced one of his own inimitable retorts : 

* My dear sir, you are depriving me of my pittance just 
at the very time when you ought to be doubling it !' 

I was in company with ' The Old Castilian,' on Epsom 
Downs, when a writ for 3^4,871 14s. lod. was served on 
him- And he told us, a short time afterwards, after he 
had had opportunity for reflection : 

* It isn't the 3^4,871 which bothers me. I'm wondering 
where the fourteen and tenpence is to come from.' 

But he always managed to keep out of Holloway Castle 
and other palaces wherein are detained what are now called 
* contempt prisoners,' whose contemptuousness earns them 
far heavier penalties than awaited the mere debtor. As a 
borrower — from Jew and Gentile alike — he was without a 
rival. He had a knack of ingratiating himself with the 
capitalist which none of his contemporaries possessed, or 
could possibly acquire. And on the very day that The 
Gunner won the Lincolnshire Handicap (1875) Captain 
Jones had succeeded in borrowing jf 200 from a man in 
the City to whom he was already indebted. 
i; ' Upon my word,' exclaimed the financier, * this is the 

most audacious request I ever had made to me ! Your 
last bill dishonoured, and no notice taken of any sub- 
sequent proceedings. Captain, this is too much.' 

But the man who wanted the money persisted in his 
demand, and after telling two or three capital stories, and 
making the financier laugh, the cheque-book was produced 
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land the loan granted, upon — as far as 1 could learn — the 
slenderest of security. On the way home the ' runners ' 
were shouting 'Winner!' 'A sovereign if it's Gunner,' 
said the Captain's companion. ' It is, sir I' yelled the 
I man, showing the news in black and white. Captain 
' Jones had jfi.ooo to ^^30 about The Gunner for that race, 
and his friend had him in a double event bet with Galopin 
for the Derby. 

The first thing done by 'The 0!d Castilian ' was to 
settle with the financier, and the next to purchase The 
Gunner, with whom a fortnight later he won Earl Spencer's 
Plate at Northampton. Charles Wood had been engaged 
I to ride, at 7 st., and the horse started at 8 to i. This 
' was Wood's first winning mount of importance, and he 
was then a light weight in Joseph Dawson's stable. 

It was a very wet day, and Jones had an umbrella 
hoisted as the jockey was being lifted into the saddle. 
L ' How shall I ride him. Captain ?' asked Wood. 
I ' I shall be standing next the judge's box,' was the reply, 
' and there will be a £^0 note on the top of my umbrella. 
You come along like blazes for that £^0 note, and you 
shall have it.' 
I These orders were almost literally obeyed, and Wood 
rieceived his first substantial present. He never forgot 
this present, and had ray friend been better circumstanced 
as regards the exchequer he might have benefited largely 
by the best of advice — notably when St. Gatien won the 
Cesare witch. 

During the same year Captain Jones bought The Man- 
darin, cheaply enough, from William ArnuU, of Newmarket, 
and, taking the horse to Carlisle, won two races ^vith him, 
and a substantial sum in bets. But this luck did not last. 
There came a day when ' The Old Castilian ' had ceased 
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to 'tire of winning.' The most liberal-minded of men, 
his money invariably ' took to itself wings.' He paid his 
way when he had the wherewithal, but was frequently 
lacking cash for even the commonest necessaries of life. 

* You keep a man-servant, I believe, Captain Jones ?* 
asked one of the * hecklers,' at his examination in bank- 
ruptcy. 

* No, he keeps me,' was the stolid reply, which made 
even the Registrar smile. Old Baron Martin once de- 
clined to make an order (in chambers) against David 
Hope Johnstone on the grounds that he was powerless to 
deal with a man who had a running account of 'three 
figures ' with his cabman, and neither Judge nor Registrar 
could make any impression on * Mandarin ' Jones. But 
evil men came and captured his horse. 

* Yes,' he once told me, ' they've got my money-spinner. 
But it took three bailiffs and a gigantic lawyer's clerk to 
get him out of the stable.' 

One of his most daring escapades was to start a racing 
paper, by name The Tin Trumpet ^ in opposition to The 
Sporting Times, with money borrowed from the proprietor 
of the last-named paper. But the venture was but a 
short-lived one, and the only man I knew who had ever 
actually paid for a copy of the paper was- Lord Albert 
Clinton. 

It was not very easy to take * The Old Castilian ' by 
surprise. But once, whilst breakfasting with a Cambridge 
undergraduate, during a Newmarket race-week, he con- 
fessed to a feeling of awe. His host sent his * gyp ' with 
a letter to * Spot ' Saunderson, the local bill-discounter, 
with a request for cash for the day's expenses. 

* We'll have none but ready-money wagers to-day,' said 
the bright youth. 
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'And back came the man' — poor Jones used to con- 
clude the story — ' with ^^500 on a plate !' 

A few words about the ' Paris Mutuels' machine must 
suffice. It was introduced into England by a Frenchman 
named Oiler, who worked with it on Newmarket Heath 
during the year 1868. But ' The Admiral ' knew nothing 
I about the ' monstrosity ' until a year or two later, when 
I * Andy ' Anderson and his partner were detected wheeling 
r a barrow past the Jockey Club Rooms, en route to the 
Heath. Then Admiral Rous made inquiries, and, horror- 
stricken at the idea of an instrument of gaming on Jockey 
Club ground, ordered the apparatus to be at once removed 
to the place whence it came. And even worse luck than 
this befell the same operators at Liverpool later on, the 
two being sent to prison for three weeks, with hard labour, 
for daring to own such a machine. 

It should be borne in mind that this same system of 
backing one's fancy has been in vogue in India and 
Australia for some years past, and that it is much more 
satisfactory in its working— more especially for the pubUc 
— than the old system of wagering. But the majesty of 
the law of England failed to grasp this fact. So Oiler 
was sent back to France, and Anderson's machine still 
adorns the ' Black Museum ' at Scotland Yard. And for 
years afterwards the outside bookmakers were allowed to 
invite the public lo take shilling shares in what was 
ostensibly the same system of backing, but which was in 
reality one of the most rascally of frauds. Instead of a 
machine, with compartments to hold the cash and to 
register its amount, a large sheet of cartridge-paper was 
pinned to a sort of easel, and every shilling received was 
recorded by a mark in pencil beneath the name of the 
horse backed. As with the ' Paris Mutuels" system, the 
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money taken from the losers — less lo per cent. — ^went to 
pay the winners. But mark where the fraud came in. 
Whilst the customers were watching the race, the man in 
charge of the sheet of paper would be busy in scoring 
down marks beneath the name of the horse who was 
apparently winning, or, in the event of a close finish, 
adding to the marks beneath the names of the foremost 
two or three. It is in this way that paternal legislation 
so frequently and so successfully defeats its own objects. 

A very remarkable man, with whom I have been 
somewhat intimately connected, was Herr LoefBer, horse- 
dentist and tamer of incorrigible equines. During the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting of 1884, whilst seated at the 
window of the Rutland Arms coffee-room, I saw emerge 
from the stable-yard of the Golden Lion, immediately 
opposite, a thick-set, wiry-looking man on a shaggy pony, 
followed by a chestnut mare, to a pad on whose back was 
strapped a little girl of tender years. There was a head- 
stall on the mare, but neither bit nor bridle, and she 
followed the shaggy pony as closely as the lamb in the 
poem is said to have followed Mistress ' Mary.' A small 
crowd of stable-boys and habitual hangers-on to the 
sport of kings raised some sort of a cheer as the little 
procession filed up the High Street, en route to the 
Heath. 

The man on the pony was Loefiler, and the little girl 
was his daughter, mounted on Girofl6, a seven-year-old 
chestnut, daughter of Leamington and Ratan, bred in 
America, and the property of Mr. Walton, then generally 
known as ' The Yankee Plunger.' The mare had taken 
part in the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire in the 
previous year, but had developed such a tendency to 
^savage' with her teeth, or kick her stable-attendant| 
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that Loeffler had been sent for to try and teach her better 
manners. At that time she was under the charge of Mr. 
Thomas Sherwood, who still resides in the old house close 
to the Derby starting-post on Epsom Downs. 

On my way to the top of Ne-wmarket town, I met the 
tamer and his charges on their return journey, and heard 
afterwards that he had been requested to quit the race- 
ground as speedily as possible by Lord Cadogan, then a 
Steward of the Jockey Club, who probably thought the 
■ncontrolled mare was a dangerous performer. But a 
Sbw hours afterwards, acting in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from my employer, I interviewed the 
horse-tamer and the chestnut mare most fully and 
conscientiously, the result appearing in the following 
iturday's Sporting Times, 

I found Loeffler engaged in ' bedding up ' the mare and 
'the pony, who were both loose in the same box. At the 
doorway stood Mr, Walton, who occasionally put in a 
word, I heard the whole history of the taming of 
Girofl£, whose savage methods were due, according to her 
ibducr, to dislike to solitude. So the first step taken , 
secure some animal whom {to quote Loeffler's 
words) ' she would love," and after several trials the rough 
pony turned out to be ' Mr. Right.' The mare would not 
willingly quit his company, and on Epsom Downs it was 
le tamer's custom to gallop on the pony to a distant 
', after leaving the mare in charge of an assistant, 
■ho had instructions to 'let her go free' at a given 
signal. And she did go ! In this way was Girofl^ tamed 
— and trained. 

the time we were talking, the mare was making 
i' at my waistcoat. 
It's only play; don't draw back from her," said 
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\ Loeffler. And I obeyed his instructions, though it was 

ticklish work, and I subsequently found my waistcoat 

lacking by four in its complement of buttons. Last of 

all, when LoefHer had inspired me with confidence in his 

'*'* own powers, he made me sit on the straw beneath the 

) mare's belly and lift up her fore-feet one after the other, he 

following suit with her hind-feet. This required a certain 
amount of nerve, especially as I was told that the 

\ slightest inattention to instructions would probably be 

fatal to us both. At Epsom this mare had the reputation 

of being able to murder any member of the human race 

within two minutes. But I had confidence in the man — 

\\ \ as long as I was not asked to entrust him and Mr. Walton 

with my purse whilst they went for a walk. Before I left 
I was initiated into other methods of dealing with vicious 
horses, and heard many anecdotes, notably the story of 
the taming of Barcaldine, who had been in his box for 
three days without food or water until the arrival of 
\ ;' LoefHer. Nobody durst go near the horse, whom my 

. informant rendered somewhat amenable in due course, 

^ although until the day of his death Barcaldine's reforma- 

tion was not to be implicitly relied on. 

The next time I saw the talented Teuton was in London, 
some three weeks later, at my office. I was at that time 
in charge of a weekly sporting journal named The Bird 
0* Freedom, and Loeffler paid me a call. The light of mad- 
ness was in his eyes, and he carried a heavy hunting-crop, 
He had a long story to dictate to me which would ' sell mj 
paper like hot pies,' and he would take no denial. In vaic 
I pleaded the most urgent of business; the big mar 
insisted on my taking down the strange tale he had tc 
tell. And as he looked decidedly more dangerous thai 
Girofl6, I humoured him ; and the narrative appeared ii 
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F the paper next morning. It covered nearly the whole of 
one page, aod was certainly ' good copy,' dealing as it 
did with the forcible abduction of the chestnut mare from 
. his custody by the minions of the Yankee Plunger, an 
texciting incident connected with George Barrett, an 
rAmerican jockey with a Winchester rifle, Loeffler himself 
I with a big stick^n fact, a prolonged free fight. 

Twenty-four hours later I read that the talented Teuton 
was to be brought up at the Lambeth Police Court, for 
attempting to murder his landlord with a carving-knife. 
I forwarded the printed narrative to the sitting magistrate, 

I with a few observations, with the result that Loeffler was 
placed under restraint for some months. When he 
reappeared in public it was as a horse-dentist. He had 
dropped the taming business, and wisely too, seeing that 
it entailed staying up night after night with dangerous 
horses— -a practice not unlikely to unsettle the best- 
balanced brain. He was a marvellous man as an e.xtractor 
or rasper of early teeth. The horses seemed actually to 
enjoy the operation. I have watched him deal with 
many a celebrity, whose idiosyncrasies he professed to be 
able to tell from the wear of the teeth ; and let it be said 
that his prophecies were, in the majority of instances, 
accurate. 
But there was madness in his methods. He once told 
me that he would guarantee that a horse named Richmond 
would win the Derby of 1884, provided he (Loeffler) had 
the management of him. The idea was to have Giroflfi 
in a tent just past the winning-post, and to let Richmond 
have a good ' sni^' at her as he was walking past. And 
there was to be no bit in that horse's mouth. 
* No bit V I asked, in surprise, 
'Well, merely a thread of silk. And I'll stake my Ufe 
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that when once the starter drops the flag, no horse in the 
field will catch Richmond until he gets to that tent.' 

' But how about false starts ?' I asked. ' I once saw 
thirty-four false starts for the Derby, which would mean, 
in the case of a horse who ran the course through, the 
negotiation of one hundred and two miles before the race. 
How about false starts Y 

I paused for a reply. As observed above, there was 
madness in his methods — or some of them. But he was a 
remarkable man. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE ' PINK UN. 



' Before being received, in February, 1877, Into the fold of 
the sporting Titnes — which was not at that time ' other- 
wise known as the Pink Un — I was not exactly a simple, 
inexperienced little lamb. I was not quite ignorant of the 
fact that the pen was mightier than the sword, unless yoii 
broke the sword in two, and riveted the parts together to 
form a scissors. I had spilt ink and spoilt paper years 
before 1877 ; had been one of the earliest contributors (as 
an amateur) to the Indian Pioneer, and since that time had 
written a farce, several librettos for operettas, words for 
songs, and poetical vaticinations (most of them mislead- 
ing) on horse-races. Then came the dark, gruesome 
period, when for bread and cheese — with the Cheddar 
frequently missing — I did ' hack work ' for theatres and 
music-halls, in the way of pantomimes, buriesques, 'nigger' 
sketches, duologues, and ' patter ' songs. I had, in fact, 
reached a lower depth in the lowest depth. The remunera- 
tion given in those days for turning out the 'book' of a 
pantomime — in part original, in part adapted, and in part 
conveyed — did not err on the side of extravagance. I 
have slaved day and night for a fortnight in dovetaiUng 
the woes of the Babes in the Wood with an entirely new 
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and original version of Aladdin, subsequently attending 
many rehearsals, during which my pet efforts were usually 
mown down with a scythe, for the princely wage of five 
sovereigns, paid in instalments to meet the desperate 
stress of my needs. And I nearly fainted from the shock 
when the late Mr. Sefton Parry, of the Theatre Royal, 
Hull, offered me five times that amount for a new edition 
of Blue Beard, with sly cuts at local celebrities, and a 
special duet in derision of the dock-dues. 

As for the music-hall vocalist, the * lion comique,' my 
experiences of him as a paymaster have been both wide and 
disastrous. The usual programme in dealing with him 
was something like the following : Wait on the great man 
at his private residence — a threepenny bus-fare from 
Charing Cross — ^and wait for him for an hour or so. 
Arrival of the * lion,' and display of my wares for his 
approval. * H'm — " Supposing You were Me " — h'm, 
h'm — over their heads, my boy, over their heads ; " Buy 
my Nobby Lobsters " — been done before, cockie — 'Erbert 
Rawlins did it at the Grecian. What's this ? ** Rorty 
Bob o' the Cut" — that sounds well; add two encore verses 
an' I'll give ye half a quid down, and a bit more if it 
knocks 'em the first night. So long; meet ye at the 
Lancaster, three, o' Monday.' 

And in case I did meet him at the hostelry named, there 
were a brave display of diamond rings and studs on his 
part, and most liberal offers of eleemosynary refi'eshments 
to all and sundry, including myself, but no disposition to 
produce the promised half-sovereign. * Order what you 
like, my boy. Eh ? Oh, don't bother me about that 
now ; I'll send it ye. Le'ssee, 'ave I got your address V 

Fortunately, all my customers were not cast in the same 
mould, and I just managed to satisfy the cravings of 
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hunger and the most rapacious of landladies ; but it was 
a dreadful existence, with not a shred of credit (in any 
shape) attaching thereto. And, but for having a naturally 
delicate constitution, I would have sold cards on the race- 
course in preference. 

And so I drifted into journalism ; became gradually 
familiar with the quaint ways and Gargantuan appetite of 
that insatiable monster known as the Press, which, accord- 
ing to rumour, sups off a genius nightly. Not being a 
genius, however, but a plodder, and a bit of a cynic, the 
Press and I have got on fairly well since — in the same 
manner as the ' Skeleton Dude " would get on with the 
man-eating tiger in an enclosure stuffed to repletion with 
voracious vestrymen. 

The poet, so they say, is born, not made. It is not so 
with the journalist. True, he must be naturally versatile, 
fertile of imagination, and possess that evenness of dis- 
position which the late Horatius Flaccus recommended 
his friends to keep in stock against troublous times. But 
there is as much difference between journalism and litera- 
ture — putting poetry outside the question — as between 
romance and matter of fact, between art and plain 
common-sense. 

It was represented to me at the outset — for the most 
part by disappointed and envious Art-students, in spec- 
tacles and frayed garments — that in joining the staff of ' a 
reprobate rag ' I was prostituting whatever brains ' The 
Bottle,' a deadly climate, and a long course of pantomime 
piracy had left nie. That in connecting myself with 
' slipshod journalism ' I could neither earn the respect of 
my fellows nor the wages of honest toil, and that it would 
be far better for me to black boots and undertake small 
betting commissions in one of the courts off Fleet Street. 
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I paid as much attention to this advice as I have paid 
to much more practical advice during my lifetime, and 
having had more than twenty years' experience of the 
' reprobate rag ' and * slipshod journalism/ I may mention 
that those two decades form a solid portion of my career 
of which I am not ashamed in the slightest degree. We 
are not all destined to be Bishops, Commissioners in Bank- 
ruptcy, or Prime Ministers. Circumstances alter cases. 
' I might have been a sub-librarian in a public institute, a 

' policeman, or a sword-swallower. Destiny ordained that 

I, in my turn, should play rather more parts than fell to 
the lot of the ordinary mortal ; and during my humble 
\ connection with many newspapers, 'reprobate,* refined, 

\ successful, disastrous, and with or without pictorial illus- 

tration, I have, at all events, been industrious. 
,' Looking back upon my connection with the Sporting 

Times and its ofF-shoots, The Man of the World (original 
? issue, with cartoons by Wallis Mackay), Sketch (a pictorial 

I journal, long deceased), The Bird o' Freedom, and The Man 

I of the World (new issue), I cannot but contrast the present 

I. period unfavourably with the past. There was far more 

fun to be got in Fleet Street two decades ago, and there 
was a delightful * go-as-you-please ' air about our ofiice 
^ which does not exist now. Each of us would edit the 

Sporting Times in turn, and whilst there may be more 
I respectability and original matter in the business than 

formerly, I do not think the paper is more amusing since 
an embargo was placed on the admission of stories deliber- 
ately annexed from our kind friends across the Atlantic, 
and Anglicized. 

Where are the bright spirits of the seventies, the true 
Bohemians, who served under the banner of * High Toryism » 
High Churchism, High Farming, and Old Port '? Dead 
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for the most part. I knew an estimable lady who kept a 
record of the familiar faces which one by one faded out of 
the scene with (for the most part) awful swiftness. She 
was only a dispenser of assorted potations — from hot and 
rebellious punch at Christmas-time, to the iced 'cooler' 
when the neighbourhood of Great Grub Street reeks of 
lemons and salad-dressing. But she had a kindly heart, 
and has now faded out of the scene herself. 

The fashion of adopting nicknames by members of the 
staff was set by myself. And ' Gubbins,' it should be 
stated, made his first journalistic appearance in 1876, in 
the pages of Tht Town Crier, of Hull, a short-lived 
chronicle, of (alleged) wit and wisdom. I have occasion- 
ally seen invitations in the theatrical papers to artistes to 
'write in' for engagements, the salaries promised being 
' low but sure,' On The Town Crier my own salary was 
low, and very uncertain. I was promised a 'rise' if I 
would introduce a few advertisements ; but my first inter- 
view with a possible advertiser was not of an encouraging 
nature. How was I to know that the worthy man—he 
was a retailer of the produce of the deep, deep sea — had, 
previous to my advent, been lampooned more than once 
in the same paper ? 

The name of ' Gubbins,' by the way, I got from an 
epitaph in a country churchyard — in Devonshire — which 
struck me as quaint : 

' H.irk, the herald angels say, 
" Matilda Gubbins, come away." ' 

Amongst other members of Mr. Corlett's staff was 
Reginald Shirley Brooks, more often known as ' Shirley," 
or 'Peter Blobbs' — wittier son of a witty father, who 
succeeded Mark Lemon in the editorship of Pitneh — a 
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born humourist, a man of a frank, cheery, generous disf 
sition, and the readiest and rapidest writer I ever knew. 
Sydney Smith, Douglas Jerrold, and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, between them never let off wittier squibs than 
did poor dear old Shirley, who ' should have died here- 
after,' for his was an irreparable loss, and quite eclipsed 
the gaiety of independent journalism. He lacked strength 
of will and ' balance ' (like most of us) , and to these draw- 
backs was mainly due his untimely death. For he was 
one of that large army of mortals who possess but one 
enemy apiece in the world. 

Another genius and fellow-worker {though ' worker ' is 
hardly the word to use in his case) was Charles Cureton 
Rhys (' Chat,' ' The Pote ')> ^ Balliol man, coiisuU Jowctt, 
and a man for whom ' Jowler ' once prophesied an illus- 
trious career. A genius of scholarly instincts and refined 
taste, and a sportsman to the backbone, his prose closely 
resembled that of Major Whyte Melville — minus the some- 
what tedious moralizing — whilst some of his poetry was 
up to Laureate pitch. His translations from Horace 
never lost the style of the great Latin poet, and were 
eagerly sought after for high-toned journals and magazines. 
In fact, when in form, he was the very prince of poets. 
Unfortunately for literature, and himself, he was — Hke 
many other men of genius, and most of my dearest friends 
— an habitual roysterer. He was one of the old ' Hatchett'a' 
brigade, and one story he used to tell in connection with 
that once far-famed hostelry was vastly amusing. 

He was seated in the coffee-room at breakfast one after- 
noon — at Hatchett's, as at Lane's, Limmer's, and Long's^ 
in the olden days, weird meats were occasionally partal 
of at very uncertain hours — when he became aware o 
disturbance outside, in Piccadilly. Somebody in aa ujq 
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room was throwing down male garments to be scrambled 
for by the crowd. Poor ' Chat ' got up and walked to the 
window to get a closer view of the fun, which he was 
thoroughly enjoying. All of a sudden a dreadful fact 
[struck him. 

' 'Great heavens!' heexclaimed; ' those are wiy trousers ! 
And my new dress-suit, and — hi! I must stop this 
scramble." And upstairs he rushed, to find ' The Pride 
of Hatchetfs,' in the throes of delirium tremens, rapidly 
denuding the drawers of his neighbour of all wearing- 
apparel. 

William Farn Goldberg ('The Shifter") was also an 
Oxford man, a genius, and a roysterer. Like myself, he 
had in his turn played many parts. With no respect for 
the conventionalities of ' F. O,,' he refused to study the 
language of the Celestials preparatory to taking up an 
appointment in China, and became subsequently, in turn, 
a ' bear-leader,' an actor, an agent in advance, a journalist, 
and a club proprietor. For many years his name figured 
in the ' Forfeit List,' periodically issued by Messrs. 

'eatherby, for three sovereigns, the entrance fee for a 
.cehorse which he never saw in his life. The manager 
of the horse had, in the calmest manner in the world, 
shifted his liability on to the shoulders of ' The Shifter.' 

I fancy he was once a chorister in one of D'Oyly Carte's 
provincial companies, and he certainly appeared in the 
small part of a countryman in Stephens and Solomon's 
' Claude Duval ' at the Olympic ; and he afterwards, I think, 
■rent on tour with the same company. Before this he 
jIlBd done a few ' odd jobs ' for the Pink Un (a nickname 
for the paper had been found by that time), and he was 
subsequently appointed to the regular staif. Not that 
there was any regularity in the composition of the little 
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man. He could write funny copy when M' th' vein 
had not a scrap of reverence about him ; was one of tl 
best-known men east of St. James's Street, and help< 
to start the Pelican and National Sporting Clubs. F< 
a * little un ' he was a good and ' tricky ' fighter, and 1 
once floored an official over six feet high at Waterlc 
Station. The man, who was insolent, and had committc 
the first assault, was, in my own opinion, rightly server 
but the magistrate thought otherwise, and * The Shiftei 
narrowly escaped ' chowkee ' by paying a substantial fin 
He, too, died prematurely, and jested even on his deatl 
; bed. He was an enthusiastic student of the works < 

> Charles Dickens, and could reel off pages of the gr« 

j novelist from memory. On the very day of poor ' Litt 

i Willie's' death, upon his head being raised to a moi 

i comfortable position on the pillow, he whispered faint] 

to his brother : 
I * Tom Squod shakes up Grandfather Smallweed !' 

( Early in the eighties it occurred to me to supplemei 

I my income by giving private advice on racing matter 

^ The idea was first suggested by the liberal offer made m 

by a citizen of Manchester, at the time when I was coi 
tributing a weekly letter to Sketch, an illustrated week! 
then being conducted by Mr. Robert Williams, M.A 
! erstwhile tutor at the University of Oxford, and sul 

j sequently Barrister -at -Law, and leader-writer on (i 

succession) the Daily Telegraph and Standard. SkeU 
was floated with the money obtained by the sale of tk 
Examiner f of which Williams had been editor whilst tl 
paper belonged to Lord Rosebery, who subsequent! 
transferred it, as a gift, to his editor. 

My letter in Sketch was intentionally ill-spelt, illiterat 
and badly expressed, over the signature of 'Janias 
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(Janus), who was supposed to be a tout and evil-doer of 
the deepest dye. At the same time he 'found' a mar- 
vellous number of winners, and his 'tips' were greedily 
(ought after. The offer of the Mancunian was — in the 
vent of my sending him periodical selections — to give 
le 25 per cent, of his winnings, rendering me a weekly 
ccount. Against the advice of Mr, John Corlett — who 
verred that he had never met a native of Manchester who 
did not want at least eighteenpence as change out of a 
shilling — I accepted the offer. But as he lost £10 the 
very first week, through Bird of Prey being beaten half 
the length of a walking-stick in a hurdle-race at Kempton 
Park, the Mancunian would take no more advice from 
me, candidly confessing that he did not intend to lose by 
bis transactions ! 

Not discouraged, however, I determined to pursue the 
experiment, and having engaged a small office over a 
hatter's shop (Walker's) in Shoe Lane, and made arrange- 
ments to be supplied with special information by the best 
tout in Newmarket, I blossomed forth as 'Old Solomon," 
and offered to supply occasional selections for a fixed sum 
per week. As I advertised the excellence of my intentions 
in the Sporting Times and Bird o' Freedom only, without 
being asked to pay for my advertisements, my expenses were 
t very heavy, amounting to about £6 a week only. In 
Siose days there was far more betting amongst the upper 
lod middle classes than at present, when the 'bucket 
bop,' as a medium for speculation, is far more popular 
iXceptwith the 'groundlings') than the betting-ring. My 
iients were, for the most part, well-to-do men, and as I 
i to send them a sufficiency of winners (one horse 
Illy per race), both ' Box and Cox ' were satisfied. I used 
b attend all the principal race-meetings in those days, and 
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\- . 

when prevented from leaving town was represented by 

I ' agent, an experienced racing-man, who for the most p 

j ! adopted the selections which I wired to him, only alteri 

them in case of late intelligence which he could trust. 

If all my other speculations had turned out as well 

the *01d Solomon' venture, I should have been bet 

pleased. I managed to secure a nice little clientele^ a 

although they had some * bad ' weeks, they had not mi] 

• ' cause to grumble at ill-luck. One week is especia 

. < worthy of mention — the Doncaster September week, i8i 

I had nearly thirty people to wire to each day, and tl 

duly received the winners of all the principal races at 1 

meeting : Lawminster (Great Yorkshire Handicap), Lai 

well (Champagne Stakes), The Lambkin (St. Lege 

Leeds (Portland Plate), and King Monmouth (Prince 

Wales's Nursery Handicap). Of these Langwell starl 

at 10 to I, The Lambkin 9 to i, Leeds 5 to 2, a 

King Monmouth 5 to i. I fancy this was a * record * 

' tipping.' 

My next venture was purely a literary one. Hav 

\ . inherited a few — a very few — thousand pounds, I loci 

I about me for a suitable investment, and found — Sod 

\ What I lost will be stated in the next, and last, chapte: 

i < 

i I 
I I 

1 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



VENTURES. 



; DEVOUTLY hope, and should imagine, that my friend 
ftthe present proprietor of Society has had more pleasant 
ixperiences of that high-toned journal than befell myself. 
I purchased the property from a City gentleman — who a 
year or two subsequently got into serious trouble with the 
Bank of England — for £600, having, of course, previously 
examined the books, and seen that the concern bade fair to 
become a 'going' one. Without being a heaven-bom 
accountant, I could see from the figures in those books 
that the concern was just on the balance, i.e., that it 
showed a small profit one week, and an insignificant loss 
another. That the circulation had been slowly going up 
was also manifest, as also that there had been a steady 
increase in the number of advertisements. 
I Ah me I I was a fair young lambkin then in knowledge 
■of the newspaper trade. 

I was not long in finding out a little more about adver- 
tisers and canvassers. In the first place, it struck me that 
my manager was disbursing every week an undnly large sum 
in the way of 'commission ■ to these canvassers, who, in 
every case, were being paid, in advance, commission on 
lole order. This struck nie as being such a one- 
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sided system — for it was very far from a certainty that I 
should benefit in the slightest degree by the advertise- 
ments — that I gave strict orders that this one-sided system 
should cease. And, in the second place, upon my calling 
in a friendly expert, he at once offered to bet me any 
reasonable odds that two-thirds of these advertisements 
would never be paid for. As a certain amount of credit 
had been allowed by my predecessor, I could not demand 
payment until the time had expired ; and it was not 
encouraging in the interim to listen to stories as to the 
wiles of bogus canvassers, some of whom I was told would 
not stop at forgery as long as there was a chance of 
obtaining commission. 

By way of saving expenses, I soon determined to have 
the publication of my paper 'jobbed ' — t.^., I took the job 
to an habitual publisher, who, for a weekly consideration, 
undertook to bring out the paper, supply the trade, and 
collect all accounts, except those for advertisements, which 
I was privileged to collect myself. He was, and is, an 
excellent man, and we are still friendly ; but the effect of 
this arrangement was somewhat tantalizing for myself. 
It was a case of ' hope deferred,' as I only got a return of 
the sales once a month. And the first return had quite a 
galvanic effect ; I fairly jumped as I realized that during 
that month I had lost 3^200. The next month there was 
a deficiency of only jf 100 ; and in my joy I ordered a new 
suit of clothes, and invited a friend to luncheon at 
Romano's. But I had evidently made a serious mistake 
in becoming the owner of this high-toned, but unattractive 
journal ; and before the end of the third month I had con- 
eluded to sell the concern for what it would fetch. 

With a scheme on the part of my editor to float a com- 
pany to carry on the business of disseminating our senti- 
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fments and philosophy I was at first disposed to agree — 
until interviewed by the proposed solicitor to the company. 
We did not advertise the venture, but sent circulars by 
post to all who had filled up coupons in order to compete 
for the ^5 prize which was given away weekly to the 
winner in some species of ' skill competition.' The names 
and addresses of the competitors had been posted every 
week in a ledger, and many thousands of circulars were 
despatched. Then called upon me the solicitor, a nice- 
looking gentleman, with a pince-nez ; and he expressed 
himself as most sanguine as to the ultimate floating 
I of the company. And then he took off the pince-nez, 
KCoughed twice, and, drawing his chair closer to mine, 
^remarked : 

' I shall — ahem 1 — for preliminary expenses, require a 

[ small — ahem ! — cheque for, say, one hundred and ' 

This was the last straw — or, rather, the last but one. 
' Mot another oat I not one farthing more,' I cried, 
I 'will I expend on the accursed thing. Good-moming, 
ir.' 
Eventually, for a consideration, I assigned the copyright 
Ito the editor, who, I fancy, did not make a profit over the 
■ deal. And the next issue of the paper was published at 
I the risk of a personal friend of my colleague on the Pinh 
Vn, ' The Shifter," who, however, with his capitalist, did 
not remain interested in the venture for long. 

And the company ? Whether the solicitor received his 
preliminary cheque, either the whole or in part, I am to 
this day unaware ; neither have 1 been at especial pains 
to find out. A die was cut for the seal of the corporation, 
and an office taken, but that company never went to 
allotment. The sum of £10,000 was asked for from the 
public to enable the concern to be carried 00, but meagre 
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as was that sum, the public responded with no moi 
libeiai olifer than one of ihrce sovereigns. 

The back debts — mainly for advertisements — amoun 
to about £200, and I put in a chartered accountaot I 
collect as much as he could of this sum. I never saw him 
again for six months, and then J called at bis ofRce. In 
the interim he had been very busy travelling up and down 
the kingdom on the debtor-hunt, and he seemed to have 
expended quite a little fortune in County Court sum- 
monses, but as for solid cash, he had collected barely 
enough to pay his own expenses out of pocket. After 
half a minute's reflection, it struck me that were he to 
pursue this debtor-hunt much further, he would, at the 
end of the next six months, be sending me in a bill ; so I 
shook the chartered accountant warmly by the hand, 
thanked him, told him not to waste any more money on 
railway fares and Government stamps, and bade him 
adieu. I then and there consigned the collection of the 
back debts to the Evil One — in case he might be able to 
spare the time — and I have ever since been trying to forget 
that my name has been registered at Somerset House as 
the proprietor of a paper which cost me more than £"1,200 
to run for one quarter of a year. I might have bought a 
Derby winner injuiuro, or gone in for the scientific breeding 
of blood-stock with that capital. 

And yet the very next year found me with a new venture 
in contemporary literature — although some might deny the 
claims of my new and original bantling to literature. It 
was innate obstinacy, coupled with that unwillingness to 
acknowledge defeat which has ever characterized the 
Briton, which induced me to start a daily sheet (or circular) 
in connection with the turf. I resolved to give the public 
' a long-felt want,' and iht idea of this I had worked < 
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^■m my own mind carefully and deliberately for some months 
^Bbeforehand. I expended nearly £ioo in preliminary ad- 
^Bvertising, engaged offices on a Brst-tioor, nearly opposite 
^^ the South Eastern Railway Station, at Charing Cross, 
and but a few doors from the teIep;raph-office. I had 
made arrangements with a professional turfite to send me 

I early wires from the scene of action, details as to morning 
igellops, the weather, and the state of the race-track, as 
well as selections for that day's races, with the probable 
•tarters for each race, and the names of the previous day's 
runners who had been sent back to their training quarters. 
I also made arrangements to get the latest London betting 
on the day's events despatched from one of the clubs by a 
' runner,' to my printers, Messrs. Johnson, of St. Martin's 

»Lane, whose works were handy to my offices. The day's 
race programme was given in the circular, together with 
the selections of the prophets for the previous day, to 
show the fallibility of other soothsayers. A few smart 
paragraphs filled up the little paper, which was aptly 
named the Latest. 
The first number was published on Monday, March 25, 
^^ i88g, at i p.m. I had been very particular that every- 
^Kjtfaing should work smoothly at the outset, had carefully 
^Btev-ised the proofs, seen that my assistants, who were to 
^^ sell the sheet across the counter at the nominal price 
of one shilling, were well provided with change, had 
warned a sergeant of police to have a couple of constables 
in readiness on the pavement outside, in the event of a 
riot, and had pasted up posters in the outer passage and 
on the stairway, inscribed ' Please keep to the right.' 
On the previous Saturday some hundreds of youths had 
patrolled the princip:tl thoroughfares distributing hand- 
pbills, attired in what the contractor alleged to be 'jockey 
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costume;' and although some of the jackets might ali 
have done duty as bedquilts, or even coalsacks, thei 
youths, as they slouched along the gutters, certain) 
created a certain amount of excitement, if not of expe< 
tation. 

Somehow or other, there was no ugly rush on the fin 
day of publication. Early in the afternoon I let the bal 
frozen constables go in order to attend to more legitimal 
and more urgent business. Out of 1,000 printed copi< 
of the Latest, but seven were sold that Monday. Nea 
day we did somewhat better, and on the Wednesday (tfc 
Lincolnshire Handicap day) there was a terrifying cu 
culation of thirty-six. Still this was not paying businesi 
The long-felt want was ' dweUing ' in its stride. Whi 
was to be done ? And echo answered, * Reduce 
expenses." 

With this object the circular was brought out in a 
form. There was evidently no necessity that it shoul 
be printed, I, or my assistant, was perfectly capable < 
pulling 100 copies of the selections and probable startei 
for each race, within the course of an hour or so, on tb 
' cyclostyle,' a very handy apparatus for making copies i 
multiple, which I had used, as ' Old Solomon,' for th 
purpose of my weekly letters. So to the cyclostyle I n 
verted, and the public began to flock. 

My expenses were still pretty heavy — what with ren 
wages, and advertising in the sporting papers at the rai 
of about fourpence a word. But I added another item I 
the wages list shortly after the opwning week, in tfc 
shape of a messenger. After considerable deliberation i 
to what form said messenger should take — whether smai 
page-boy, commissionaire, negro, Red Indian, Kaffir, t 
giant — 1 decided upon the last-named form, and i 
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:tised in the Daily Telegraph for a giant, who would receive 
iberal wages, and have but few hours in which to toil. 

Next morning the collection of 'freaks' assembled in 
the outer office, on the staircase, and on the pavement 
outside would have gladdened the heart of a circus- 
proprietor. Not only giants had attended the rendezvous, 
but dwarfs, living skeletons, objects on crutches, legless 
cripples, and a blind man with a dog. I was not long in 
selecting what I wanted from the heap — a young man 
.Surho pleaded that he was of Scandinavian extraction, a 
veritable son of Anak, at least six feet seven inches in 
height- The uniform, which I had purchased at an 
Israelitish outfitter's, fitted him like a glove, and he 
seemed proud to wear it. No wonder! This was the 
uniform : 

A brand-new Russian soldier's tunic, green, of superfine 
material — one of a large stock which the clothier had 
".probably bought cheap, and out of the price of which 

ime rascally Muscovite quartermaster had cheated his 
Government — double-breasted, with the stamp of the 
double-eagle on the buttons, lined throughout, A pair of 
cherry-coloured overalls specially made to my order, with 
a double stripe of yellow down the sides, a uniform-belt 
and pouch {to carry handbills and letters in), with last, 
but by no means least, a Grenadier's bearskin (of the 

Lttern of 1854) adorned with a huge tambour-major's 
lume. To the front and back of the tunic were sewn 
pieces of white cloth, diamond-shape, embroidered on 
each, in red lettering, being the legend, ' The Latest.' 

' Goliath,' who had previously borrowed half a sovereign 
ir the purchase of a new pair of boots, duly appeared the 
illowing Saturday, got into his uniform — leaving his own 

tthes on the floor of the dressing-room — and started out 
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on his rounds. He looked truly picturesque. It was 
glorious spring morning, and the occasion of a meet of tl 
coaches in Hyde Park. Thither I had directed my giai 
to wend his way, and thither I ' shadowed ' him, aboot 
hundred yards off. Strange to say, he created no vei 
great sensation, although I much question if the citizei 
of London had ever seen a more picturesque peepsho^ 
Eluding the vigilance of the police — or possibly they too 
him for a foreigner of distinction — he paraded up ao 
down Rotten Row. Thence he returned to headquarter 
changed into his own clothes, received one day's wage 
and departed, after a civil adieu. And from that hour t 
this I have never again beheld that Scandinavian, the ne^ 
boots, or the half-sovereign. 

My next giant was an old soldier, of Hibernian desceni 
who refused point-blank to don the bearskin. So I pui 
chased a solah-topee (mushroom-shaped) from the hattc 
hard by, and started him off route-marching. At a late 
hour I had to forcibly drag him out of a tap-room not fei 
off, after his third fight. He had posted the whole of hi 
handbills in an orderly-box in the Strand, and was truci] 
lent, if not abusive. He was of too warlike a nature fo 
his work, and I gave him a holiday at once. I had seven 
other giants — all more or less frauds — until I got hold of 
really useful, respectful man. He also was an Irishmac 
and had also been a soldier, but he was of a peaceable dis 
i position, and kept tolerably sober. 

In the meantime trade was fairly good, and in additioi 
to selling over the counter and despatching wires to cus 
tomers at a distance, we were supplying some of th 
sporting newsagents with a quire or two apiece daily 
And just about Derby time — or a little later— occurred thi 
second visit to England of His Most Superb Majesty th 
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Shah of Persia. He made a trip to the City one morning, 
and as the streets were congested, and guardsmen and 
policemen lined the roadway, we had not many customers 
that day. But ' light refreshments ' were served to those 
who did honour us with a visit. Ail of a sudden it occurred 
to me that it would be a graceful act on my part to present 
the Shah with a choice bouquet of blooms. These were 
purchased across the way by my giant, who subsequently 
donned full uniform — including the plumed bearskin — and 
stood at attention, just behind the police. Just as the 
Royal equipage came into sight I gave the giant a push, 
and he went through the ranks into the roadway. The 
carriage was stopped, and the bouquet presented with a 
military salute. Smiles, bows, and the royal party pro- 
ceeded on its way, amid the cheers of the multitude. I 
had omitted to mention that attached to that floral offering 

I was a neatly-emblazoned card, containing full particulars 
BS to the merits and terms of the Latest. 
At the end of that year I received notice to quit from 
my landlord. There had been no complaints (not even 
from the Shah), but he had decided to install a buyer and 
seller of old postage-stamps in my place, I had not done 
badly out of the venture — in fact, I had not risked much 
capital therein — but, convinced that business would ' drop' 
in a new neighbourhood, 1 sold the concern, furniture, 
cyclostyle, and everything — except the giant, who got 
another engagement — to my senior assistant. 
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Many other adventures and enterprises could be told, 
but it is perhaps better to close my autobiography without 
doing so. An anticlimax, whether in history or on the 
stage, is always to be avoided ; and my main object in 
.writing this book was to give my troublous experiences in 
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India (garbled versions of which have already been 
in full, and with as little offence as possible. 

Some tea years ago, in a mess ante-room at Alden 
I was relating my tale of ' The Deserter, and what 
did to him,' in brief, to some yotrtig officers in my 
regiment, and the narrative was frequently intemi 
with exclamations of terror, and such remarks as, ' 
couldn't do that now, my dear fellow ;' ' Couldn't c 
now I' 

I couldn't. It is also equally certain that with 
experience gained in thirty years I should not attein[ 
test the forbearance of the military authorities in the s 
way. Mine was a ' record ' offence^wluch did nor' 'a 
whipping.' I will say no more. m.-oC^-^^ M-f" 
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For twelve years Mr. Lane has been engaged in popuUrixing, by his 
Church lectures, the history of the National Church of England. This 
volume is indispensable to clergymen and others who desire to give 
popular lectures on Church History. The lantern slides to accompanv 
the lectures are supplied by the Church Committee for Church Deft 



LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA 
HOLLAND. 



Selected and Edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

This book has the charm of a collection of letters written, wilh 1 

thought but to please, convey affection, help or console, by a pereon 

gifted with sympathy, and of a nature of rare distinction. The writei 

has also the power of style, the inmost soul of literature. 






J 



New Books and Announcements. 



IHew Wolume of Zbc Sportsman'e Xibrar?. 

THE CHASE, THE TURF, AND THE 
ROAD. 

By NIMROD. 

Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Ban., M.P. 

With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author by D, Maclise, R.A., and 
' with Coloured Photogravure and ocher Plates from the original Illustra- 
tions by Alken, and several reproductions of old Portraits. 

Large 8vo., handsomely bound, 15s. Also a Large- Paper Edition, 
limited to 100 copies, Two Guineas net. 

This Edition is based on the 6rst Edition of Apperley's famous work; 
Aiken's Plates will be reproduced to their original siz^ and it may 
confidently be claimed that it forms the finest Edition of the book yel 
published. 

For earlier volumes of ' The Sportsman's Library,* see pp. 1 3 and 1 8 
of thia catalogue. 

A MINGLED YARN. 

(Nathaniel Gubbins), 



1 vol., large crown 8vo., las. 6d. 

This volume is the candid record of a life full of varied experiences. 
The author, with a wealth of anecdote and a tare fund of cynical 
humour, gives some account of his school-days, a vivid narrative of the 
years he spent as a lieutenant in the Queen's service in India, of 
existence in a cholera camp and in a Burmese gaol. Under the 
pseudonym of ' Nathaniel Gubbins ' he is widely known as a sporting 
journalist, and no small portion of the work is devoted to the history 
^ and stories of the racecourse. 




STUDIES ON MANY SUBJECTS^ 

By S. H. REYNOI-rJS. 

One vol., demy Svi 

The late Rev. SamuDl FCarvey Reynolds was a scholar of ExeM 
College, Oxford, and a Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College atu 
Vicar of East Ham from 1871 to 1893. He was the author of 'Th< 
Rise of the Modem European System,' and edited Bacon's ' Essays 
and Selden's ' Table Talk ' for the Clarendon Press. He wrote for th« 
Times from 1873 lo 1896, and died in February, 1897. These studaei 
deal with a number of economic, political, and critical subjec 



NEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION. 



POULTRY-KEEPING 

($8 an 3niuBfre for Sarmcrs an& Coffostte. 

By EDWARD BROWN, F.L.S. 

Fully Illustrated by Ll'dlow. 

I vol., demy 410., cloth, 6s, 

The continued popularity and demand for this work has justified 1 
new edition, wlncli has been thoroughly re-cast and revised by tht 
author. 

■ . . . We are glad 10 welcome the nppcaiancc of an ucellenl volume by Mr. Edward 
Krown. The aulhor ha^ acquired so solid a repalBlion In oaaoeclioo wilh rhi* Mbjooi 
ihalnny praise olbii work uuipeifluous.* — Morning Post, 

'Mr. Browaisoneof ourbeil-kaownand most capable experti. and hehu herepreaenteii 
the fruits of his wide knowledge aad eiperience ia. perhaps, thit niMl omTuI lona they 
could have lakea. . . . Htsbookit, indeed, a IhoiQUghly practical and Dusiwotlhjreahle 
la ponltiy Id heilth and disease : and whether a dOKo hens be tept or a hundrad, K will 
be their owner*! own fault if, with Mr. Brown's ex(»l!ent mnnuiil at hood, ibey fall ta. 
derive profit from their slock. '^t Jama'i Goullt. ^ 



New Books and Atmouncemmts. 



moxU of fiction. 

RECENTL Y PUBLISHED. 

THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 

By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
AulktT of The Strtn SUffen 0/ Efihtsta,' tU. 

One vol., crown Svo., 6s. 

Fijih EdUien. 



' Wg dopsir of giving 10 tbou who hive not read Ihii bautirul romann in sdniuau impmiiaii si 
the daJiacy utd wi«y of it^ portmituroi tho fccabiKV, bbflety, mnd diidacUDa of la divocos* *>ad 
du poicnani iomt udtod In tbe fononet of cha leading ^.^Mu^ujtrrrHmr. In [h« wboltnon of 
' — ' T no Diora pjctnroqiia Royal flgurt Ihu thu of Gmtivn u ht !■ 

ore nH, ibe book hu to a yi^ii" -^---i -._ .. -■. ...... 

ul. ud uUl undB lbs (pad ol 



eoDtffliitiortiT iet»« »• know of no niara pjctnroqiia ., _ . 

Uiubad by Miia Coltridcc. Above nil, ibe book hu to a ttuiu exccplioful dcfrec ihe qulUy t 

■luuur. Fnih Ina a» penual, and uUl undn iba (pad of lu auk. v« an bio *- 

Sdniaaiiii'- •-'—-' ' -■-» -■ ■- "-i— -- ■ — ■ "-■ "— — ■-■^-.-j 



I 



___ _„ , „ ._ .0 Oupin in a review of hL - . r- 

woraat " Hau off, fvntliraen I A cQDiui." ' — Sp-KimXar, 

■Omar Uw very n» noveli vhicb yield M nuch pleatore ihii iialniniiitifl 
Cotvidfe't quality a that of peffectljr onginai brilliancy ih ranujitic DarraliQn, t 
plaod and ipiritad, fall of isloqr mlhoat heaviness and luxury, cornel, 'ipid. 
tediont RKBich of " the vord,' or piacioiiiy. Her imaKinatiaa n wonderiully rv 
moAenu, cobnir. form, atno^ibere, ata ail Mt and coaveycd in ber pictum, 
□unKrodl, and ar« oavcr tedioua.* — Tima. 

' One of the devercM biuorical noveli of laic ytmn.'—CilmUmrt. 

■ 1 iia boM ihina to Uy, b.it m^Sfl/rem 
We deiire 10 ■relcomc thii fuchwdni be 

qny-uded nittufvof lb* Swedi^ mDaarrh, (ha cham 

^, _.^, __,-._____ ^ hit ubdauDted valour, aietelfunh viihikill andcon^ 

Oileridge haa done very veil indeed.' — Pmity CAmtKit. 



IL 



PAUL MERCER. 

By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDFRLEY. 
Aulher ef ' Sttffun Rtmart.' 

One vol., crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

■ Will be wclconed by all Ihe biroe number of nadm irhn tnioyed the ume aulhec't "5l 
Rtnan." Mr. Adderky niy, perhin, be reunled « Ihe neucsl [eptocDUlive of C 
Kinnley In Bodeni ChrioiaD Sackiiuii. — Ai"> Clirtitkli. 

' Mr. Addiriey *Tite> » mil when he pleaatt, and bit inch u eye Ihr humnir ad (br thai 
that lilerdBra ■)■■ alnoit inrdie him even (o<h( ncveil I'deofan old charch.'— >M«imria 

' Kitubiu •!] Ihe hiIbh iliKenty, <1h hDmonr. ami the bopeful ideailim irhidi Eavt to " Snphan 
" - "-- "iteml and eharni. We hope thai iu leaden may be nutnbeied by thouumdi, — CAwicA 




THE SON OF 



By EDWARD McNULTY, 

Author of ' Mislher O'/fyan,' iK. 

One vol., crovn 8vo., 6s. 

*A remaTkably clever representation of Irish life . . 
... A work o( abilit)', and it will gi^e: keen cnjojmen 
Ihe Irish character.-— /'ort Mall G^strte. 

'An excellent Irish story. The hook is full of tinoMledge of Irish character, and 
allogelher it is a welcome relier from the ordiaat; run of novels.' — Standard. 

' It is lon^ since we have leod an Irish aloiy eo consislently well wrillen as Ihia, 
:o the end, and its humour b racy ol thteaW—Cloigsiai Herald. 



JOB HILDRED. 

(^ttiai an!» Carpcnfer. 

By Dr. RICHARDS. 

Edited by Ellen F. Pinskmt. 

Author of 'JtHHy't Cast,' ' fU Pltutftr Jitftnlam*,' elt. 

One vol., crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

' A f!Ood pece ot work. Il is original ; il impnsses Ihe reader as a genui 
Lady Eliiabeth is bd adtninble skelch, and Sully Hildred [9 veiy nearly b i 
proud ol. ' — Guardian. 

' Mrs. Plnsrnt poiseAea Ihe power of feeling wilh and for her charocleis in 
and combines wllh it the rare mcuhy of telling her story in simple and charming stylt". 



ill sreally JnerrBse hi 



minfk-im Dailji P 



NETHERDYKE. 

By R. J. CHARLETON, 
Author of * ifewiaille Tewn^ tli. 



One voL, 1 



1 8va, 6s. 



■"Neilienlyke"isfiiiland foremost an adventure 5iory, and is UDquotlonably a 
.obe reckoned among the best of itc class. Mr. Charlelon is an cxcelleDt an' 
larrHlor.' — N/wcslli Lt<'dfr. 

■ TheEtlrring times of Ihe '45 ore adniinbly chronicled. '—/Thhi/m Adtitrliirr. 

■The narr»tite of llie enrnls is grapbjc and effective.' — Frttman' s Jmruai. 



■Will 



e appreciated by boys and all lovers of stirring » 



s.'—£oitirit Jijtfwft) 



New Booh and Announcements, 



WBorRs of Iblstot? aii6 Siograpb? Hcccntl? 
IPubllebe^. 

THIRD EDtrtOK. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE 
VERE. 

In one volume, demy )ivo., with Ponrail, i6s. 



appearinff, ■ [n4D of rvspoiuible LeiiuJe^ of iKriQUt thoUKl^Lt ot frave duUs, of hlfh miiK 



R briik undis of cFunc 



appeal lo oumv fvmpalhie&i Hnoiuhl» polliicitl, kodaJ. Ijieroi 

tnihnr enlnved iho ifltiniAU fnemlsfaif of Cnidiavl Newmtr- 

idbI and iqler&linff itdeUgba od Ihe cbajactEf an 
" Recollectioat " ctf late y***^ if any, fumk^ ^ 



I 

1 

L 



ttciuut of eacn « iiH*fl ainm 

''good huinoar and »od Kiue, and one which no reader will wuli la Li 

Mr- Aubrey de Vere hailong had an "audience fil though feWj" u] 

vnlncne will be a poifil of imprt^l bolb for IhtMe who k(»w and vaiui 



A nmarkable book, Iblf of good huiri 
VD oncB ho hai lalcicn it up- Mr, '~^ 

appaininn of the proBni vnlna: 






THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 

OF THE 

RT. HON. JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK, 

Q.C., M.P. 

Edited by ROBERT EADON LEADER. 

With two Portraits, demy 8to., i6s. 

* The potiticil ttniDElflt m which Roebuck took a prominent pan have paucd into hiiluty- 
Nevenhelesa. tbii book it welcome, ll \* a tnbArikatia' and HTDLdnvnt ciintiibatiEtn id Ihe Liter 
r Puliamentary Iwicnpli;. Mr \jea&st hai liane hi> woiii wed, and Roebuck the men u w 
«ebuck Ihc Pferliamcntanu it made loitand cMariy before the miod'a eye.'-^/tffo< 

' Mf- Ldeader it to be cdbei Lalaled on (he ability with which be hat catried through what ivuhl 
sen a luM tabotiout ta^ He ha* given n«H only the recoiti of a refnaikibLe man. bnl a val 
ielon of Ibo tmikiiig of our Patliameniary lyilem.'— W*™iii(f /"«/. 

' Mr. LaAer bu done a |ood work : he hai pcadiKcd br ihe pablk a lifelike portnli of a m 
life ptiblic \aui ~SlirgiM TtUcmt*- 




loved Miu Clough will fe 

bsen IcTl oul vhich could help 10 mnke a rare an 

by IboK who would Saia have known her betler,'- 

ir Is ttiMOughljr worthy of its subjei . 
reader. A immplieaied siory has been clearly and simply lold ; . 
drawn with rare tact and sympathy. '—Sfeaitr. 
' Miss B. Clough has unfalded with Biagular discretion, cle 
history of an imponanl insiilulion, and the personaUly of a 



ROME 



THE MIDDLE OF THE 
WORLD. 



By ALICE GARDNER, 

Leeluter in History al Kcwnham College ; 
Auliar ef ' Fritnds tf Ihi Oldin Time,' 



With IlIustrationG and Map. 

' Miss Gardner's book 
.lerESting 

' ' apostos) 



the Emperor Julian reconciled many leadeis to 
' ' 'lad previoi ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
she addresses a younger ai 



InlerEstiDg personality of which they had previously heard little beyond ihe opprobiii 

"apostasy.' In her present voluraf -'■- --'-" ■"'- 

much svldcr subject she displays ibe 



.gof 
„ . . Gardner 

what youthful pntienceand attention are, and hei method of nppealinj; to Ihe iniagi- 
Etuon by a series of strotiely-Unc^ plinures will probably do more to make Roman hisloiy 
living thing to children than serrinl dates and a philosophical argiuneni of causes «nd 



FAITH WHICH WORKETH BY LOVEJ 

a Seimon pceacbeo after tbc funeral of tbe prlnccM A«s, 
S)ucbces or Cecil. 

By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 

AnIhM- ef • Tht .Vrmaria 0/ Dait HaU. 

Bound in vellum, is. net. 



New Books and Announcnmnts. 



I 

\ 



WotfiB fn (General Xttcrature an^ art. 

RECENTI-Y PUBLISUHV. 
DeiUeUtd by Spedal Permission io Her Majesty the Queen. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. 

(J^n ^ecdunf of (BfaoB ®nnSnigi(PtBstf0 in (gngfaitb from (£aif){ j 
Z\mti to (gt mi of fQe (gigStuiitg Cenfurg. 
With Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during ihc s 
period, Original Documents, etc. 

By ALBERT HARTSHORNE, 

Fellow <if the Sociely of Antiqauies. 

Illustrsited by nearly 70 full-page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the besl 

style of Lithc^aphy, and several hundred outline Illustrations in the 

text. Super royal 4to, , price Three Guineas net 

' It would be difficult 10 ovcrsitinule ibc nlua ofibKbodi Io ihg coUiclor. It would bs bulK*nIV 
pniH M iw« IbM thin bM)i ■> ■ ooble quarto. Ii i> that uhI mucb more. With iti bundTuI typi. 
mmple Bu^m uhI huuriou paper, luhutidrailftoftlloiiustjoiu, nutiyorilieai wholt-pifleLitboEraplu 
ofMRndooil KMrit. il itaranediniilyfinEeiKiniiliDf tTpocrsphy, vhiliiu balf-vtllDm biudnic u 
in Mlainbli kofnnt with lb* on uid uue wbkhhubMn bviihed upon IbciauAai.'^SIamibr^ 
' Aa trnporuiu contribaiiaa to tbe library of the Krioia vntiqavy and oallectar-'— TTiKKt- 
' Hr. Htitlbama hw bcu (ernmUc in Bmiing a subject Bboiil which literally nothing wu Ic- „, 
even b);innild.becaniioi«eur>,»nii hchuiiMn id the hei|hio(bi> opportunity b a woaderfiil wtj 
A foniiifbEuo Ibe collector of old EnElEih Glaues wki worVing Tii datlcaeid.- - - ■ lo-day nicfa a 
collecur hu bnl Io bemme the pottneoi of ihit anisplDoot qiiano and the whole lequencE ef ctaii- J 
nukin|,notont)rin Enelandbul on tbeCanlineni, (rom ' ' ' '-•-■--- - 

' No BKKtf uioptuwu monoffrspb oo any uli&tic tub 
Hamhonie'iTalunie.'^H'ulDuiiifrrCu'f'r. 



a puUiihed ibU yeu than Mr. I 



THE CHIPPENDALE PERIOD IN 
ENGLISH FURNITURE. 

By K. WARREN CLOUSTON. 

With 2O0 Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy 4ta, handsomely bound. One Guinea, ncL 



» lechnical (or Iba PbOiitini 



iSTphiliM 



riched with niuktralioDb which will be of Great vaTue to coLl4c1ui 
L It filUadiftinct gap in the annals dT art. and that in a vam 
n learch of enlightenment.' —0«.Vr Tlltrntfk. 

iniuiui. with it! ODaUlHHnitlaBldlamingly drawn by the author and 
:li*tlr mltlen hiuonr ol a nnaarkible artiUK moienwnl and 
hae done hit wnrli tborDuthly vail, and bu prvduoeJ a book 

Mndeat of Ibc blAtory of furmEDrv, but (□ evctf ' 



Mr. Edward AmoU^s List. 



SECOND EDITION, 

STYLE. 

By WALTER RALEIGH, 

Profeuor of English Literature at Univenily College, Liverpool ; 

Anther ef ' ttotirrt Imtis SlrvetisBfi,' tit. 

One vol., crown 8vo., s^- 



woithf ol all praise. A modd treall&e on a 
Mall GavlU. 

' Id onr judgment Mr. Ralejgb'i volume o 
nentlj interesting and siggestive book. 



mBSlerpiece, where the men before hfm, 
Hclcvei studies. His ingenuity of tboujibt, 
lis pnideni counsel and wise suggestion are 
lost dllficull and important Ihenic' — PaU 



ye ciilidsni and fruiltul suggestion as il is ihroughoul lively aad 



Style" is an amazingly good and prc-emi- 

.... ^ „ _ _ note treatment of his subject is vigorous, 

loanly, and most senrible. — Sftaiir. 
• As brimful of discemlag er"'-' — 
inspiriting.' — SI. Janus's Gaa... 

' Mr. Raleigh's volume is the fruil of much rendingand more ihinkiag. ll is informed by 

Ibe Inie literary spirit ; it is full of wisdom, indlningnow and then to paradox ; and It is 

gay with qualDUeues and uneipecled epfglami ' 

' A tasdnatlng tittle idlimte.'—Sfeclalor. 



BALLADS OF THE FLEET, 



By RENNELL ROOD, C.B., C.M.G. 
One vol., crown 8vo., cloth, 6s, 



I 



' Mr. Rodd's ballads as a whole : 
Macaulay's " ^," and something I 

" The verse is lull of colour and 
without noise or brag."— Z>flj/)' Chi 

' Many-sided in its charm, no le:' 



h a high level of ac 

•I than Macaulay's rhetoric.'— y.i//3fo// Gawtu. 

lation and hne feeling ; simple withal, and vigtwova 



Tli« ha- 
-PaUMati 



.ppeal. ' — Slandurd- 

MORE BEASTS 
(FOR WORSE CHILDREN). 

By H. B. and B. T. E., 
Aulhen of ' The Bad Child's Boat ef Stalls.' 

One voL, 4to., 3s. 6d. 

new continent rn ihe uorld ( 



I 



— tValmfaittr BtiijftI, 



Books of Travel, Sport, mi A dvmture. i 



^be Sportsman's Xfbrarie, 

Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
TWO RECENT VOLUMES. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. 

By the HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 

With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original Illustrations by Johh 

Leech, and several Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. H, 

Jalland. 

Large Svo., handsomely bound, 155. Also a Large-Paper Edition, 
limited 10 200 copies, Two Guineas net. 

'The Isust addilion 10 the sumptuous " SponimBD's Libraiy " li here reproduced with 
nil pouible aid riom Ihe priolei and biDder, with illuElralioDi Irom the pendli of Leech 
and G. H. Jalland.'— C/oif, 

The Hon. Gianlley F. Bukeley had one ^real quality of Ihe mianleHr. Hl( self- 
tcvelationa and displip ol vaniiy are delighthiL'— TVjpmj. 



THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE. 

^Vith Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and 9 Photogravure Plates ol 
the original Illustrations. 

Large 8vo., handsomely bound, 155. Also a Large- Paper Edition, 
limited to 100 copies, Two Guineas net. 



' Among Ihe works publiihcd in conBcclioD with field sports in Scotland, none probably 
hxve txcn more sought afler than those ol Williun Scrope. and alihoueb published mote 
ihui (jfty years ago, they are Mill as (re^ as ever, full of pleasant anecdoie. and valuable 
for the many practical hints which they convey (o incxpeilenced spoiumni.' — FhU, 

' ludged by Ihe nandaid ol kuttng popularity, and by certain subtle qualitic* that 
lujjie Its pages Inletesthig to those who have lead Ibem often. William Scrope'i enlettnlo- 
log ouiaUve of doer-aialking in the forest of AihoU must lake high rank among vork:> on 




lAA 



Mr. Edward Arnold's List. 



IDolumee of Sport, travel an^ B^vcnture. 

KBCENTLY PUBLISHED. 

BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD. 

^n (^ccounf of fflc Qgenin ^TfcbiHon. 

By R. H. BACON, Commander R.N. 

Illustrated by W. H. Ovebknd. 

In one voiume, demy 8vo., 75. 6d. 



hccipcditiop, andhupcrwnalreoonlDdlwtid. 






on Oloabo, of the fighting in ... 
oT tbcUMTon of faumui ucHfii 
and KCsnte.'— 0«^ Mail. 

'Shonldbe md not onlyhyllioK who cue rgradnnlun, but iil» 
II HdlBcalt buihiHt (puce loiiveanyiden orihe linking my Conimi 
■ad Criuli oT Ihe eampaign vividly before Ihe iMder, or lo give even a 
pncticc of Ja-Jn, or ihilBTJble pictott! of slaughter and •xM.'x Uenin 
nadied.'— S'ntKnAij' Krvitui. 

WILD NORWAY: _ 

With Cbapters on the Swedish HighlandA, Jutland, and SpltEbergm. 

By ABEL CHAPMAN, Author of ' Wild Spain,' 



E ii not a chapler in ihU book which wou 
ry good) vcTv ACCQT^Le, and deeply inlert 
'fitrtiag and Dr - """" """ 



lie 

J 



a by the ueleTi the huntET of wild gi 



•, and Ihe Oadent of bird 



— .-_ - -, jnbytheiportMiun, rt 

beornilbologisi.'— 7"i"uiii. , 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 

By SLATIN PASHA. 

Translated and Edited by Colonel Wincate, C.B., 

Chief of the Intelligence Department Egyptian Army. 

A new, revised, and cheaper tdithn of this fammn itvrk. 

Illustrated. Price 6s. 



In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised by the autht ._. 
omitting certain matters of temporary interesl, and malting it as far as 
possible a standard work of permanent value for young and old. The 
striking illustrations by Mr. Talbot Kelly have been retained. 
Also the complete work, demy 8vo., One Guinea. 



tonvf 



Books of Travel, Sport, and Adventure. i; 

THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 



A Narrative of Scientific Exploration and Sporting Adventures. 
By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S. 

S smaller Illustrations by 



ATtkuiln 



Super royal 3vo., One Guinea net. 

' WiU be of Ox (RUiM isicieu lo iniuniu, taytikr, aod Bu of matoa.-FmU MM Gatllt. 

'Sine* lb« pubEcatJDD of Suuleyt *' Aaau Ihe DuIg CanKtnflnE," lfa«n hni Ixad no worfc cf 

' '-icui lisvtl R(iul, in Kkntific iraponaiKe toA thrUting JDtcrut, lo Dr. DofuUiiia Smith'! book. 

t book of uaiiac ipon, apu< Inini <U genanphkal «Dd cthneki^c*] luoliiliKa, it danTM w 

xi lloogiUt til* ben eqxncncoDf [heiongbeu Anglo-Iiidluiihilurli.'— i}^^ Tflttr^Jt, 
Whilt fo Ibfl Urgq clftu of pea[^c mte(?BLed in Afriau] ckplontion ibifi book ii ladJ^suBblD, 
iportsmen will And in JUJAges a woJthof ucilin^ inddVntl mrfy equalled in urdlUr waRu.'.— 

SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA, 1891-1894. 

An Account of the Survey for the Uganda Railway, and the various 

Campaigns in the British Protectorate during ihe last few years. 

By Major J. R. MACDONALD, R.E. 

IlluEtraied tit>m Sketches and Photographs by the Author and numerous 

Plans and a Map. 

Denny 8vo., i6s. 

* Ho coonlry in the warld hu hid xicBicr iie«] of u iDiputiil Uitoiiui than Ugudi, ud, unni 
■□ u]i, Ihoufb the biilci [eEliiiK> eogcDdcitil 1>y iba itniula of the put itn yein bivt not had tin 
■0 OMJ, goa bu bcm found wnong ibe «ton In Ihae usmy Kena— Majoi Macdonald. , . ■ f 
MM *M itnta Ibil cicbina book al ■dnnlnie can tinat thu we ui opei.dini j£j,dcid,ooo on tl 
nilwBy. Uaioi UaedoBUd wriiu wilb caniadenUtnitemT snd hiuDricaJ ikill, and bu ikeich 
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ftan siMIUifnphi and ikctt^at an beller than iny ire hiie wen of lbi> part i 
, and dM Bap aradbtinnlr cood.'— ani4> Ctnmicir. 
' A WIU wnnen and uidU addition to our kna*>ed|e of Uianda.'— ^(/rra<>irr. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

Leaves Cram a Field N«tur«IUt's Note-book. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 

Ciown Svo., with [our Photogravure Illustrations, 6s. 

' It li a verjlooi timesinix we hav< read » pleaiaol a book >• tbi^'—Dtilj'CAttmiiU. 

' Mom agwiably and bahij writim.'— ^g/iJ. 

' The eaiy alyl^ the graphic deftcriptioni of turd-bfe, and of the way^ of beatif and nshei, the devet 
kucltti of tpon, the happy introductkni of plant-Ion and of fragaxnu i.f myth and legtsd, wiO 
"■— - -— — "—* lor thii deli(blfal nH-amt-'—Daify //nu. 

ia£i, *nd U Ihe ami time u nticd in chuulei that ilwy ocvai bccon* 
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©olumcs of ilraviel, Sport, an6 Jl^'l>eIUu^ 



Bacon-THE CITY OF BLOOD. (&< pagt 14.) 

BalfoUF— TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. A Na^ 

ratlve of a Journey In Cape CoJoay, the Transvaal, and tlw Charleml Companji't 
Terriiories. By Alice Blanche Balfour Wiih nearly fony oriEiaal Ulustralioiu 
rrom Sketches by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8va. doth, ife. 

Beynon— WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL. By Lieutenant W. G. L. 

BevNON, D.S.O., 3rd Uooihha Rifles, Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly with the Relief 
Force. With Maps, Plans, and lUiistiatlons. Demy Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

Bottome — A SUNSHINE TRIP: GUmpses of the Orient. 

Kiiracw from Letters wriiten by MahGAhbt Bottomk. With Poflfall, elegantly 






6d. 
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BuU-THE CRUISE OF THE ' ANTARCTIC To the South Polar 

Regions. By H. T. Bum,, a member of the Expedition 

L. WvLLlK.A.R.A..and " ' " 

DemySvo., 155. 

Chapman-WILD NORWAY. {&tpag, 14.) 

Colvile— THE LAND OF THE NILE SPRINGS. By Colonel j 

Hbnkv Colvile, K,C.M.G.,C.B„ recently British Commissioner in Uganda. \Wdi~ 
Phoiograviite Froniispiet-e, ifl full-page lilustralionB and i Maps. Demy 8vo.. i6s, 

Custanee— RIDING RECOLLECTIONS AND TURF STORIES. By 

Hbnbv CustAnck, three times winner of the Derby. One vol. , crown 8vo., dolb 
3i. 6d. 

Fpeshfleld-THE EXPLOHATION OF THE CAUCASUS. By 

Douglas W. FrbshfiIlLD, lately President of the Atplae Club and HoiiorarrS«on:tuy 
of the Royal Geographical Society. With Conlnbulions by H.W. Hoi,DB;«, J. Q, 
COCKIN, H. WwLLEV, M. Ds D ECHV , and Prof. BONNtV, D.Sc.. F,R.S. Illustrated 



With Remarks on H.LM. Moiu 

Persia (1896). By Geneial Sir T. \ 
mcrly Military Attach^ and Oriental S 
Ethor of "The Roof of the World,' e 



Pheshfiel 

Gordon— PERSIA REVISITED. 

ed-Din Shah, and the Present Situalioi 
GOBDON, K.C.I.E.. CB., C,S.I. " 
lo (he British Legation at Teherati 
Bvo., with full-page illustrations, ic 

RaU— PISH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. By Bradno* 

Hall, Author of 'Rough Mischance,' With .in original Eicliing by the Author B 
twelve fiill-p.ige Illustrations bj T, II. McLacHlan. " "-- '- 

Hole— A UTTLE TOUB IN AMERICA. By the Very Rev. 

Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. Author of ■The Memories of Dean Hole * 
' A Booli about Roses,- etc. With numerous Illustrations. DemySvo., 16s. 

Hole— A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxoniam' {the Very 

Rev. S. RevNOLDs Hole). With nearly forty Illuslratlcns by John LckCR 
Large crown Bvo., 6s, 

Knleht-Bruce- MEMORIES OF MASHONALAND. By the late 

ffightRev. Bishop KnigUt-Beucf;. formerly Bishop of Mrfshtmaland. Svo,, 105. M 

Kacdonald— SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING IN BRTl 

BABT AFRICA. {Sa pagt 15 ) 



McNab-ON VELDT AND FARM-ln Cape Colony, Bechuana- 

Und, Kfttel. uul tbe Trumval, By Fsancc^ McNab. WiUi Map. Crown Svo., 
300 pages, 3S. M. 

MaxweU-THE SPORTSMAN'S LIBRARY. (See/agess, i3,andiS.) 

MaxweU-MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. (Seepage 15.) 

Pike-THROUGH THE SUB-ARCTiC FOREST. A Record of 

a C«Doe Journey (or 4.(ko miles, from Fort Wrangel lo iho Peily Lakes, nnd dawn 
ihe Yukon lo ih-- Bthrtng Sea, By Warburt ~ ' ■ ' ' ""■ " 

" ^---^-. ,- . ,„:.>..„ - ■lyCHAI 

Bvo., i6<L. 

PoUok— FIFTY YEARS' REMINISCENCES OF INDIA. By 

Ljeui.-Colond Pulluk, BUlhutof ' Sport in Burcnah.' lUustialedbyA. C, CoRBOirU). 

POPtal-THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA. By the late Sir 

Gbralo Portal, K.C.M.G. Eidiied by Rbhnell Rodd. C.M.G. With bd Into- 
duciioD by ih^ Righi Honoorable Loud c:bomeh, G.C.M.G. lllustraied from 
pholos IxkcD during the Eipirditiuii by Colonel KliOHRS. Demy Bra, , ais. 

Portal— MY HISSION TO ABYSSINIA. By the lale Sir Gerji.d 

H. POXTAL. C.B. Wilb Mnp and [llusnauons. Demy Bvo., ,5s. 

Slatln— FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. (&</«< 14.) 
Smith— THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. (& 

Stone-IN AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS: A Record of Sport 

I sDd TiBieL By S, J. Stone, laie Deputy Inspccior-Oeneral of ihe Punjab Police, 

I Willi 16 full-page lllusiraiions by Charles Whympkr. Demy 8>o, , i6s. 

AMERICAN SPORT AND TRAVEL. 

Tkia teeki, stlalcdhvm Uit Calalogui n/MEKKE, Rand McNallv & Co.. /«f uv//- 
Jhmvn fuiliiMtn />/ CAicofB. iaveittn flattd ■■ Mr. EdWARD AiiNOLU'S kundi undtr 
tlU imprtition thai mniir Krihih Travtllrrs and Sferlmtt maf litd lAtm mt/ul ttfart 
tlartingim aftdiiinni in tia Uniud Slala. 

By Heruert L. 

AMERICAN GAME FISHES. By various Writers. Cloth, los. 6cl. 
Higrelns-NEW GUIDE TO THE PACIFIC COAST. By C. A. 

HlOQtNS, Cro«n 8vo, , cloth, 4s. 6d, 

By W. B. 
Shields— CAMPING AND CAHP OUTFITS. By G. O. Shields 

('Coquinn'). Ciown 8vo,, tlolh, 51, 

ShIelds-THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG. By various 

Wtilere. Edited by G. O. Shiklus (■ Coqulna'), Cloth. 15s. 

Thomas—SWEDEN AND THE SWEDES. By William Widgbrv 

■ Thokae, Jun.. United S[il« MinLiter lo Sweden and Noiway. Cloth, t6s. 
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?EI)e Sportsman's Xibrarp. 

Edited by the Right Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart^ M.EL 

A Re-issue, in handsome volumes, of certain rare and entertaining books a 

sport, careful!)' selected by the Editor, and illustrated by the best spoctiai 

artists of tbe day, and with reproductions of old plates. 

Library Edition, 15s. a Volume. 

Large Paper Edition {limited to 200 copies), 2 guineas a volui 
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By THOMAS SMITH, Master of the Hambledon ami Pytchley Hounds. 

With liluslraiions by the Author, and Coloured Plates by 

G, H. JALLAND. 

Volume II. 

A SPOBTIMG TOUR THROUGH THE NORTHERN PARTS I 

ENGLAND AND GREAT PART OF THE HIGHLANDS 

OF SCOTLAND. 

By COLONEL T. THORNTON, of ThornviUe Royal, in Yorkshire. 

With the Original liluslraiions by GARRARD, and other lUustratiovis ani 

Coloured Plates by G. E. LODGE. 

Volume IIL 
THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND. 

By a COSMOPOLITE. 

With Coloured Plates and Black and White Drawings by P. ChknkVD 

Trkmcu, and reproduaions of the Original Illustrations dra*n by R. A " " " 

and engiaved by W. Westall, A.R.A. 



Volume IV. 
REMINISCENCES OF A HUNTSMAN. 
I- the HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 



irR-AXUI 



With a Coloured Frontispiece and the original Illustrations byJOHN 
and stveral Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by G. H. J." " 

Volume V. 
THE ART OF DEERSTALKING. 

By WILLIAM SCROPE. 
With Frontispiece by Edwin Landseer, and 9 Photograv-ure Plates of 
original Illustrations. 



By NIMROD. 
With Coloured ;and other Photogravure Plates by AlkEN, phologravsfe 
portrait of the Author by D. Maclise, R.A., and several reproduclioos ih 
old portraits. 
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Wifrks of PicHon. 



mov\{& of /fctfon. 



' Adalet '— HADJIRA : A Turkish Love Story. By ' Adalet.' i vol., 

crown Bvo. doth, Ss. 

Adderley— STEPHEN BEMARX. The Story of a Venture in Ethics. 

By the Hon. and Rev. James Addkklev, fomierly Head ot the Oiford Hoose and 
Cliiist Church Mission. Belhnal Green. Twenty -Second Thousand. Small Bvo., 
el^Bnily bound, yi. 64 Also, In paper cover, 13. 

AddePley-PAUL MERCER. (&« fagf 7) 

Blatchford—TOMHY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks. By Robert 

BlatchfoId, Aulhorof ' ASon ottbe Forge,' ' Meirfe England,' elc New Edition. 
Crown 8va, doth, 3s. 6d. 

Ch&rleton— NETHERDTKE. {Ste page 8.) 

Cherbuliez— THE TUTOR'S SECRET. (Lc Secret du Pr^cepleut.) 

Translated from the French of Victoh ChgkhuliE7. One vol. , crown 8vd. , doth, 6s. 

Cholmondeley— A DEVOTEE : An Episode in the Life of a 
Butterfly. By Makv Ctiot.MONtiELEV, Atillior of ■ Diana Tempest,' ' The Danvers 
Jewels,' etc. Crown Svo.. 3s. 6d. 

Ciarord— LOVS-LETTEHS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. By Mn 

W. K. CUFFOBD. Author of 'Aunt Anne.' ' Mra. Keith's Crime.' etc. One roL. 
cronrnSvo., clotb, u. 6d. 

Colepidye-THE KING WITH TWO FACES {Seepage 7.) 
CoUlDsrwood— THE BONDWOMAN. A Story of the Northmen in 

Lakeland. By W. G. CoLlingwood, Aulihor ot • Thotsteln of the Mere.' ' The Life 
and Work ol John Ruskln,' etc. Goth, i6mo., 3s. 6d. 

Crane— GEORGE'S MOTHER. By Stephen Crane. Author of 

■ Tlic Red Badge of Courage.' Cloth, js. 

Dunmore — ORMISDAL. A Novel. By the Earl or Ddmuore, 

F.R.G.S.,Aul1iorof 'The Pamirs.' One voL. cnnvn Sro., doth. As, 

Ford— ON THE THRESHOLD. By Isabella O. Ford, Author of 

' Miss BinkeofMonkahaiion.' One vol., crown Svo., js. 6d. 

Gaunt— DAVE'S SWEETHEART, By Marv Gaunt, One vol., 

Svo,.ctotb. 3s. fid. 

HaU-FlSH TAILS AND SOME TRUE ONES. Crown Svo., titi. 
Hutoblnson— THAT FIDDLER FELLOW : A Tale of St. Andrevrs. 

Bjr IIojtACK G. MUTCRINSOS. AuihoT of 'My Wife's PoUlics,' 'Golf.' 'Crealures 
of Citeimulanee,' etc Crown Sto- cloth, n. 6d. 
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Fiction and Adventure. 



Knutsford— THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE SOLY. Transited I 

Lady KnUTSFOBD from (he French of H. DK BALZAC Crown 8v 

McNulty— MISTHER O'BYAN. An Incident in the Htal 

a N.iiion. By Edwaku McN ultv. Small Svo., elegantly bound. 3s. 6d. 

IHcNuIty~SON OF A PEASANT. {Sge^age 8.) 

Monti^sor— WORTH WHILE. By F. F. MonTRfesoB, Author • 

■ Into the Highways and Hedges,' Crown Bvo,, dolh, as. 6d. 

Oxenden— INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. Crown 8vo., 

Pinsent— JOB HILDRED. (See pagi S). 

Prescott— A MASK AND A MARTYR. By E. Livinostok -\ 

COIT, Anlboi of ' Scarlet and Sl=el.' Cloih, 6i. 

Spinner-A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST, and other StOf4. 

By Alice SPI.VNiin, .Author of ' Lucilla.' ■ A Siudy in Coloui,' elc. Crown 8ro., Gi 

WiUlams-THE BAYONET THAT CAME HOME. By N. Wvws 
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Sales of H&venture for £0^0. 

Clowes-THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Cujwks, I 

of The Great PetU,' etc Illustrated. Crown Bvo.. 3s. 6d. 

Fawcett — SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By 

Fawcett. Illustrated. Crown Bvo.. 35. 6d. 

Fawcett-HABTMANN THE ANARCHIST; op. The Doom < 

Oreat Ctty. By E, Douglas Fawcett. With sliteea full-page and noa 
smuller Hlu^tra lions by F. T. ;ank. Crown Bvo.. doth, 3!. 6d. 

Fawcett— THE SECRET OF THE DESERT. By E. D. Fawc«ti 

With numerous full-page Illiistralions. Crown Bvo., dolh, 3s. 6d, 

Hervey— THE BEEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervev. 

niiinerous full-page lllusiralions, handsomely bound. Gill edges. 5s. 

Hervey— ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hkrvkv. 

numerous full-page lllusiralions. Handsomely bound, crown Bvo. , 5 

Munroe— THE FUR SEAL'S TOOTH. By Kirk. Munrok. j 
Munroe — SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. By Kirj 

Fully illustrated. Crown Bvo., cloth, 55. 

Munroe -RICK DALE. By K.irk Mukroe. Fully iUtu 

Crown Bvo., cloth, js. 
Nash— BAREROCK ; or, The Island of Pearls. By Hekrv ] 

With numeroui lUuii(aiions by Lancelot Spkbd, Laigc crowti Sio.. \ 
boiind. gilt edgee, ifi. 



^orfts on Science an& ipbilosopb?. 

Bryan-THE MARK IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. A Review 

of the Diicuision on Early 1-and Tenure. By Enoch A. Bryan. A.M.. Presideni 
of Vincenncs Univeisiiy. Indiaiia. Cronn 8<o.. cloth, ^.^^ 6d, 

Burgress-POLITICAL SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW. ByJOHNW. BURGisa, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of IheUnfverally 
Faculty of Polliieal Science in Columbia Colleg';, U.S.A. In fwo volumei. dmiY 
8vo.,doih. 355. 

Fawcett— THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. Being an Attempt 

to detcnaine the Fiisl Piintiplcs of Metaphysics consideied as an Inquiry into the 
Conditions and Import al Consciousnisi. By Edwabd DOUGLAS Fawchtt. One 
vol., demy Sto.. 141. 

Hopkms~THE RELIGIONS OF IHDIA. By E. W. HorKiKs, 

Ph.D. (Leipiig). Professor of Sanskrit and Conipar.iiive Philol{«y in Bryn Mawr 
College. One volunii;, demy Bvo., Ss, M. nr\. 

Ladd-LOTZE'S PHILOSOPHICAL OUTLINES. Dictated Portions 

of the Latest Lectures (at GOItingrn Bnd Berlin) of Hermann Loue. Translated 
And edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy In Yale College. About 
I Bo pnges in each volume. Crown Bvo. , cloth, 4s. each. Vol. 1. Metaphysics. Vol. 
li. Philosophy of Religion. Vol. 111. Practical Philosophy. Vol. IV. Pivchology, 
Vol. V. .iEslhetlcs. Vol. VI, Logic. 

THE JOURNAL OF MORPHOLOGY. Mited by C. O. Whitman. 

Professor of Biology in Clark University. U.S.A. Three numbera io a volume <.t 
100 to 150 Urge 410. pagei. with numerous plates. Single numbers. 17s. 6d. ; sub. 
scriplionlo the volumeof three numbers, 453. Volumes 1. to XII. can now be obtained, 
and the first number of Volume XIII. 11 ready. 

Morgan-ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. By Professor 

C. Uj3VIi MuRGAN, F.G.S,, Principal of University Ci^tlege, Bristol. With 40 
lllostratioDS and a Pholo-elched Frontispiece. Second Edition. Demy S*o,, 



i, F.G.-S. Cheupt-r Ediiion, l^rgc crojn Bvo,, 3s. 6d. 

Moraran- PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By ProfessorC. Llovd 

Morgan, F.G.S. Wilha I'refecebyJ. G. FiTCH. M.A., LI,.D.. Ute one of H,M, 
Chief lospeclors of Training Colleges. One vol,, crown Bvo., cloth. 3s. fid, ret. 

Paget— WASTED RECORDS OF DISEASE. By Charles E. 

P\an. [.ecturet on Public Health In Ow^n* College, Medical Officer of Health for 
SaJford, elt Crown Bvo, , as. 6d. 

PeaFSon-THE CHANCES OF DEATH. AND OTHER STUDIES 

IN EVOLUTION. By Karl PHAkso.v, F.R.S.. Author of ■ The Kthic of Ftee 
I'hought.* etc In two vols., demy Svo., with lliusiralions, 35s, net. 

F Vol. I. —The Chances of Death— The .Scientific Aspect 0! Monte Carlo 



Roulette — Reproductive Selection— Socialism and Natural Selection — PoLila 
o-Wi 



lOlidret 



Reaction— Women and Ijibour— Vanalion In Man and Woman. 

CONTKNTB or Vol. II.— Woman as Witch— Aihlepottle ; or, Hans seeks his Luck— 

'idred Groap Matrtate— The Comiui Fusion Play— Tndei. 




THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. Edited by J. 

Profrssor ol Philosophy in Cornell Linivcraily, U.S.A. Sii Numl 
Numbers, 3a. 5cJ. . Annua] Substriplion, 14s. posl free. The firs[ 
in Jitaaary, iSgs. 

Shaw-A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITA 

USE. By C. WSEKS Shaw. Revised and latgely le-inriilcn bjf W. RADPCNt 
House Surgeon at Ihe Poplar Ho.'pilal, under tlie suptrvisioo of &r Dtce DOC 
WORTH. M,D., f.R.CP. Fully llluslraled, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Your^— A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. Vouwi 

Prolessof of Aslronomy in the Collefic of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal Asti 
nomical Society. Author o( TAi inn. elc In one vol.. sbo paga, wiih dso UIbh: 
(Ions, and supptemented with ibe necessary tables. Royal 8vo., half tawvu 
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TKHorhs in ©cncral literature. 

-OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. (&epagi4-) 






Bell— DIANA'S LOOKING GLASS, and other Poems. 

Rev. Canon BiiLL, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Hon. Canon ol C aiIb 
Crown avo.. doih. ct. net. TOEMS OLD AND SEW. Cloih, 7^. M. TBS NU 
ABOV££VEETKABIS.aDdDtlier&ennDiiB. Cloth, ss. TH£ GOSPEL AND POWI 
OF OOD. Cronn 8vo., cloili. 3s. 6d. 

BeU—KLEINES HAUSTHEATER. Fifteen Little Plays in Gcrmi 

for Childicn. By Mts. HuGK Bell. Crown Bra., clotb, as. 
Most of these tittle plays have been ndapted (roiii the BUthor's ' Petit Th«ire,* | 
remainder from a little book of Englisli plays by the same writer enlltlisd 'Num 



Butler-SELECT ESSAYS OF SAINTE BEOVE. Chiefly beaiij 

on English Literaiuie. Translated by A. J. BuTLHK, Translaior of ■ The V 

Baron MaiboL' One voL, Bvo.. doth, $i. net. 
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Clouslon-EABIY ENGLISH FURNITURE. {Stipcffs) 
CoUIn^ood-THORSTEIN OF THE HERE : 

men in Lakeland. By W. G. COLt.iSC^wooi}. Author of ~ uie oi jonn Ruamn. a 
With Illusiraiions. Price los. 6d. 

Collins-A TREASURY OF MINOR BRITISH POETRY. Selecte 

and Arranged, with Notes, hy J. CHtJKTON COLLINS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 75. 6cL 

Cook— THE DEFENSE OF POESY, otherwise knowD u A 

AFOLOOT FOa POSTRT. By Sir PHiLIf Sidney, bjjited by A. S. COC ~ 
tValeUni' ----- -.-..- - " 



lessor of English Lileratmc i 



liversliy. Crown Svo. , cloth, 41. 6i. 
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Davidson— A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. By Giovanni A. Scar- 

TAZZINI. Translaled from the lialiin, with nates aodaddlllQiu. by TIIOUAS Davidson, 
M.A, CrowDBvo., cloth, 6s. 

£Uacombe— THE PLANT-LORE AND GARDEN-CRAFT OF 

IBAKESPEARB. By HknSv N. Ellacombe, M,A., Vicu of liilion. Ulaitraleil by 
Major E, B. Rtcketts. Large crown flvo. , ich. M. 

Fleminer-THE ART OF READING AND SPEAKING. By the 

Ret. Canon fLEMiNG, Vicar of St. Michael's, Chesfer Square. Third ediilon. 
Cloib, 3». 6d. 

Oarnett— SELECTIONS IN ENGLISH PROSE FROM ELIZABETH 

TO VICTOaU. Chosen and arrangn! by Jaues M. Garnett. M.A., LUD. 700 

pages. large crawn 8vo., cloiJ], 7s. W. 

Goschen — THE CULTIVATION AND USE OF IMAGINATION. 

By ihe Rlghi Hon. Ghohgk Joachim Goschen. Crown Bvo., cloih, as. 6d. 

GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton — Harrow — WracHasxEa — 

Ruoeir — Westmihstkh — Marlborough — L'hrltbnham — Hailetbuby — 
CliitoN — CHARTBKHOUfiE. Willi DHiily loo IlluslniUoni by the best ulisU. 
Cheaper edition. One vol., targe Imperial tbmo, , handsomely bound, 3^, 6d. 

Gummere— OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Selected and Edited by 

Francis B. Gummere, Plofessoi of English ia fUverfoid Colk^e, U.S.A. Crown 
6vo., clotb, js. 6d. 

Harrliion— STUDIES IN EARLY VICTORIAN LITERATURE. By 

Frederic Harrison, M.A., Author of 'Thp Choice of Books,' elc. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown Bvo,, doth, 33. 6d. 

Hartshorne— OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. (Srefiagtii.) 
Herschell~THE BEGGARS OF PARIS. Translated from the 

Krench of M. U^ui-. Paulias by Ladv HKKitHELL, Crown B»o.. 19. 

Hole -ADDRESSES TO WORKING MEN FROM PDLPIT AND 

PLATFORH. By ihc Very Rev, .S, RarNOLDS Hole. Dean o( Rochester. Oar, vol.. 
crown Svo. , Cs. 

HudsoD-THE LIFE. ART. AND CHARACTERS OF SHAKE- 

IFEiaB. By HeniiV M. Hudson, LL.D., Editor of Tit Harvard Siaitifeart. 
etc g6q pago, in two vols., large crown Ovo.. clolh, ais. 

Hudson — THE HARVARD EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE'S 

OOUPLETE WORKS. A fine Library Edtijon. By Henrt N, HudsOK, 
LL.D., Authoiof 'ThelJfp, Art. and Charsctcrsof Shakespeare.' In Cwenly lolumes, 
large crown Bvo. , doth. £&, Also in ten volumea. £s- 

Hunt— Letffh Hunt's 'WHAT IS POETRY?" An Answer to the 
Question, ' What is Poeiiy 7 induding Remarlti on Venificaiion. By Lbigr Hunt. 
Edited, with Qotei. by Profe^OT A. S. CooK. Ciom 8vo„ olotfa, ss. 6d. 
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Kuhns— THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN DANTB'S •DIVI 

OOHHHDIA.' By L. OsCAU Kl'hus, Professor In Wesleyan Uaircnitf, MMdk 

U.S.A. Crown Bm. clolh, 55. 
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Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
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The ' National Review ' is the leading Unionist and ConsemUM 
Review io Great Britain. Since it passed into the control and editor- 
ship of Mr. Leo Maxse, most of the leaders of the Unionist Party haw 
contributed to its jjages, including the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Arthoi 
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the preceding month, form a valuable feature of the Revievr, which ri 
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